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Thc Great Home Magazine of America For Every Member of the Family 






















Editorial Announcements 


N this page reference is made to a few of the new features that have been provided to interest the readers of 
Success. Many more are in process of preparation, and will be announced from month to month. It 
is the intention to secure for Success the best reading matter possible, from the most noted of the 

world’s novelists, thinkers and writers, and the editor of this magazine wishes to assure its readers that no 
expense whatsoever will be spared to make its editorial department the most noteworthy and brilliant of any 
monthly publication in America. When the late Benjamin Harrison said, “The magazine Success should be 
an integral part of every home,” he uttered the keynote of our purpose. During the coming twelvemonth a series of 
features will appear in Success that will win for it the title of the greatest home magazine published. 


“Uncle Sam’s” Talks with Young Americans 


Written by JOSIAH STRONG, author of « Our Country,” and other noted American authors. 
A Notable SUCCESS Feature for the Coming Year. 


A great, patriotic, historical, statistical, romantic story. The future of this country, its growth and 
development as a world-power. A complete record of the resources and capabilities of America 
in which the contrast with other countries is made as effective as possible. Valuable for every citizen. 
Necessary for every teacher. An education in American methods for everyone, young or old. 


You cannot afford to miss this series. It will comprise the most important articles ever prepared 
on the growth and prosperity of the United States. 


SOMETHING WORTH KEEPING. 
These are a few of the subjects that Uncle Sam will talk about :— 
“Uncle Sam Abroad.” “The Development of 7 ane zy Education.” 
“Scientific Farming; or Mixing Brains with the Soil.” “America’s Wite-O 
“The Romance of Invention.” “The Progress of ad 
“The Growth and Possibilities of American “The Printing Press of America.” 


Cities.” “The Advance of Manufacturing.” 
“The Underground Wealth of the Nation.” “Opportunities and Resources That Still Exist.” 


“B. Carter’ 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 


Mr. Merwin, who is author of 
‘*The Copper King,” and joint author 
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Mme. Klumpke’s 
Four Daughters 


By LILIAN WHITING. 


Our Stirring Serial Story 


Hiram Bennet’s liold Mine 








A remarkable story of a quar- 
tet of California girls who have 
become famous respectively in 
Medicine, Painting, Astronomy 
and Music. 





By Henry Wallace Phillips 
The first chapters of 
Henry Wallace Phillips’s 
interesting story appear in 
this issue of Success. It 
is aromance of achievement 
blended with love and 
humaninterest. The author 
spent several years in the 
Black Hills,—the scene of 
the story—and his charac- 
ters are drawn from life. 
The literary style of Mr. 
Phillips is already known 
to American readers, by his 
clever book, “ Red Saund- 
ers,” and by “ The Little 
Bear Who Grew” and 
other short stories that have 
appeared in Success and 
other magazines. Critics 











CY WARMAN. 


The Great 
Northwest 


Cy WARMAN, the noted au- 
thor, is making a tour of the 
Northwestern States and West- 
ern Canada, _ specially for 
SUCCESS. He will make a 
thorough investigation of this 
important section of America, 
and write a series of papers 
about its industries, its agri- 
cultural possibilities and the 
great opportunities that lie 
within its borders. 


have claimed that he pos- 
sesses the talent of being 
able to tell a good story in 
which pathos and humor are 
blended with delicate charm. 














Henry Wallace Phillips. 








with Henry K. WEBSTER of ‘ Cal- 
umet K,” and ‘*The Short Line 
War,” some of the strongest and 
most fascinating business stories 
ever published, has written a new 
story for Success. ‘'B. Carter” is 
a man who knows how to get results. 








CHARLES F. THWING. 


Embarrassments 
from a Deficient 
Education 

By CHARLES F. THWING. 


(President, Western Reserve University.) 


Dr. THWING has prepared 
this interesting article specially 
for Success. It is one of 
many on similar important 
educational subjects, which he 
will write for Success during 
the coming year. 
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«Success Handy Reference Atlas 


and... 


(azcttcer 


[he Success Handy 
Reference Atlas and 
Gazetteer of the 
World—to give this 
beautiful little Atlas 

“ long title,” —has 
been in preparation 
for over a year under 
the editorial super- 
vision of George F, 
Cram of Chicago, 
America’s leading 
map and atlas maker, 
and Dr. Eugene Mur- 
ray-Aaron of Wash- 





Of the... 


World 


This Atlas is com- 
pact and complete 
and is as thoroughly 
reliable as the more 
bulky, unwieldy and 
expensive atlases so 
difficult to handle. 

It will find a place 
in a traveling grip, in 
a lady’s writMMg desk, 
and at the business 
man’s elbow. 

In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hun- 





dred it will almost 
instantly give the in- 
formation sought for, 
and it will add fifty per 
cent. to the value of 
periodical or news- 
paper reading because 
of its quick reference 
index. 

The Success Atlas 
is the exclusive property 
of the Success Company. 
Regular price $1.00, postage prepaid. 
It will be ready for delivery November to. 


ington, ED. or one of 
the ablest scientific 
geographers of the 


countryv. 





[his Atlas gives 
the utmost 
clearness, but in the 
smallest possible 
space(size of maps 6in. 
by8in.),the location of every 

important city and town in the 
world. The Success Atlas is a com- 
plete, up-to-date work of the greatest value. 


with 












Our Three Great Atlas Offers 


i.—We offer an annual subscription to “Success” (new or renewal) and the Success Handy Reference Atlas 
and Gazetteer of the World, both together, for only $1.25, postage prepaid. 
| 2.—The Success Handy Reference Atlas and Gazetteer of the World may be obtained at an additional charge 
| of but twenty-five cents, by all subscribers to the Success Magazine Clubbing Offers 
who send their subscriptions direct to the Success Company. 
3.—We will send the Success Handy Reference Atlas and Gazetteer of the World FREE to any reader 
of “Success” who sends us $2.00 for his own subscription to “Success” (new or renewal) and 
one additional subscription (new or renewal) for any neighbor or friend. 





SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SUCCESS ATLAS 


The Success Atlas contains over 200 pages of maps, each specially etc. 
n and most beautifully engraved for this work, and printed in col- 
Every country in the world, and every state and territory in the 
1ited States are mapped on a scale so large, and with engravings so 
rfect, as to make the maps unusually distinct and easy for consultation. 
How completely the work has been done may be seen from the fact 
it there are over sixty separate maps of American states and posses- 
ns; seven of Central and South America; fourteen of Europe; seven 
Asia; five of Africa; and nearly fifteen general maps of the world, 
uding hemispheres, continents, oceans, islands, etc. 
The maps are constructed scientifically, the more prominent places 
ng given in black-faced type, the less prominent places in smaller 
etc.; and there is none of the usual ‘‘filling’’ of blank spaces. 


The latest population of all cities, towns, and villages is given, and 
the square of the map upon which each is found is indexed on the 
‘* 33-F-2'" system, adopted in all the finest atlases made. 

All names in the index are thrown into one g¢neral alphabetical 
arrangement, so that the ‘‘double hunt’’ for a name is avoided, and it is 
possible to find any city or town, even if you do not know what country 
or state itis in. This is a very expensive method of indexing and is 
adopted usually by the highest priced atlases only. 

The maps of the Success Atlas are printed on a fine quality of plate 
paper. The binding is in cloth, strong, durable, and handsome. 


What the Editor of the Atlas says 


Dr. Murray-Aaron, Editor of the Success Atlas, writes, September 22, 
1902: ‘I send you under separate cover a map just finished of Peru-Bolivia, 
which contains the rectified Bolivian boundaries, duly announced August 
21st last. and not found in any other atlas. The new map shows the much 
discussed proposed Republic of Acre with its capital, Nova York, and its 
frontier custom-house of Puerto Alonzo. You may search the ‘Statesmen’s 
Year Book.’ ‘International Year Book,’ ‘ Universal Year Book,’ and the most 
recent works and none will give you a clue to this little ‘neck o’ the woods,’ 
now so likely to cause international brawls. I blow this trumpet to show 
you that the Success Atlas is keeping right uptothe mark. On Friday last, 
Peary’s ‘Farthest North’ (84°17’ N. W. of Cape Hecla) was announced, 
and I have ordered the plate of the Polar Regions corrected to show it.” 


University Building, Washington Square, New York 





Quick Reference Features 


All maps are divided into squares with letters and numbers by 
which, in connection with the index, any important place in the world 
y be instantly located. ; 
[he general index of the Success Atlas is one of its principal 
features of value. It covers over 300 pages and contains nearly 
,000 names of cities, towns, villages, rivers, lakes, mountains, 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Dept. C, 
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ONE of the things we’re proud of is that 

we've helped to popularize the best magazine 

literature of America—putting magazines in many homes where 
they could not be afforded before, and making it possible in others for sev- 
eral to be taken where one only could be had at full publishers’ prices. The Success 
Magazine Clubbing Offers have done it. We have something of value for all,—low-priced 
offers and high,—and, as every one wants Success, (or ought to,) no offers can compare with ours. 
Note also our Book and Atlas Offers, and how they may be joined to our Magazine Offers for Christmas 
presents or for the home library and reading table. Enter your orders at once to avoid the holiday rush. 



























Forel Forei 
Rewular Postage sewraariies tow tae [ SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
rice xtra T 
SUCCESS th acne $1.00 $0.75 Review of Reviews................ $2.50 $1.00 MO or diffe ache gp + mney een, mex 
Must be included in every order. World’s Work........... rte eeeeeee 3-00 id commence with the issues requested whenever possible to 
eq 
CLASS A po eat SSeS ee 3-00 ie —- crates, rapt ene with issues of — month following 
ountr Snes nb06s5 00 cs eseh sees OO . that in which the subscription is receive 

Prank Leslie's Popular Monthly...$1.00 —_.85 Lippincott's Magazine............. io .96 Present subscribers to SUCCESS may take advantage of 
ee ge 8 Magazine............ 1.00 85 ATR TROON, ons. i0dics cisvscr 4.00 75 these offers, fromthe pres oT dies ol emiealones ——— 
ood Housekeeping...... J : . or one year from the present dates of expiration, or entering 

Womans Home'Cetapanion... LoS SS New Bpgland Magacine........... 3225 | Stbecrptions to Sucnse for relatives of frends 















OUR CLUB PRICES 


All subscriptions may be either new or renewal. 










































$9 $ Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. $1.00) $ 
Good Housekeeping . «$l. 00 ) - Woman’s Home Comp’n $1. ” 3 for Or any other magazine in Class A. for 
Or either FRANK LESLIE’s Or any other magazine in Class A. 
PoPULAR MONTHLY, or Success er eee 8 $ 
Everysopy’s MAGAZINE. “| Success > ‘ 1, 4a 00/ at ead 2 
‘ Everybody’s Magazine . 1.00 
Success eS ae 1.00) Our Price SuccessAtlasandGazet’r 1.00, Our Price rae other eee arm Class A. Our Price 
Review of Reviews 2.50 World's Work . . { $3.00 
Art Interchange . . $4.00 ie i po Or | other magazine in Ra 00 $ ty for Or ~~» Ned magazine in to 4.00) $ for 
Orany other magazine in Class B. Class B. : Class B. 
Success 1.00 3 Success 1.00 4 
Success. . so) 2 Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. 1.00 Review of Reviews . $2.50) 
Our Price Or any other magazine in Class A. Our Price tay § other magazine in tc 4.00 Our Price 
Lippincott’s Magazine; $2.50 bd Current Literature . { 5 00 
Gr any other a in lea 00 =(* - Special Atlas Offer ag other magazine in| to 4.00 
~— The Success Handy Reference Atlas and . “11 
Success m4 det for Gazetteer of the World (see opposite page, ) ‘5 wees, $3.00; 
may be obtained at an additional charge of Class B. to 4.00 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. |. 00 ( but twenty-five cents by all subscribers to | Success 1.00 $ =.50 
Grany other magnaine te Cines A. Success and SuccEss magazine or book offers, ae i a 5 
Everybody’s Magazine . 1.00] Oxy Price who send their subscriptions direct to The Suc- | Country Life . . . $3.00 Ser Pre 
Or any other magazine in Class A. cess Company, University Building, New York. ps BG other magazine in } to 4.00 Our Price 
Special Offers for Magazine Reading Circles Quotations made on any 
Regular Price 
SUCCESS and all four magazines of Class A, $5.0 $3.00 a combinations or on 
SUCCESS and all eight magazines of Class B, 24.0 13.9 Success with any list of 






SUCCESS and all twelve magazines of Classes A and B, 28.00 15.00 magazines desired. 


ONE MAGAZINE FREE Any reader of Success who sends us three subscriptions (including his own, if desired,) 


to Success, or to Success Clubs listed at $2.00 or more, may have, as a reward, an 
annual subscription to Success or to any one of the four one-dollar magazines listed above in Class A. 


WARNING! All sane be a I_>> Representatives wanted everywhere to take subscriptions for the 
carry properly signed and date * , ‘ 
qredentials. None others should be patronized. SUCCESS MAGAZINE OFFERS. Liberal compensation granted. 


Beware of Frauds. Send references and address all orders and requests for information to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Dept. C, University Building, New York 
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WE 


want every boy and girl to send for our new Reward List, which is filled to the 
brim with illustrations and descriptions of hundreds of useful presents, including sports, 


games, household articles, etc., etc. This page is devoted to household rewards, although 
a mere hint only can be given of the large list to be found in the book. The few extracts 
below, however, will show how easy it is to earn a reward by quiet work for “ Success.” 


Reward No. 176.—Razor. We offer a Wade and 
Butcher Razor, which has for forty years stood at the 
head, as a reward for securing three subscriptions to 
Success, new or renewal. Price, $1.50; postage, 5c. 
extra. Our Reward Book gives complete list of shaving 
requisites, including safety razor, strop, folding brush, etc. 

Reward No. 161.—Morris Chair. We offer an ele- 
gant Morris Chair, in quartered golden oak, or imitation 
mahogany, with genuine mahogany veneer on top of 


arms, spring seat, adjustable back, fancy spindles, claw 


feet, etc., as a reward for securing seventeen 
subscriptions to Success, new or renewal. 
> State whether red, blue or green cushions 
are wanted. Price, $8.00; freight extra. We 
s also offer elegant rockers. See Reward Book. 


Reward No. 168.—Opal Toilet Set. 
We offer an elegant six-piece Toilet Set 
that any lady will be proud to own. 
Each piece is superbly tinted, with edge- 
gilding and beautifully raised rococo 
ornamentation. There are two toilet 
bottles, one brush-and-comb tray, one 
manicure tray, one puff box and one 
pin or trinket box. Only six sub- 
scriptions to Success required, new 
or renewal. Price, $3.50; express 
charges extra. 


Reward No. 789.— Lamp. We 
offer a superb Library Lamp 
and shade, complete, with pol- 

ished bronze trimmings and 

pink roses on tinted ground, as 


a reward for securing only seven subscriptions to Suc- 
CEss, new or renewal. Price, $6. Express charges extra. 

Reward No. 167.— Fine China Dinner Set. We offer 
a fine Imported Carlsbad China Dinner Set, of 100 
pieces, as a reward for securing 40 subscriptions to 
SUCCESS, new or renewal. Price, $22.50; freight extra. 

Reward No. 186.—Carving Set. We offer a Superior 
Carving Set, consisting of knife, fork, and steel, of best qual- 
ity, as a reward for securing four subscriptions to SuccEss, 
new or renewal. Price, $2.00; express charges extra. 

Reward No. 163.—Magic-Folding Silk Umbrella. 
We offer this useful umbrella, which can be automatically 
reduced in length to fit a 24-inch suit-case, as a reward 
for securing five subscriptions to SuccEss, new or renewal. 
Price, $3.00; express charges extra. 


Reward No. 171.—A Bureau Trunk. A boon to 
travelers, since it enables you to get at any drawer quickly, 
instead of being compelled to 
turn everything upside down. 

We offer a fine 32-inch trunk, 
of this pattern, as a reward 


for securing nineteen sub- > NS 
scriptions to Success, new QW SWS 

F ~ 
or renewal. Price, $9.50; 


freight charges extra. 
Siloerware.— Our Reward 

Book gives a large list 

of household articles, 
including spoons, knives, 
forks, dishes, etc., etc., 
which we offer as re- 
wards. 


& 


Address all communications to 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, 


Dept.C, University Bldg., New York. 
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There’s Money in Working 
For SUCCESS. 


We have congenial employment for those who 
want to work— soliciting subscriptions for Success. 

If you are one of the army of progressive men 
and women who are winning their way in the 
world, our proposition will be interesting. 

Success is a remarkable publication that has 
won the admiration of the whole civilized world, 
and its representatives carry with them the good 
will and helping hand of eminent educators,divines, 
and men of affairs everywhere. 

Canvassing for Success is, therefore, more con- 
genial and profitable than almost any other sort of 
soliciting. 

There’s no secret about the success of Success 
agents. 

It is simply work—faithful, intelligent work 
—under our guidance and help. 

We offer $650.00 in 
November subscription results. 


Cash Prizes for 


Send for <*The Red Book of Success.’” 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, SUCCESS CO., 
University Building, New York. 





No matter what schoo) or college you wish to 
enter— 

No matter what correspondence school instruc- 
tion you are anxious to take— 

We have a plan that will enable you to get 
such an education as you desire, without cost. 

Of course some work will be required, but 
everything in this world worth having requires an 
equivalent in one way or another. 

It’s a case of exchanging what you have for 
what you haven’t, or may not be in a position to 
part with—cash. 

As Dr. Warden says, ‘* If a man would reach 
the highest success, he must pay the price himself.”’ 

And the life of every successful man or woman, 
and of every captain of industry, is evidence of the 
truthfulness of this axiom. 

The work we offer in exchange for a free 
education is so congenial that hundreds have availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

The question, therefore, for you to decide is 
Do you want this free education ? 

An affirmative reply to us will secure you the 

complete information you need to know. 

It then rests with you to make good, and we 
know you can. Address 


this : 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


University Building,  - - - New York City. 
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= | SUCCESS EDITION 3 


ie publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing that they have just contracted with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s great book, «* The Empire of 
Business,’’ (price of regular edition $3.00) for a special «* Success Edition’’ of 5,000 

copies at a price so low as to make possible the following extraordinary propositions :— 


Three Great Special Offers 


1.—We offer an annual subscription to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and “ The Empire of 
Business” for only $1.50. 

2.—We will send “ The Empire of Business” FREE to any present reader of SUCCESS 
who sends us $2.00 for his own subscription to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and one additional 
subscription (new or renewal,) obtained from any neighbor or friend. 

3.—" The Empire of Business ” may be obtained by subscribers to the SUCCESS Magazine 
Clubbing Offers, who send their subscriptions direct to the Success Company, at an 
additional charge of but seventy-five cents. 


The Special “‘Success Edition’ 


The Success edition of ‘‘ The Empire of Business” is the only low-priced edition which will be issued this 
season, the regular edition being sold by the publishers at $3.00. It will be printed from exactly the same plates as 
those used in the regular edition, and upon the beautiful, new “feather-weight”’ paper, first introduced this year,—a 
paper fabric which represents one of the highest achievements of the papermaker’s art. The book contains 350 pages, 
and is substantially and beautifully bound in heavy cloth, gold stamping. The entire work will be executed in the 
style which has made Doubleday, Page & Co. famous as publishers. 

CONTENTS 
The great value of this book is but partially indicated by the following chapter titles :— 
The Road to Business Success. The Bugaboo of Trusts. Oil and Gas Wells. 
The A BC of Money. Anglo-American Trade Relations The Three-Legged Stool. 
The Common Interest of Labor and Business. Railroads Past and Present. 

Capital. Steel Manufacture in the United Iron and Steel at Home and Abroad. 
Thrift as a Duty. States. The Manchester School and To-day. 
How to Win Fortune. The Cost of Living in Britain. What Would I Do with the Tariff 
Wealth and Its Uses. Address all orders to If I Were Czar. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Dept. C, University Bldg, Washington Square, New York. 














THIS new work is the latest authority in the science of 

cookery, and contains everything the housekeeper 
needs to know about food and its preparation. The 
author, Mrs. Janet Mackenzie Hill, is head of the Boston 
Cooking School, and editor of one of the best cookery maga- 
zines in the world, and is a recognized expert on cookery. 


<¢ Practical Cooking and Serving’’ is a beautiful book of goo 
pages, size 514 x 8%, elaborately illustrated with fine color and other 
engravings. A young lady can obtain from it a liberal education in the 
culinary art, valuable alike to the novice or expert. 

Part 1 treats of food principles, including among others, Elemen- 
tary Processes, Tables of Preparations, Time Tables, etc., etc. 

Part 2 is devoted to practical receipts of all kinds—for preparing 
Beverages, Fish, Beef. Mutton, Veal, Lamb, Pork, Sauces, Desserts, 
Bread, Dressings, Dietetics for the Sick, etc., etc. 

Part 3 gives suggestions on Marketing, Art of Entertaining, 
Special Lunches and Teas, besides a host of receipts for serving, 


garnishing, etc. 

1.—We offer an annual subscription to SUCCESS 
SPECIAL (new or renewal,) and ‘‘ Practical Cooking and 
OFFERS: Serving,’ both together, for only $2.00. 

2.—We will send “ Practical Cooking and Serv- 
ing ’’ FREE to any present reader of SUCCESS who sends $3.00 for 
his own subscription to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and two ad- 
ditional subscriptions (new or renewal,) from neighbors or friends. 
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An Old Thanksgiving Day 


Alfred J. Waterhouse 


I. 

O’er well remembered paths that lead to fields of long ago, 

Although my feet have lost the way nor may its windings know, 

My heart turns back, as birds return to summer lands of cheer, 

Or as a pilgrim, worn and gray, unto his home draws near; 

My heart turns back, the slow years fade, a boy again am I, 

Who lacks the wisdom of the world, but also lacks its sigh. 

“Do you recall how beat our hearts beside the festal board, The fire burns low, the musts steal out that hide the past away: 
With turkey brown, and pumpkin pie, and other dainties stored?” Again I am-a little boy upon Thanksgiving Day. 
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palace was my grandsire’s home, a cottage brown and old, 


The only wealth it ever knew was sweet contentment’s gold; 
All homely was our daily fare, but simple, kindly cheer 
Cave it a zest that banquets lack through every later year; 
Each meal began with spoken words of reverential praise 


That He whose love is o'er us all was heeding still our ways. 
So passed the days, remote from care, unmindful of the fray, 


Till brightly o’er the waiting world there dawned Thanksgiving Day. 





And pumpkin pic, to finish all and bid the banquet cease, 

That was so good, so very good, each—took a second piece: 

And, when the meal at last was done, by mother cleared away, 

Our faces shone with thanks and grease, upon Thanksgiving Day. 
V. 

A day of praise, a day of love, of gratitude and cheer, 

It differed only in degree from others in the year, 

For these were but old-fashioned folks, who walked in simple way, 

And deemed that every mocning brought a new thanksgiving day: 

And still in dreams I see the trust that lit my grandsire’s face, 

The while he bent a reverent knee before the throne of grace; 
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And, like a song that steals adown from summits far away, 
I Wiel tHe. g@bd man’s prayer for me on each Thanksgiving Day, 


VI. 


Oh, grandsire! wheresoe’er you be, reach out and bless me here; 
Teach me the simple, kindly ways that gave your life its cheer: 
Teach me contentment,—'tis the art that most of us have lost,— 


And, losing it, we've sadly learned that we must pay the cost; 


Ill. 
Heigho! my sister, you who were a child but yesterday, 
But now, by some mysterious spell, are growing old and gray, 
Do you recall how beat our hearts beside the festal board, 
With turkey brown, and pumpkin pie, and other dainties stored ? 
Do you recall our grandsire’s “grace” ere we the meal attacked, . 
And how ovr squitming proved our thought that brevity it lacked? 
Do you recall his kindly face? And so do I. I say 
It bore a blessing of its own upon Thanksgiving Day. 

IV. 
Now for the turkey! Here are thanks embodied on a plate,— 


No king fares better, whatsoe’er his royal pride and state: 
Cranberries like ambrosia that the gods of fable knew, 
And sweet potatoes,—there’s a treat!—and even oyster stew: 








Two hitherto unpublished sketches by Mr. Abbey, made in his youth 


U N BTEDLY the best-known American artist 
Edwin Austin Abbey. He has done more 
n any other man to spread the fame of Ameri- 
in art in Europe. He has proceeded, step by 
tep, from his early youth, when he earned fifteen 
lollars a week as a ‘‘ hack-artist,’’ until he ranks 
as the greatest living decorative painter. The 
history of his life is an inspiration to students, as 
it furnishes striking evidence of what hard work 
and self-confidence can accomplish in the field of 
irt. Mr. Abbey advanced gradually from water- 
olors and pen-sketching to oil-painting, pastel 
and fine decorative work. Although he is a very 
prolific artist, he has maintained a surprising de- 
gree of excellence. His work breathes forth his 
personality, and shows the character of the man; 
there is confidence in every line. His taste is as 
fine as his art and execution are perfect, and he 
has an extraordinary degree of comprehension 
und receptivity, due to his American blood. 
Mr. Abbey has scholarly ability and intense ap- 
plication, but they would have availed him little 
if they had not seconded a talent of the most un- 


usual order, and an individuality which is so 
personal that it may be said of him that he re- 
sembles no other living painter. It is only natural 


that he should have gained success in his chosen 

ne of work, for his heart has been in it from his 
boyhood days. His earnest efforts have always 
been appreciated both in Europe and America. 
Only two seasons after he went to live in England, 
he was elected a member of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colors. In 1889, he received a 
first-class medal at the Paris Exposition, and, in 


1896, he was honored by an associate member- 
ship in the Royal Academy. Two years later he 
was received into full membership, though John 
R. Sargent, his fellow countryman, had to wait 
three years. Mr. Abbey was honored by King 
Edward VII. with a commission to paint the cor- 


An Audience 
with — 
Edwin A. Abbey 


[The American artist who was chosen to 
paint the coronation of King Edward VII.] 


H. S. Morrison 





onation scene in Westminster Abbey, 
and by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
with a commission to decorate the 
new state capitol at Harrisburg. 

During a recent visit to England, 
I determined to visit Mr. Abbey, and 
obtain from him some message for 
his young countrymen who are be- 
ginning where he began thirty years 
ago. Hehasa beautiful country house 
known as Morgan Hall, in Gloucester- 
shire, an attractive English county. 
In this house is the largest private studio in the 
whole country, built especially for the preparation 
of the Boston Library decorations, which Mr. Ab- 
bey recently completed. It measures twenty-five 
by fourteen yards, and has a high ceiling. In this 
room, I observed a number of great easels, for Mr. 
Abbey usually has several pictures in progress at 
one time, but they occupied only a fraction of the 
space. It would be hard to imagine a studio 
more perfectly equipped for work. Great tapes- 
tries hung from heavy frames, not for ornamenta- 
tion, but for study; carved oak doors and panels 
were resting against the walls, and scattered every- 
where were casts of curious architecture. Price- 
less armor was displayed on every side, and along 
the walls were a number of canvases which had 
been used for studies, or paintings which had 
not been completed. There were chests filled 
with velvets, brocades, and silks of various ancient 
periods. All these things are accessories of Mr. 
Abbey's craft and nothing more. He uses them 
in working out the details of his historical paint- 
ings. There were trestlefuls of elaborate studies 
and half-finished drawings standing about, and, 
tacked upon the walls, were photographs of pic- 
tures of many interesting periods. 

Mr. Abbey has also a vast collection of cos- 
tumes. They are of all periods, and one might 


Teach me the gratitude that feels His way is ever best: 

That goodly deeds are more than gold, and love the final test; 
So may I feel and humbly speak, as best a wanderer may, 
The thanks that are no formal words, upon Thanksgiving Day. 





Edwin Austin Abbey in his studio 


suppose himself in the stock room of some great 
theater. All these costumes help in depicting the 
dress worn at some great event which the artist 
desires to put upon canvas. Mr. Abbey is very 
accurate and careful in his work, and has never 
been challenged in any details of fact, of costume, 
of architecture, or of accessory. It must not be 
supposed that any of these costumes and deco- 
rations are copied in the paintings; they are 
merely suggestions for invention. 

Mr. Abbey’s industry and energy are prodigious, 
so that I was quite prepared to find him at work 
when I visited his studio. Although the artist has 
lived abroad for many years, he is thoroughly 
American in his personality, and I might have 
been talking with him at a Philadelphia studio, 
instead of in the heart of England. 

‘«There was nothing at all extraordinary about 
my boyhood,”’ he said, in answer to a question. 
«‘T was very much like other boys, perhaps less 
promising than most. I remember that my par- 
ents complained because I was unable to fix my 
ambition upon any single profession, and they 
urged that I must have some definite aim in life. 
When I appeared unable to decide for myself, 
they undertook to decide for me and to formulate 
plans for my future. They suggested that I enter 

[Concluded on pages 658 and 659] 
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CHAPTER I. 


OLTON BENNET stood in the doorway, looking 
out into the street, where the struggle for 
existence was contracted into a wild effort to get 
home with all possible speed. Banging trolley 
gongs, the clatter of horses’ feet, the roar of wheels, 
the swish and scuffling of a myriad human feet, 
and the blended confusion of a thousand voices 
clamored in the evening air. Within, the arc lights 
hissed and wavered, flooding the white-tiled hotel 
office with a violet-white radiance,—a daylight fit 
for ghosts. 

‘«Going uptown, Holt?’’ asked an acquaintance, 
pausing beside him. 

‘‘No. Father wants to see me about some- 
thing; I'm expecting him any minute.” 

‘‘Nothing wrong, I hope? Mr. Bennet has 
looked a little troubled to me this trip.’’ 

‘¢] don’t know that there is; yet he would n’t 
lay such stress on having me come on, unless 
something out of the usual were up. I'll tell you 
one thing: if it’s a matter that will keep me from 
going back next term,I won't grieve as I should.”’ 

The otherlaughed. ‘‘ What's the matter with the 
college, Holt?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You're the most in- 
corrigible anti-stay-in-the-house man I ever saw.’’ 

‘« That's right; I think there must be a gypsy 
strain in my blood. Anyway, I’ve stuck out these 
two terms to please dad, and I’m hoping that old 
Lady Fortune will cut out the next two, to please 
me.”’ 

«¢« Well, there’s your father now, looking as if he 
wanted private converse with you;—so long!’’ 

«« By-by,’’ said Holt, and he turned to a thin, 
sinewy, sandy-haired man, who was approaching. 
«« Ready for me, father ?’’ 

The gentleman nodded. They withdrew intoa 
corner of the office. ‘‘Holton,’’ began the older 
man, ‘‘1 don’t know where to start; you and I 
have seen so little of each other in the last few 
years that ‘intimate strangers’ is about the best 
term for us. Tell me, will you be heartbroken if 
you can’t go back to Brown's next term ?”’ 

‘©No, sir! that I shall not. I’ ve just been tell- 
ing Bert that I stuck out the last two, to please 
you, and that I'd be glad of almost anything that 
would let me out of doing any more.’ 

The elder man drew a long breath, half of relief, 
and half of regret. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, at length, 
«that might be too bad if it wasn't the most for- 
tunate thing in the world ; for you can’t go back, 
—that is, without working your passage.’’ He 
hitched his chair closer, and ran his fingers through 
his hair, With his wiry locks up-ended, Mr. Ben- 
net looked singularly like a blond Indian. He 
had a bold, arching nose, a determined jaw, and 
unflinching eyes. He shot the last in a quick, 
testing glance on his son. As he had said, the 
pair knew little of each other. The father, wrapped 
in his business, and the son, away at his college, 
had exchanged the necessary news, and there com- 
munion had ended. But Hiram Bennet had been 
trained both by army and by civil life to pick out 
a man for a purpose on the instant; he felt reas- 
sured, and a flush of fatherly pride went over him, 
as he looked at the well-made young fellow, —one 
half good, honest boy, the other half gentleman, 
bound together with a streak of humor. There 
was something in the lad’s kindly gray eyes which 
suggested that it would n’t always do to fool with 
him, and that he was no fool in the first place. 

‘Is your health pretty good, Holt ?’’ 

«Yes, sir,"’ responded the son, wondering what 
all this meant; ‘‘in point of fact, sparring and 
wrestling are the two features of the course in 
which I have won distinction. I did something in 
the sprints, but in the middle-weight wrestling 
class your offspring has yet to know that he owns 
a back, as far as contact with the cold world is 
concerned.”’ 

His father smiled. 


‘*You look pretty husky,”’ 
he admitted, 


‘¢but it isn’t muscle only that 


counts. I’ve seen men with the thews of horses 
go out quick in the army. How’s your general 
health ?”’ 


‘*Why,when I eat anything, I never know any- 
thing more about it than if I'd slipped it into a 
pantry. I go to sleep at night, and lo! it’s mora- 
ing already. I haven't had an ache ora pain, 
that some other fellow’s glove or earnest efforts to 
break me in two have not caused, since I can re- 
member.”’ 

‘« That's a good hearing,’’ said his father, nod- 
ding his head in satisfaction. ‘Now, I suppose 
you'd like to know what I am driving at. Well, 
four years ago, Will Truman and I bought a block 
of stock in a Black Hills gold mine. I never 
wanted to go into the thing, but you remember 
what a coaxing chap poor old Will was, so at last 
he got meinto it. We had to subscribe to a block 
of stock, the directors—or rather the director, 
for a certain William H. Davis is the only person 
that seems to do much directing,—offering the 
plausible reason that they didn’t care to waste 
money in advertising, but wanted to put the stock out 
en bloc. It cost us some thirty-five thousand dollars 
between us, and,when Will Truman died and left 
me the sole executor of his estate, that stock was 
the only estate he had. Mrs. Truman has three 
children. Now,the really pleasant part of the en- 
terprise comes in this: that mine has hit me for 
assessments with the utmost regularity for three 
years. What they do with the money, I don't 
know. What I do know is that, between helping 
Mrs. Truman out, paying assessments, and trying 
to weather my own business through a bad time, 
I'm almost against the wall. Naturally, I hope 
there’s something in the mine; equally naturally, 
I have begun to fear there is not, except the 
money a few fools like myself have put into it. I 
want to know which is true. I sent out two 
so-called experts, at considerable expense to my- 
self,and both came back with the same story, —of a 
wonderful mine, a glorious mine, the fabled Ophir a 
mere prospect hole compared to it. Then came 
another assessment, and an effort on my part to 
square the conflicting testimony. Whether these 
men were fooled or paid by my esteemed friend, 
William H. Davis, I don’t know. It leoks like 
one or the other. On the other hand, it seems 
quite possible to my ignorance that they do need 
the money I have been pouring in to properly de- 
velop the property, but I have had enough of hire- 
lings. Will you be willing to go out there for me?’’ 

‘*Willing !’’ exclaimed Holt. <‘*Great Scott! 
That would be a bit of the prettiest color out of 
my best dream! To turn myself loose out there, 
why, father, — 

‘“‘Hold on a minute! This isn’t all hurrah. 
For instance, here’s your problem: you, a boy of 
nineteen years, are to start for a wild country where 
you know nobody, and find out definite informa- 
tion, about a certain mine, that probably is a close- 
guarded secret. For the sake of argument, we'll 
assume that the business is crooked, and, from 
what I know of Mr. William H. Davis, I can as- 
sure you he is a pretty clever man; now, how will 
you start at it?’’ 

Holton rubbed his hands in some satisfaction. 
‘« Here’s where the incidentals of a college course 
come in strong, I fancy,’’ he said. ‘* My room- 
mate was a Montana boy, raised on a miner's 
candlestick, as heusedtosay. Heand I have talked 
over salted mines a hundred times. He says the 
only thing to do is to put on jumper and overalls 
and get right into the mine,—any kind of a job at 
all,so long as you arein touch with the men, —for 
they know what's going on,sooneror later. Coup- 
ling the information you get from them with what 
you pick up yourself, you’ li come about as near to 
facts as is possible.”’ 

Mr. Bennet slapped him on the shoulder. 
‘«* Holt,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is just what I had figured 


gold.’’ 
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“ Stay with it, boy! Only 
a tew feet more” 


out for myself. It 
seems, perhaps, that 
you know more about 
this business than | 
do; you certainly know 
a hundred per cent. 
more than I thought 
you did; go ahead, 
and I’ ll sit and listen!” 

‘Well, father, the 
rest of my contribu- 
tion isn't so impor- 
tant. Yet it bears on 
the case, too. I read 
almost everything we 
had in the library on 
mining and milling, 
and have quite a the- 
oretical knowledge of 
an amalgamator’s 
work.”’ 

‘*Who's he?”’ 

“That's the man 
who runs the mill. He 
puts the quicksilver in 
the mortars and on 
the tables, to form the 
amalgam with the 


««Good for him; buc 
I'll wager he doesn't 
do much of it at the 
Homestead, managed 
by William H. Davis. 





Never mind,—go on.’’ é 


«« That's all; amal- 
gamating and reading about it are two different 
things, my chum says. It seems there's lots of 
thumb knowledge, only to be learned by doing it; 
still, | might pick up a job as a feeder. I'll learn 
in the mill, if in any place. I don't see how they 
can fool the mill people on what they're doing. 
I think I might make a bold push for a job asa 
feeder out there.”’ 

‘I think you might,too. At any rate, I think 
you'll make a good attempt at bringing home some 
news. I can’t tell you how you’ ve heartened me 
up, Holt. Perhaps I’ve gotten a little morbid, 
but lately it has seemed to me as if there were no 
one I could both trust and rely upon,—as if every- 
thing I wanted done I must do for myself. By 
George! It is a pleasant relief, to have you take 
hold as if you knew something; I ventured the 
subject to you in fear and trembling. Didn't 
think you were either old enough or sensible 
enough, I’m very pleasantly disappointed. I wish 
I had made your acquaintance sooner.”’ 

Holton blushed to the roots of his hair. Praise 
from his father was praise indeed. The boy in- 
stantly felt humble. 

«I was only talking out of enthusiasm,’’ he 
said. ‘‘As you say, those are likely to be sharp 
men out there, and the chances are strong that I 
shall come back whipped.”’ 

«« Of course,’ said Mr. Bennet, ‘‘ that’s perfectly 
to be expected, Holt. I am not looking for you to 
do the impossible. What I mean is that 1 will 
invest your cost in the trip with a joyful heart,— 
why, boy, I paid over five thousand dollars apiece 
to my experts,and see what I got forit! You rest 
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easy on that score. You'll do your best, and I 
know it. That will be good enough for me. As 
for the practical side of it, a boy like you stands 
far more chance of getting in unsuspected than a 
man grown. Now, when will you start?’’ 

‘‘Why, any time,—now, if you say so. 
sooner the better, is n't it?’’ 

‘Just that. If there’s anything in the property, 
I'll scrape up the assessments somehow; if there’s 
nothing, I want to be rid of that drain at once."’ 

‘That puts quite a responsibility on me,”’ said 
Holton, thoughtfully. 

‘«In a way it does, but, as I told you, ease your 
mind. What you tell me will be the best infor- 
mation that I can possibly get,do you see? Well, 
I'll act on it without more ado, and, if you’ve 
made a mistake, it won't be a worse one than I 
made when I went into the thing. I haven’t been 


The 


all a father should be to you, Holt. I have been 
too much taken up with my own schemes. It was 
a sad day for both when your mother left us. . . 
But I'll treat you fairly, my boy; don’t think rl 
visit it on you if you fall into an error. I’m 
obliged for your help, and more comforted than 
you can guess.”’ 

Holton held out his hand. ‘‘Thank you, 
father,’’ he said. 


‘‘For nothing at all,’’ replied the older man, 
gripping the extended hand heartily. ‘To you 
comes all the work. However, you look forward 
to that pleasantly. I don’t know but I should 
have done the same at your age,—or even now, if 
I could get off, for that matter. You're ready to 
go at once, you say ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘ To-morrow night ?’’ 

‘To-morrow morning, if necessary.’’ 

‘Well, we'll start out and buy your traps now. 
You want to land out there like a man of the coun- 
try. Let's see your hands,—why, they're pretty 
well calloused up. 

“Oars and the ‘gym.’ I'll do for a hired man 
all right. And say,father,I think I'd better get a 
suit of second-hand overalls,a 


suit with plenty of marks of 
honest toil on them, from one 
of the hotel boys.’’ 

‘A good scheme! Perhaps 


adversaries with 
subtlety than belongs to 


I credit our 
more 


them, but I can’t help but 
think an attention to trifles 
will win better than a brilliant 
campaign A new spandy 


suit of jumpers might look 
suspicious. You’ll have to 
get some clothes of a less 
stylish cut than you have on 
now, too. Come on, Holton, 
let's get at it.’’ 


rhe pair boarded a trolley 
car and rode to the shop- 
ping district. In all his life, 
Holton could remember no 
such feeling-of elation, mixed 
with a curious numb sense of 


living in a dream, as when 
he bought the things that 


coupled him with the réle he 
was about to play. The many 
lights of the city seemed to 


dance; to his excited eyes 
every one wore a happy look. 
The town, that he had thought 
such a dreary medley of haste 
and confusion only a few short 
hours before, took a different - 
appearance from this good-by 
excursion. It all wore a holi- 
day glamour, 

‘Going to take your fiddle 
with you ?’’ 

‘‘T hadn't thought of it, 
but I guess I'd better.”’ 

‘*T would. It will entertain 
you many an hour; besides, 
music makes friends for a 
man. I can remember one 
fellow with a concertina, in 
the army, who used to gather 
the whole camp around him when he played, —of- 
ficers and all. Itsounded good to homesick ears. 
My, boy! This brings old times back to me. I 
wish I could go along. I begin to feel homesick 
once more. I don’t know what there is about liv- 
ing uncomfortably that makes a man. want to re- 
peat the experience, yet he does. I believe ninety 
per cent. of men would be tramps, if it were not 
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for women. Here am I, a sober, steady man of 
business, commencing to sniff the air like a colt, — 
well, enough of that, as Othello says.’’ 

‘«I always wondered whether the remark ap- 
plied to his previous statement that he had done 
the state some service.’’ 

«Probably it did,’’ said Mr. Bennet, laughing. 
‘« Now for home, before I have too hard a wrestle 
with the spirit. I like staying in my store less 
than you think, Holt.”’ 

‘«T may come by my roaming instincts natu- 
rally,’’ said Holton. 

‘« You do,lad. I wandered a good deal when I 
was your age. I thought I’d spare you something 
of what I had to pay for time lost,—although I 
can’t truthfully say I think it a total loss, either, — 
by sending you to college, and giving you a start 
that I missed. Something bigger than my inten- 
tion has decreed otherwise, and away you go, not 
looking one bit sorry.’’ 

Holton had never been on such terms with his 
father before. ‘‘It’s almost as if we were young 
fellows together,’’ he thought. He was a sensitive 
boy, and his eyes filmed over at the joy of it. He 
laid his hand on his father’s shoulder. 

‘‘IT am glad, father,’’ he said, ‘‘and not the 
least of it is because you have such confidence in 
me. I’m going to do the best I can to act sensi- 
bly, and so you'll be glad you sent me.”’ 

* * * * ¥ * * 


A train sped over the continent, teaching one 
young citizen more fully what it means to be an 
American. Through the true wealth of the coun- 
try, — the tidy, closely tilled farms of the East, 
and the broad domains of the middle-land, it flew, 
with the long roll of the engine exhaust calling 
the forces of peace to arms; then into the spec- 
tral desert, — the Sand Hills of Nebraska, shining 
like the bones of a long dead land in the moon- 
light, but swept by the sweetest, dreamiest air that 
ever charmed the sense of smell; then hauling 
hard, with a sharper and deeper note from the en- 
gine, up the long climb to the mountains, past 
cleft and gorge and _ sheer 
height; stopping at mountain 
stations, where a wild, cold 
wind whistled through the tel- 
egraph wires, keening the 
story of the lonely lands from 
which they came. It was won- 
derful and enchanting. Then 
the last stop was made, where 
the train was traded for the 
stage coach, which, after all, 
is tighter to one’s heart than 
the more theatrical iron horse. 

‘‘Is this where I take the 
stage for Bonanza?’’ asked 
Holton, halting uncertainly 
before a shedlike building 
that held a man and a team. 

‘* Yes, sir !’’ said the man, 
a tall and burly specimen, 
with long yellow mustachios 
and a white hat. ‘This is 
the place, and here’s the 
stage, just pulling out now. 
Hop in, and we'll pick up 
the rest of the traffic.’’ 

Holton absorbed the free 
and easy manners of thestage, 
which was no stage such as 
he had dreamed of, but merely 
a three-seated mountain wag- 
on. It stopped around at 
various places, gathering pas- 
sengers and executing com- 
missions, the driver sometimes 
upbraiding customers strong- 
~ ly, when they caused delay. 
Le areeel) It dodged all about the city, 

where the brick buildings 
stood in strange isolation from 
their boarded neighbors with 
the ‘‘battlement fronts.’’ It 
gave Holton a view of some- 
thing that surprised him,— 
sixteen yoke of ‘‘ bulls’’ haul- 
ing freight into town, in three 
immense wagons, the drivers 
walking beside the teams, and snapping their long 
whips like infantry fire. The caravan was nearly two 
blocks long, and the people in the stage kept up a 
running fire of jocular comment during the period 
of passing, which was returned with spirit and point 
by the bull-whackers. Then, having fulfilled its 
duties, the stage struck a most business-like gait, 
and dusted out of the town, which shut with a snap 
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behind it. There were no suburbs, there was no 
tapering off. Heré was town, and there was open 
country. The way they rattled over some forty 
miles of that country, bouncing over corduroy, 
panting up mountains, sliding down the other 
side, taking corners on two wheels, with quite 
a perpendicular landscape on the unsupported 
side, made Holton’s heart quicken its action at 
times. But it was all fine, —great,—the best holi- 
day that he had ever known, and he felt a twinge of 
regret when the driver halted on an eminent moun- 
tain, and, pointing to a little cluster of houses and 
cabins in the gulch below, said, ‘‘There’s Bo- 
nanza, my friend. I’ve got you there in time for 
supper. If you've lost any flesh, you’ll make it 
up quick when you get your teeth into Brockey’s 
providin’. He's a queer ol’ gal, is Brockey, but 
the way he can cook would civilize a dog-soldier.”’ 
So, down there, business began. 


CHAPTER II. 


Brockey Cullen’s hotel at Bonanza had a style 
of its own. The main building was a substantial 
log structure built of pumpkin pine, the red-tawny 
bark showing in pleasant contrast to the dark 
spruces behind it. On this were built additions 
of rough lumber to suit the growth of the camp. 
The particular feature that marked the Cullen hos- 
telry beyond the hundred other little places of the 
sort in the Hills was its immaculate neatness. The 
cleanly approach struck the passenger’ s eye pleas- 
antly, but within it was a marvel. The board 
floor looked as if it had been ‘‘holy-stoned’’ like 
a man-of-war’s deck. The walls shone with a 
covering of fresh sheet cotton; the windows 
gleamed with a polished brilliancy. On the walls 
hung the regalia of the proprietor’s former profes- 
sion,—cow-punching. There were a huge saddle 
with many thongs, an ivory-handled quirt, a bri- 
dle, rich with bullion, and a pair of bearskin 
‘chaps.’ Beside these hung a sign, a warning, or 
a creed, or whatever you are minded to call it, 
glazed in a frame. Holton read it in some aston- 
ishment. It ran thus:— 

‘*No liquor sold here,— 
Not so much as a glass of beer. 
Don't ask for it unless you're stout, 
Or the boss of the ranch will chuck you out."’ 

This unusual ultimatum was executed in hand- 
printed characters. Next to this was another 
sign :— 

‘All kinds of tobacker and siggars. Smoking 
won't hurt you.”’ 


Brockey Cullen was a man of strong feeling. 
He liked what he liked, and abhorred the rest. 
No Holland housewife could have exhibited a 
stronger enmity todirt. His was a pleasant place. 
Through the open windows one could see the 
mountain, bearing on its breast the flume that fur- 
nished power for the mill; the cool evening breeze 
romped all over it. Overhead the pines roared 
steadily, booming likea heavy surf, and, from down 
the road, came the rhythmic, beating thunder of 
the mill. 

Holton took all this in and wondered what had 
become of the proprietor; no one appeared,— he 
was in sole possession of the hotel. After a quar- 
ter of an hour, this became irksome. He stepped 
to the door and called, ‘‘Hello!’’ 

‘«Hello, yourself, whoever you are!"* responded 
a voice from behind the house. <‘‘ Wait till I ketch 
this spavined ol’ hen, an’ I'll talk business with 
you.”’ 

A vehement squawking and some hasty words 
followed. ‘‘There she goes, consarn her!’’ yelled 
the voice. ‘‘Head her off there, friend!"’ The 
hen came scuttling around the corner in the wild 
high-stepping hurry of her kind, and, after her, 
sailed the white hat of Brockey Cullen, he him- 
self, red-faced and excited, tearing behind. Hol- 
ton danced in front of the quarry, waved his arms 
and yelled, ‘*Shoo!’’ 

‘«That ain’t no way to do!’’ cried Brockey, in 
exasperation. ‘‘Don'tstand there and yell ‘shoo!’ 
Nail her! nailher! Hey,Tommy! Round her up 
on that side!’’ 

Holton saw a young fellow jump from the road 
and take position to the left. ‘‘Send her along, 
Cullen!’’ said he, ‘‘she'll never get by me in the 
world!’’ The mock gravity that underlaid the 
Irish burr of the speaker set Holton tittering in- 
ternally. 

‘‘Now, boys!"’ said Cullen, full of serious in- 
terest in the chase. 

‘«Close up on her easy,— there, there? Not so 
quick! Take it gentle—whoa, hen! Whoa, you 
fool!’’ They slunk upon their prey like Indians. 
‘«Now, jump her!’’ shrieked Cullen. They threw 
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***Close up on her easy,—there, there! 


themselves forward, but the panic-stricken chicken, 
with a despairing squawk, flew straight up in the 
air and settled in a pine tree. 

‘«There!’’ said Cullen, in the tone of one who 
has won a hard-fought field; ‘‘now, stay there, 
drat you!’’ Atthis lame and impotent conclusion 
Holton put both hands on his stomach and 
laughed long and loudly. 

‘«Oh, Brockey! but you’re the man to runa 
hen ranch!”’ said Tommy; ‘‘why don’t you close- 
hobble them, or get some fish-line and rope’em 
wid it?’’ 

‘You go set down and rest somewheres, 
Tommy!"’ said Cullen. ‘‘ Phew, but it makes you 
hot, though!’’ He picked up his hat and went for- 
ward, mopping his forehead. ‘Just to think of 
me,’’ he continued, shaking his head, ‘‘me, that 
was the best roper in the hull of Wyoming, 
spendin’ my life chasin’ little chickenses!’’ 

There was so much fun in the mild blue eye 
he turned on them that both boys laughed. Hol- 
ton felt acquainted at once. 

‘«Come in, boys, come in,’’ said Brockey. ‘‘I 
suppose you'll be wantin’ a place for the night ?’’ 
he said to Holton. 

‘Why, longer than that, if I can get a job,’’ 
replied Holton. 

‘Oh, lookin’ for work? You've hit it about 
right. Young Bob pulled his freight yisterday, 
did n’t he, Tom ?”’ 

««Yes,’’ replied Tommy, ‘but I don’t think 
this gentleman will want his job. Brockey don’t 
just understand things at the mine,’’ he explained 
to Holton; ‘‘he thinks a job’s a job. Bob was 
only tool carrier. You would n’t want to take 
that, Mr. ah 

~ Bennet,’’ supplied Holton, ‘‘ Holton Ben- 
net is my name.”’ 

‘«Mine’s Tommy Darrow; glad to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Bennet.’’ Darrow extended his 
hand with all the ceremoniousness of a young 
man. He gave the stranger the kind of treatment 
he wished himself to receive. Tommy Darrow 
had ambitions; and, with the natural courtesy of 
the West, he indicated that the presented opening 
was beneath the talents of the applicant. 

‘*I don’t know much of anything about min- 
ing,’* volunteered Holton, ‘‘and perhaps as tool 
carrier is where I should begin. What does he do?”’ 
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Take it gentle—whoa, hen!—whoa, you fool!’ 


‘«Takes drills to be sharpened; carries water, 
and runs errands for the men, generally; it ain't 
such a bad job, but it don’t pay nothing, —a dollar 
a day. Still, you can pick up a good deal of 
knowledge, if you keep your eyes open. You 
wanted to learn to swing a hammer ?”’ 

‘‘No, not exactly. I do know something about 
the mill end of it, and I'd rather workthere. But 
I’ve got to take what my hand closes on.’’ 

‘Good enough,’’ said Darrow, ‘‘the mill’s my 
place; I’m night feeder. Say, the day feeder was 
saying that he thought he’d pull out for the tin- 
camp soon. He's a high-school man, looking 
more for all the information he can get than any 
particular job. If I spoke to him, I shouldn't 
wonder if he’d quit next week; then you could 
step right in. Yes,’’ he went on, energetically, 
‘«that’ll be all right. You be tool carrier this 
week, and next week come into the mill with us.’’ 

Holton felt that things were traveling by him. 
He was little used to such rapid decisions. Be- 
sides, he asked where the superintendent came in, 
in all this planning. He felt grateful for the in- 
stant friendliness of Darrow, though, and used 
diplomacy in replying. 

‘«That would be good, if it could be managed,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘but I would not like to have a man quit 
a job for me to take it, and I don’t know that I'd 
make much of a feeder for some time to come.”’ 

«You'll make out allright,’ said Tommy, 
‘¢and Sam had just as lief quit this week as any 
other; you see, I’m looking out for myself.in this. 
I wish you could have seen the greenhorn Neil (he’s 
the superintendent,) unloaded on us before Sam 
come. Hewasacorker. I had to work first half 
of the night patching up the wreck he left. 
Finally, Dick,—he'’s night amalgamator, my 
pardner, — Dick, he swore he'd take a bin-rod to 
the lad if he didn't get out, and out he got. We 
want decent fellows in with us, and I like your 
looks. If you’re willing, we'll go and brace Neil 
now ?’’ 

««Come on,’’ said Holton, ‘‘and many thanks 
to you.”’ 

Darrow waved gratitude aside. ‘*We’ve got 
too many old codgers in this camp,’’ he said; 
‘I’m awful glad to get in somebody my own age. 
There’s no thanks to it There’s Neil in the 
saw pit.”’ 
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They slunk upon their prey like Indians” 


‘«Is he the superintendent you just mentioned ?'’ 

‘Yep, and a goodone. Don't let his fly-away 
style fool you. Neil knows his biz from two thou- 
sand foot under the ground up. He's an old 
Comstocker.”’ 

They walked to the sawmill. ‘Hi, Neil," 
called Tommy, standing without. Holton looked 
upon this exhibition of unconscious independence 
with admiration. 

‘‘Hullo, Tommy! what's wanted?’’ roared a 
big-bearded man. 

‘«] want to speak to you a minute, Neil; come 
down, will you?’’ 

‘*Aye,’’ said the bigman. He leaped from the 
platform as lightly as a boy, despite his grizzled 
hair, and came toward them in four-foot strides, 

‘«Neil,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘let me make you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bennet, that’s just struck 
camp; Bennet, this is Neil McGrath, our boss. 
6 Wate Mr. Bennet’s hunting for a job,— can’t 
he be tool bearer ?’’ 

«*Shoo!’’ cried Neil, in flattering deprecation; 
‘*you do n’t want to do boy’s work, man!’’ 

‘‘Well, that’s only for the time,’’ interposed 
Darrow. ‘‘Sam’s going to quit us soon for the 
tin-camp, and then Mr. Bennet could step into his 
place. He knows something about mill work, 
and you ain't going to unload any more double- 
left-handed sheep-herders on us, if we can help 
a 

‘¢He was a guzaboo, at times, and then again 
he was some, was n't he?’’ said McGrath, laugh- 
ing heartily. ‘I turned a farmer's pup loose on 
the byes, Binnet, and they were for havin’ the loife 
of me. What was. it he did to yez one noight?’’ 

««QOh, nothing much,’’ said Darrow, ‘‘only put 
a full head of water on with one battery on. There 
was n't scrap iron in the air of that mill, nor noth- 
ing. One end of a cam, weighing about a hun- 
dred pounds, missed Dick by an inch, Then our 
friend left,— through the window.”’ 

McGrath bent back and roared. ‘‘He did the 
quare things to 'em, that lad,’’ said he. ‘Ye 
ought ter been grateful for the divarsion I gave 
you instead of pullin’ me hair.’’ 

“‘That’s all right, but we'll find our own 
amusements; well, then, Bennet will go up the 
hill to-morrow?’’ 

‘‘Yes; why not? But, lad,’’—putting a hand 
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on Holton's shoulders,—‘‘ have a care what you 
do. Did Tommy tell you what lost the last lad 
his job?”’ 


‘*No,"’ 
‘Well, more trouble and cursin’ for me. He 
was a moony bucko, that Bobby, always thinkin’ 


of semethin’ else. I give him the work out of 
charity. So, one day, he comes to the Mabel 
shaft with an eight-foot drill in his hand. Werun 
the Mabel eckinommycal, she bein’ only two yards 
wide and a hunner and fifty foot deep. ‘Heads 
below!’ says Bobby, and heaves the drill down. 
There was Jack Foster, the Texan, Missouri Jack, 
and Tom Olley, the cousin of Jack, at th’ bottom, 
tryin’ to flatten themselves agin’ the face, whiles 
that hunk of steel come whangin’ down, tumblin’ 
ivery which-er-way. Out of the Lord’s marcy, it 
touched ne'er a man of thim,— but did they come 
out of that hole? Well, that Texas Jack leapt up 
in the air like a spoider, but Bobby was gone; 
he'd thought of what he did as soon as his hand 
let loose, and the last I saw of him was the soles 
of his feet disappearin’ over the hill.’’ 

‘«They'd have spanked him till his mind wan- 
dered, if they’d laid hands on him,’’ said Dar- 


row. ‘‘He might have killed one of ’em as well 
as not.”’ 

‘*An eight-foot drill comin’ down a hunner an’ 
fifty foot kill wan of ’em? Well, I reckon yes,”’ 


said McGrath. <‘‘'T would ha’ gone through the 
man it hit, like a needle through cheese. Man or 
boy, ye must have your wits with ye in the moines. 
Well, by-by, now; I must get the saw fit to work 
to-morry. Tommy’ll see to yer wants, Bennet.’’ 

The two boys walked back to the hotel. Hol- 
ton’'s mind was one complete bewilderment 
Many a way had he planned to secure his posi- 
tion in the camp, but any such offhand, happy- 
go-lucky solution as this had never crossed his 
mind. It was so easy he could hardly believe in 
it. But something in the air tempered his mood. 
He simply accepted it as far as it went and. dis- 
missed deduction, after the fashion of the country. 
He could see now, though, why the precautions 
which seemed sane to both himself and his father, 
in the city, were utterly absurd in Bonanza. The 
way the population roamed and floated of its own 
sweet notion precluded the idea of suspecting 
anybody, for, if they suspected one, they must 
suspect all, and that would instantly draw the sus- 
picion of all upon them. However crooked Bo- 
nanza methods might be, they certainly were not 
the ways of sneak thieves. Bold and open they 
must be, of necessity. There a man instantly be- 
came your friend or your enemy, as he happened 
to be affected by your appearance. Precautions 
were ridiculous in such an atmosphere. Holton 
liked it. He felt he had never before breathed so 
deeply. 

That night he listened to tales of the mines; 
wonder stories, not all true, yet holding all the 
truth; yarns that heated the blood, and put the 
love of life into you. He felt that he should lie 
awake for hours, looking at the dark blue patch of 
sky, and thinking over all that had happened; but 
he didn’t. His head touched the pillow and that 
settled it. 

CHAPTER III. 

The next morning Holton opened his eyes won- 
deringly on a new world. The first thing that 
struck his consciousness was the thunder-song of 


the mill. It came from everywhere at once, like 
an earthquake’s rumblings,—*‘‘rooor-roor, rooor- 
roor,’’—filling the canyon ceaselessly from day’s 


end to day’s end. It was a call to action. 

He pulled himself out of bed. Before him, 
framed in the little window of his room, was a 
rocky, jagged mass of mountain, cut out clear 
against a brilliant blue sky,—such asky as he had 
never before seen. White clouds chased over the 
mountain top, and the pine trees on its summit 
whipped and sang in the glorious morning wind. 

Downstairs all was alive with the tread of 
booted feet. Holton looked at his watch, and then, 
suddenly remembering that he had n't set it back 
two hours, for the change of time, lost his sense ot 
fright at being so behindhand on his first morn- 
ing. Nevertheless, he hurried into his working 
clothes and went down as quickly as he could. 

Tommy was in the breakfast room, talking to a 
tall, dark man. 

‘«Here he is, now, to speak for himself,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘* Hello, Bennet, how are you ?’’ 

‘Oh, sleepy,’’ said Holton; ‘‘much as I can 
do to keep my eyes open."’ 

‘«Well, here’s one of the ‘Mabel’ boys. I 
was telling him to keep an eye on you, as you're 
a friend of mine. Let me make you acquainted 
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with Missouri Jack.’’ Tommy liked that for- 
mula; he always rolled it out with unction. 

The tall man held out his hand. ‘Glad to take 
hold of you, Mr. Bennet,’’ said he, ‘‘although, 
from what Tommy tells me,I might regret it if it 
was in another way.”’ 

‘*S-sh!’’ said Tommy. ‘‘Don't give it away to 
the camp, Jack. I was just mentioning to Jack 
that you don't fall down the first little push a man 
gives you, Bennet. I spoke to Jack so he could 
give you ajump and square you with the boys. 
They always play horse a little with a newcomer, 
—nothin’ rough, but just to get a rise or so out of 
him. You work up to Missouri's lead and you'll 
come through without turning a hair."’ 

‘«Thank you, Darrow.”’ 

«Oh, you can look out for yourself, all right, 
but I’ve been on the ground a little longer. That 
crowd put me to panning tailings when I first hit 
the camp. They said that would be my job for a 
year,and I panned away there until my hands were 
all wore out and my back ached so I could have 
cried. At last I tumbled and banged Dick over 
the head with the pan,—hey, Brockey! who's 
sole the breakfast ?’’ 

‘*Hello, there, all hands!’’ returned Cullen, 
sticking his head through the doorway. ‘‘D’ye 
see that clock, Tommy? Well, when that hits six 
o'clock, there’s breakfast.’’ 

‘‘G’wan, you old machine! What harm would 
it do to make it five minutes of? Everything’s 
cooked: I can smell it.’’ 

‘‘Well, smell it, then, till six. This is the Hotel 
Cullen, run by Brockey Cullen; run to the dot by 
Brockey Cullen; no_half-fast-and - half-loose- 
please -look- and -see-if-they’ re-tied,- Mary-Ann, 
way of doing things about this ranch, but “4 

An uproar of cackles and squawks broke out 
from behind the house. 

‘«Gol-ding them hens!’’ concluded the speaker 
abruptly, and he rushed out to a derisive chorus of 
‘«cockeedoodledoos’’ and ‘‘cut-cut-cudaw-cuts’’ 
from his guests. 

Brockey returned with a grave face. ‘‘I'd like 
to ask you, Jim Squiers,’’ said he, ‘‘if I don’t 
have trouble enough tryin’ to raise them chickens, 
without your leavin’ that wild cat o’ yours loose to 
come in and git his breakfas’ offen them? If you 
think I’m goin’ to pay a dollar and a half a hun- 
dred for chicken feed, ;jus’ to keep that bobtailed 
critter of yours in meals, your picket-pin is 
draggin’ ."’ 

“I don't know how he gets out, Brock,’’ 
pleaded the guilty one; ‘‘I had him barricaded 
in with two-by-fours. If he’s busted anything, 
I’ll pay for it.’’ 

‘*Naw!”’ said Cullen, instantly appeased, ‘‘he 
only give ’em a little run to warm 'em up,—teach 
*em to dodge things, —that’s all right, Jim; stick 
your rags back in your pocket. All set, boys.’’ 

The hungry crowd surged to the table in one 
motion, 

‘«Mind this, Bennet,’’ whispered Tommy, when 
at length they rose, giants refilled and refreshed, 
‘take everything as it comes.’’ 

Holton nodded understandingly. 

‘«So-long!’’ said Tommy ; ‘‘see you again to- 
night.”’ 

Holton followed his tall leader to a bench where 
the lunch-pails were set out, took the one prof- 
fered him, and began his first real day’s work. 

‘«Are you anyways dizzy-headed at all, Mr. 
Bennet ?’’ drawled his guide. 

‘‘ No-o-o,I think not,’’ replied Holton ; ‘‘never 
noticed it,—why ?”’ 

‘«Well, there’s a path that leads up the hill, 
but the boys generally takes to the tram-track, if 
it ain't frosty, and sometimes they do then, too,— 
young Fales, he slipped and broke both legs this 
spring. So,if you don’t mind it,we’ll follow the 
track.”’ 

‘«Surely,’’ said Holton, but he regretted it 
when they had traveled a little way. The tram- 
track was on the spideriest of trestles, and the trav- 
eler thereon stepped from tie to tie, and ties were 
separated by a gap of something less than a yard. 
Now,a hundred feet below, in this place, were the 
big bowlders that ballasted the bents. Holton felt 
the trestle sway and rise in a most unaccountable 
manner, and his legs fell into a nasty trick of going 
by jerks. He slipped once,-and a wave of sweat 
burst out all over him. 

‘‘Here, now!’’ he said to himself, ‘steady, 
boy! You could do this all right, if it was on the 
ground, and you'll do it the way it is.’’ 

’ «Keep your eyes kind of up in the air, and 
do n't look down if you feel nervous,’’ said Mis- 
souri. ‘‘This is the highest part. You'll get over 
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the airy feeling in a couple of days. Now laugh 
very hearty, and show the gang in front how you’ re 
enjoying yourself. The fellers behind will be 
‘on to’ you, no matter what you do.”’ 

In spite of his trepidation, Holton did laugh at 
the absurdity of the thing. 

«If I had my own legs, it would be all right,’’ 
he said, in an undertone, ‘‘ but these that I’ ve bor- 
rowed don't appear to fit. Could you stop a min- 
ute? I’m on the edge of going over.’’ 

Missouri turned at once. ‘‘Right there is the 
‘Tom and Ella,’’’ he said, in a loud voice, point- 
ing, ‘‘and there’s the ‘Little Joedy.’ You grab 
aholt of me whiles I point out the scenery,’’ he 
whispered. 

Stopping was worse than going on for Holton. 
The hills began to revolve and the trestle to swing 
like a pendulum. Missouri caught him, and 
whistled sharply to the group behind. They 
came running. Holton noticed it with a black 
bitterness in his heart. 

‘« Here, Billy,’’ said Missouri, ‘give the boy 
your arm on that side, while I take him on this. 
Spread out in front, the rest of you, so the others 
can’t see,or they'll make life miserable for him. 
Now we're off again; think of something besides 
the trestle as hard as you can, my son.”’ 

They made their way along past this extreme 
height. ‘‘ Now,let me try it alone,’’ said Holton. 
To his astonishment, when they released him, he 
found it no trouble at all; he could even lift his 
eyes from the ties,—a thing he could not have 
done to save his life five minutes before. He was 
enraged at himself in proportion. 

‘Why, you're stepping out great!’ said Mis- 
souri. 

‘«« Yes, —now there’s no danger in it,’’ returned 
Holton, in disgust. 

‘‘Don't hold too hard a grudge against your- 
self,’’ admonished Missouri; ‘you ain't the first 
man that’s gone over this path with two left 
feet and a stomach that fainted dead away. 
There’s something about the ties running by your 
eyes as you walk that queers you. Now that you 
can look up once in a while, you'll be all right.’’ 

«‘I hope so,’’ said Holton; ‘‘ but will you tell 
me, please, why the men travel over this gridiron, 
when they have a good solid path on the earth to 
use if they want to ?’’ 

Missouri's eyes twinkled and his drawl length- 
ened as he answered: ‘I more’n suspect it’s be- 
cause the other fellow dares us to by doing it, — 
we boys here ain’t half growed up in some ways. 
Yet we'll stack our day’s work against an even 
number for all the play. I don’t know but what 
a man gets along better, in fact, for not being so 
horrible serious all the time. We're only serious 
when the circumstances are serious,and making a 
living oughtn’t to come under that head for a 
well-grown man.*’ 

‘« How about something more than a living?’’ 

‘«We ain’t so ambitious as we should be, that’s 
a fact. You'll find it that way, though, when 
there’s no women around.’ 

«Do you believe that, honestly ?’’ asked Holton, 
in surprise; ‘‘my father says the same thing.’’ 

‘«Believe it? Yes, indeedy! I might almost 
say I knowit. I’ve banged around a heap, my son, 
and found it always that way. When a man’s 
working for himself, he’ll do just enough, or per- 
haps not even that; but, when a woman comes into 
the calculation, he takes holt with both hands and 
his teeth,—meaning a decent man, of course.”’ 

‘« Are there no women here ?”’ 

‘«Just a few,—three in the camp, but they’re 
married, and then there’s Doctor Broughton’s 
daughter, who’s away with the old man on a trip 
just now. She's the kind of young lady you 
would n't have to bea blind man to be glad to see.”’ 

*« Pretty ?”’ 

‘¢Um,—and then some. More’n that,too. You 
wait; she'll be along pretty presently to do her 
own talking. Here we are at the shaft. See the 
hoist over there? We ain’t got the power on yet. 
Have to winch up by hand.”’ 

‘*Do you expect to find much gold in it?”’ 
asked Holton, searching for his first information. 

«I think it was Solomon that said, ‘Silver lies 
in veins, but gold is where you find it,’—if it 
was n't Solomon, it was somebody that didn't talk 
just to keep himself from feeling lonesome. I’m 
paid to do my share of boring that there hole in 
the ground. I'll leave the thinking to the man 


that pays the bills.’’ 

For al! the pleasant way in which this was said, 
Holton understood the subject was closed. It 
would be a fool, indeed, who insisted whem Mis- 

[Concluded on pages 668 and 669} 
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INCE the discovery of the course of the 
Congo River, the long-neglected heart 
of Africa has been the object of great in- 
terest to the intelligent world. Religious, 
philanthropic, commercial, and _ political 
bodies have been excited to the keenest 
rivalry in regard to it. One of the great- 
est consequences of the discovery was the 
partition of Africa into spheres of influ- 
ence and protectorates among the Euro- 
pean Powers, and the allotment of the 
larger portion of the Congo Basin to the 
king of the Belgians as a just due for the 
unprecedented munificence with which he had set about redeeming it 
from its terrible degradation. The necessity of establishing government 
in each of the spheres started a host of energies which changed the desti- 
nies of scores of millions of people who thitherto had existed in a world 
of **massacre, murder, and wrong.’’ 

Scarcely twenty-five years have elapsed, and the results have been 
beyond all prevision or calculation. The shores of the Atlantic and the 
Indian Ocean are studded with custom houses where German, British, 
French, Belgian, and Portuguese officials exact duties with as much zeal 
and impartiality as the much-blamed collector at New York is said to 
show. For thousands of miles inland, the routes are lined with garri- 
sons, river shores are dotted alternately with fortlets and religious mission 
establishments, railways connect the oceans with inland navigation, fast 
steamers on the rivers and lakes daily remind the natives of the extra- 
ordinary energies and resources of white men, and far-reaching future 
lines of travel are indicated by new constructive works at the head of nav- 
igation. Thus, out of the chaos which involved the whole of Africa in 
the past, each power has competed with more or less success in establish- 
ing forms of law, order, and enterprise, which conduce to civilization. 

Those who may be disposed to assist in the development of Africa by 
seeking that knowledge of its condition, resources, natural history, etc., 
which rouses interest and stimulates others, will do well to try to re- 
alize the great change that has come over the continent. Transport by 
carriers is almost a thing of the past along the main lines of travel. Afri- 
can humanity now aspires to higher uses than to hire out like beasts of 
burden. Men are no longer hunted for the slave market, for the slaver 
has been stamped out of existence. No savage potentate can block the 
highways of traffic, and the native blackmailer meets with a sharp rebuff 
from the administrator. Native communities are no longer harassed by 
the visits of roving depredators, and the smallest caravans may travel in 
safety without fear of molestation. Vast tracts are reclaimed from the wil- 
derness for cultivation, and white planters are daily enlarging their plan- 
tations, free from anxiety and fear, under the zxgis of the police agent. 

During these twenty-five years of strenuous bustle and endeavor, other 
duties belonging to civilized administrations have not been neglected, 
especially that of discovering with scrupulous exactness the boundaries of 
the various regions under their control. With that view, explorers have 
been sent by each government to map out its domains and define its 
limits. Thus we have had the various British and German protectorates 
so surveyed that the pioneer’s occupation is quite gone. The 
Congo State possesses a map so full of geographical information 
that it tells the tale of knowledge acquired at a single glance. 
The French have emulated the Belgians, and even the Portuguese 
are fairly well informed concerning every tribal community under 
their protection. 

It has been suggested to me that many young, enterprising 
spirits in America, of like temper and disposition to the old explor- 
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ers, desire to know what fields still remain in Africa where their skill, talents, 
and courage might find congenial tasks. As will be gathered from the fore- 
going remarks, I am of the opinion that we have seen the last of the old style 


. of pathfinders. The reading public, during the last quarter of a century, has 


been pampered with the novelties of African discovery and the exploits of 
exploration. The new generation demands something else, and the surest 
way to its favor must be sought for by the quality of what is supplied to it 
rather than by the quantity. There are no more great lakes, or great rivers, 
or snowy ranges to discover; but, as was said two thousand years ago, 
there is always something new to be found in Africa, and Ross, who found 
the deadly mosquito, has acquired an extraordinary reputation, and John- 
ston, who discovered a new antelope, has stirred anew the public interest. 
Hence we may learn that whatever new or striking thing contributes to 
knowledge is sure of public favor. 

Now, fortunately for the wishes of the resourceful, elastic-minded, and 
courageous youth of the twentieth century, Africa is a very big continent, 
about three and one-fourth million square miles larger than the whole of 
North America, and it must needs require an incalculable amount of varied 
energy before it will become intimately known. The great continental 
mass is subdivided into immense areas of somewhat monotonous extent, 
its Sahara, its river-basins, its karos, its central plains, its longitudinal ter- 
races, and its forests are on a generous scale, and each division, as well as 
each of its thousand tribes, and its fauna and flora,when closely examined, 
offer infinite variety of matter to seekers after knowledge. It is those who 
possess the special moral and physical aptitudes for rese? ch in this old yet 
new continent that interest me at present. 

Between the vast Sahara Desert and the white man’s land capeward, 
there lies an area which might be subdivided into about one hundred and 
fourteen squares of territory of the size of the state of New York, and each 
of these squares offers profitable fields for original research. 

What numberless opportunities are here found for ethnologists and 
anthropologists! There are tribes uncounted, from the pygmy of the Ituri, 
the cannibal of the Aruwimi, the ichthyophagous Wenya, the troglodyte of 
Katanga, the undersized Watwa, up, by many degrees, to the advanced 
races of Uganda and Monbuttu. Representatives of natural man, from the 
earliest prehistoric period down to the present, may be found there. There 
are manikins and unusually tall peoples, types of exceeding variety, coal- 
black, and several shades of brown, copper, and fawn-yellow, woolly and 
frizzy-haired, but it would be tedious to enumerate the many varieties 
offered for study. The countless differences in the somatic character of 
African tribes suggest that as much blending and amalgamation of races 
has taken place in the Dark Continent as in the others. 

The sociological character of African man is of great interest. It has 
not yet been treated scientifically. Travelers have confined themselves 
mainly to such novelties as they happened to meet. Anthropophagy is 
extensively practiced by some of the tribes near the equator, and it would 
be well to know why the practice is more general there than elsewhere, 
Another curious thing to know is whether stature is influenced by environ- 
ment, climate, or diet. The tallest men I found lived in high altitudes, — 
from five thousand feet above sea-level upward; the sturdiest, from three 
thousand feet to five thousand feet; the shortest, excepting the pygmies, 
from sea-level to an elevation of three thousand feet. It deserves study, as 
well, as to what effect the different diets of tribes have on their 
physical systems. Some live on wild berries and fungi,and ground 
vermin; others, on fish; others, wholly on milk, or on meat, or 
grain, or solely on vegetables. 1 was often tempted to pursue 
the question as to whether such specific foods affected the strength 
or intelligence of tribes who thus limited themselves to one kind 
of food. The family life, and the social and economic organi- 
zation of communities, faithfully studied and described, would 
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bring home to ourselves knowledge of the ways of our prehistoric ancestors. 
We sl earn by these how, from the lowest state of degradation, the 
instinct of man has urged him onward by imperceptible degrees along the 
path ol progress, 

Personally, I was always much interested in the subject of primitive 
man. Had I been less absorbed with my ewn special work I should, owing 
to its f ition, have devoted all my attention to it. The tribes we met 
varied from those who wear not a shred of covering, and those who think 
that paint suffices as a garb, 
to those who affect the rich- 
est costumes that can be 
procures ytrange to Say, 
the le eveloped tribes 
were often but a week's . 
march removed from the , : < 
most advanced, so that wide & 
disparit sts in develop- Y 
ment between contiguous 
races In language, man- yp A 
ners, cu s, and physiog- ¥ 
nomy, tribes adjoining each ‘ 


other, eve n neighboring 
villages, will be found to be 


as differe is English from 
Portuguese, or Germans from 
Magyars. ‘The merest nov- 
ice will be able, at a glance, 


to discern the difference be- 


tween Mhumba and an 
Mgogo, though both may be 
quartered in one village. 
Achilies was no greater con- 
trast to Thersites than a pure 
Baima i pygmy, and 
yet only a day’s march sep- 
arates one from the haunts 
of the other; and, if they 
were compelled to exchange 
a hah es, it would be fatal 94... triumphs of explorers 
ULL 
There a multitude of 97° pest, cad for 
the future the gold medals 

tribes, pying the area “ee 

: ~, are reserved for scientists 
between the Saharaand Cape 
Colony, widely dissimilar in 
every teristic and feature, and the biologist who takes the African for 


his study might make discoveries as strange and interesting as any that 
have been made in geography. Not long ago, the first sight of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, or that of the snowy range of Ruwenzori, was hailed as a 


triumph. The first crossing of Africa won distinction, but these triumphs 
of explorers are past, and for the future the gold medals are reserved for 
scientists, and the master in African ethnogeny has a rare chance to win 
a fame that will be great and lasting. 


Monstrous Pictures of Corrosive Grandeur Are Wrought by Time’s Upheavals 


Several explorers have observed peculiar geographical features in 


minor Afri which, with pardonable diffidence, they have left for the 
scientific geologist to explain. In former ages there have been earth- 
movements on a colossal scale in this continent, with long lapses of time 
between them. Between east longitude twenty-nine degrees and thirty-nine 
degrees are to be found the loftiest mountains, the greatest and deepest 
lakes, th 


hest plateaus,and such a pronounced corrugation of the earth's 
surface in parallel lines of hill ridges and valleys that no one has trav- 


ersed this region who has not felt that there were problems of geology 
here of gr nterest. The examination of that singular line of subsidence 
which stretches over fifteen hundred miles in length, and in which are 
found I Nyassa, Pamalombe, Rikwa, Tanganyika, Kivu, Albert Edward, 
and A would be an absorbing task for one who is competent to 
treat of subject. The hypothesis of a layman should not be taken too 


seriously, but it really seems that, in the first attempt of the subterranean 


fires nd vent, the land under the primeval sea was upheaved, and that, 
after the volcanoes of Ruwenzori and Mfumbiro had relieved the pressure, 
lengthy portions of the upheaved land subsided, forming profound chasms 
severa yusand feet deep, which, in course of time, became filled with water. 
The bottom of Lake Nyassa is ascertained to be seven hundred and seventy- 
eight feet below sea-level, while the surface of the lake is over one thou- 


sand, five hundred feet above the sea. Though this may rightly be called 


a profound depth, yet it is generally believed that Lake Tanganyika is still 
deeper. If one could stand on the topmost 
crest of the lofty mountain frames around 
the lakes; and look down on their naked 
beds, he would better realize the fitness , 
of the terms ‘‘colossal’’ and ‘‘ profound 
chasms'’ which I have employed. 
On the eastern flank of this singular 
line of lakes are piled the highest mountains, 
some of them, like the Ruwenzori Range, 
rising to nearly three miles of vertical height 
above the lake or the valley abreast of it. 
On the western flank, the high land is of 
more uniform and lower height, ranging 
from five thousand to eight thousand feet. 
if we turn our faces eastward and im- 
agine ourselves commanding a view of the 
Indian Ocean, we are impressed by the fact 
that the greatest force of the upheaval must 
have been spent in an easterly direction. 


We observe those rather regular corrugations 
of the land, or, rather, land waves, rising and 
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Here Diego Cad, discoverer of the Congo, ended his journey 
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falling until they die away in Lake Victoria and its southerly plains. 

On the left, or northern side, there seems to have been another earth- 
commotion, whether simultaneous or not a layman should not venture to 
say, forming a line of lakes and lakelets and the parallel alternations of 
hill-ridge and valley, with the volcanic peaks of Kilima-Njaro and Kenia 
dominating the whole. 

These regions are now daily traversed by railway passengers whose 
business does not lie in considering the complexity of the geological char- 
acter of the country. One or 
two mountain-climbers have 
deigned to take a purview of 
them, but they have only ac- 
oe } centuated the necessity for a 
; geologist who has time and 
means to make an exhaustive 
study of the regions. Wil- 
liam Gregory, in his fine book 
on the Rift Valley, leads us to 
the startling conjecture that, 
before the Red Sea was 
formed, a goodly portion of 
Eastern Africa was a part of 
Asia. It is beyond the scope 
of this article to follow him, 
however. 

Another singular phe- 
nomenon is presented by the 
rise and fall of Tanganyika 
Lake. Its outlet is the Lu- 
kuga River on the western 
shore, when the lake is full 
enough to overflow. In 1871, 
we know, from Arab report, 
there was no outflow from the 
lake. In 1872, there were 
certain palm trees that afford- 
ed a little shade for the 
market place of Ujiji, and 
the edge of the lake was sev- 
eral hundred yards away, but 
in 1876 the market place was 
under water, and the palm 
trees stood init. Proceeding 
to the Lukuga, I found that 
the lake had risen to within a few inches of an old bank that was over- 
grown with shrubs and reeds, and predicted that, if the rise should continue 
for two or three years more, that bank would be scoured away by the rush 
of outflowing waters. In 1879, Thomson and others discovered that the 
Lukuga was a powerful stream rushing westward to the Congo. Lately we 
are informed that the Lukuga is again dry. 

A curious phenomenon about the lake is the difference in appearance 
between the shores on each side of the southern half and those of the 
northern half. The lake is about three hundred and sixty-five miles long, 
and, as I said, of unknown depth. . Its southern shores present long lines 
of escarpments, abrupt and cliffy, with clean fractures of rock several hun- 
dred feet in height, while those of the northern half, though often steep and 
lofty, are smoothed and rounded, and well clothed with grass, shrubs, and 
trees. A competent geologist could alone be trusted to decide as to whether 
or not the southern half of the lake is a later formation than the northern 
half, and it would be highly interesting to know whether he attributes the 
periodic rise and fall of the lake to the slow or periodic subsidence of its 
bottom, or to cycles of lesser and greater rainfall. 

The problems may be very simple to the man that knows, but, apart 
from the interest involved in their authentic solution by a competent author- 
ity, their solution would tend to explain some of the many anomalies of 
the distribution of the flora and fauna of the continent. 


Botanical Information Is very Meager, but a Wide Field Is Open to Botanists 


In the alpine regions of Equatorial Africa—which are, of course, iso- 
lated by many hundreds of leagues of tropic and subtropic lands from all 
connection with the temperate zone,—are discovered several plants belong- 
ing to a northerly zone, such as groundsels, lobelias, heaths, pine, juniper, 
gladioli, blackberries, etc. Are these relics of an Euro-Afric continent, or 
are they due to wind-sowing, or to bird-migrations ? 

Fresh-water fish of the Central African lakes and rivers, as widely sep- 
arated as the Zambezi from the Nile, would naturally be expected to be 
common to all, but in the Nile are found some which are not found in the 
other African rivers, but are identical with 
those inhabiting the Jordan, and of a kind 
which a few minutes’ exposure to the air 
would destroy. We may reasonably ex- 
plain why the fish of African rivers should 
be of the same species, but it appears to me 
to be a question for accomplished natural- 
ists to account for the appearance of Syrian 
fish in the Nile and not in the Congo, © 
when their headwaters are but a few yards 
apart. 

Some birds, also, such as the darter, 
are common from the Cape to the Soudan, 
but are not found in Nubia or in Egypt, 
though they reappear in Syria. The Pales- 
tinian grackle and fantail raven haunt north- 
eastern Africa, but they are not seen in other 
parts of the continent. 

Our botanical information respecting the 
plants of Africa is very meager, despite the 
heaps of dried herbs brought home from va. 
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rious parts by travelers. More botanists of the type of Schweinfurth are needed. 
Since his day, the remotest parts of the continent have been opened, and natu- 
ralists have now boundless fields before them. In a continental area like 
that of Africa, which rises by stages or terraces from sea level to twenty thou- 
sand feet above it, there must needs be zones producing varying species of 
plant life. In the coastal zone, where the locality is favored by abundance 
of shade and moisture, we have a great variety of tropical plants; but, when 
we climb up to the second terrace, a few hundred feet above, we find that 
the cocoanut and the mangrove, which were conspicuous in the first, have 
disappeared, and, in their stead, we have sycamores, mangoes, planes, etc. 
The third stage upward brings us to a zone where are many varieties of 
thornbushes, shrubby jungles, cacti, dwarftrees, and the euphorbia and 
baobab flourish. A fourth stage, ranging from three thousand to four 
thousand feet above sea level, is peculiarly favorable to pasture grass and 
well-grown and useful timber. A climb of a thousand feet or more higher 
brings us to vegetation which reminds us of Europe. We see blackberry 
and bilberry bushes, thistles, nettles, sunflowers, gigantic ox-eye daisies, 
meadow rue, etc. Another rise takes us to an Alpine zone, where heaths, 
junipers, ragworts, and groundsels flourish, and above this are the glaciers 
and everlasting snow fields. 

It will be clear, therefore, that a botanist may spend a lifetime on the 
coastal zone, and yet know scarcely anything of the plant life of Africa. I 
will go further and say that, though there were an army of botanists explor- 
ing Eastern Africa, our knowledge of the botany of the continent would 
be still incomplete; for, just as the fauna of the eastern half differs in 
many respects from that of the western half, so the flora differs. A few 
paces west of the central line will take us in view of the Ail palm, and 
almost every mile westward and downward will reveal greater variety and 
more luxuriance of vegetation until we reach a forest that has no parallel 
in North, South, or East Africa. 


The Possibilities Are Practically Unlimited for Experts in Physical Geography 

It is also clear, I think, that, besides the phytogeographer, Africa is 
much in want of patient physiographers to supply that fullness of knowl- 
edge which the pioneer explorer in his rapid traverses was unable to 
gather, and the gleaners of knowledge sometimes meet with unexpected 
results, —the rewards of patience and perseverance. I take, as an instance 
of what I mean, Commander Whitehouse’s survey of the northern half of 
the Victoria Nyanza. In extent, the area he surveyed is not one five-hun- 
dredth part of the Africa to which I referred at the beginning of this paper, 
but he has produced a chart with which no cartographer will dare to take 
liberties. It has just been issued by the British Topographical Office, 
and at once takes rank, for its fullness of information, its accuracy of de- 
lineation, magnetic and true bearings, its soundings, and its marginal 
contours of eminences, with any of the best admiralty surveys. Such a 
chart cannot be produced by haste, but only by the most patient plodding, 
after voyages and crossings without number, observations pursued for 
months, and a wearing care for his notes, exposed to peril from barbarous 
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ignorance, insects, and the mildewing influence of a fickle tropic atmosphere, 

Approaching Mr. Waterhouse’s work in completeness and detail is 
the chart of Nyassa Lake and its shores, by Lieutenant Rhoades. In this 
we have the bottom of the lake mapped out, as well as the mountainous 
shores round about it. 

Another admirable example of thorough efficiency is furnished to us 
by Dr. Kandt’s investigation of Lake Kivu and its shores. This lake, of 
whose existence and location I gave the first intimation as early as 1871, 
has only been discovered lately; but, though its discovery has been so 
tardy, it has been honored with one of the first complete investigations 
that has been made of a Central African district. The results of Dr. Kandt’s 
lengthy series of investigations have not yet been published, but from the 
manner he has pursued them, and the time expended on then, it is confi- 
dently anticipated that his ‘*‘ Monograph au Kivu'’ will be of immense in- 
terest, and a model of its kind. 


He Who Acquires Knowledge Is Greater than He Who Climbs Mountains 


For an excellent handbook of a particular region in ethnology, I would 
commend Paul Kodman’s book on the tribes round the Victoria Nyanza. 
Kodman is a C.:rman, and it is to be noticed with regret that his bias toward 
his fatherland should be introduced in a book specially treating of African 
ethnology. Except for this blemish it would be an admirable illustration 
of the form and quality of what would be welcome from future travelers 
who are not specialists in science. 

A word might be said to those brave spirits who, with a passion for 
adventure, having special talents for observation, and being constitutionally 
energetic and naturally persevering, desire to enter Africa in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Assuming that they possess the qualifications hinted at, and 
are withal physically sound, they should deliberately choose the iine of 
work according to their inclinations and aptitudes,and then devote a period 
to acquiring all possible information of what has already been accomplished 
in that line and in the region, or its neighborhood, where they propose to 
operate. In obtaining this information they would be able to test their 
own deficiency or capacity for better work; and, if the former, they would 
find it wise to perfect themselves in the knowledge they lack before under- 
taking, at perhaps peril to their lives and great cost, what would probably 
be superfluous. 

It might be well to remember, also, that the race is not always to the 
swift, or to the strong. It is not the man who climbs the highest moun- 
tain, or marches the most miles in a given time, that wins most favor from 
a discerning public, but he who has brought back the greatest store of 
knowledge and the richest fruits of his studies. 

If, in addition to his natural gifts, the intending investigator has been 
assiduous in preparing himself for the venture, by enlarging his mind and 
improving his powers of research, he should incline himself with all ear- 
nestness to his mission, and set forth in the sure conviction that, just as he 
magnifies and exalts his work, by giving it whole-heartedly his love and his 
faith, so will his work magnify and exalt him, and become valuable to all. 
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It was with mingled pride and nervousness 
that Betty looked forward to Thanksgiv- 
ing Day; with pride, because she was in 
her own home, and found it more pleasing 
with each day; with nervousness, because 
she had planned to celebrate her first holi- 
day in her new home by a family dinner, — 
a dinner to Jack’s family, at that. His father 
and mother were going to Florida for the 
winter, and they had consented to time their 
journey so that they might spend Thanks- 
giving with their son and daughter-in-law. 
As soon as this was decided upon, Betty, 
with the rashness characteristic of inexperi- 
ence, decided that she would make a big 
affair of the festival. Straightway,she made 
Jack write to his married brother, who lived 
about seventy miles away, and urge him to 
come over and dine with the party on the 
festal day. Jack’s sister would be with her 
father and mother, and Betty wrote and 
begged her own brother to come and make 
one more at the table, —‘‘to balance things 
and help me support the dignity of my 
family,’’ she said. 

Even before the acceptances had come, 
Betty was busy planning what to have. It 
must be a fine dinner, of course, and there 
must be all the orthodox Thanksgiving 
dishes. Certain of these were taken as 
a matter of course in Betty's own New Eng- 











“The pies that were to figure on her table on 
that occasion should be of her own make” 





land home, and others, Jack had assured her, 
were more or less indispensable in his pa- 
ternal mansion. So the occasion was fraught 
with many responsibilities. 

Along a few lines Betty felt she could 
depend upon her cook. She had proved 
satisfactorily that she could stuff and roast 
a chicken,—and if a chicken, why not a 
turkey? Likewise,she could cook the regular 
vegetables. There was no doubt that the 
sweet potatoes, the corn fritters and the 
boiled rice that Betty had mentally decided 
upon would be all they should be. There 
were also two or three soups on which Betty 
felt she could rely. 

But when it came to pastry! Hannah 
had tried just one pie. Jack was the most 
patient of husbands, but on that occasion 
he had said with labored sprightliness that 
he thought in future they would do better 
to stick to rice pudding. That was one 
dessert that Hannah could make well. 


Here Was a Problem! *T was Her First Pie 


Although Betty had then and there made 
up her mind to put into practice her cooking- 
school instructions in pastry-making, she had 
never done it, and here was Thanksgiving 
just around the corner, so to speak. Fora 
moment she basely thought of the Women’s 
Exchange, and the pies that could be bought 
there, but then she repelled the thought. 
The pies that were to figure on her table on 
that occasion should be o! her own make, 
if she perished in the attempt; also, there 
should be a plum pudding, one of the 
dishes Jack counted upon. He had been 
away from home for three Thanksgivings, 
and a plum pudding was one of the things, 
he declared, he had married to get. 

The pies were to be of pumpkin. Betty 
decided that with those and the plum pud- 
ding they must be content for sweets. Then 
she meant to have a chicken pie, because 
that was one of her own family traditions, 
There would have to be pastry for that, too, 
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Betty began to believe she did not care m&ch for Thanksgiving Day or for 
family parties. Still, when she came to think of it, she knew she would be 
horribly disappointed if anything were to happen to break up the plans, and 
she knew, too, in her secret soul, that she felt she could make good pies. 
Why had she taken lessons and made endless notes and watched the teacher 
as she mixed and rolled out and manipulated, if she could not make 
pastry? Itshould be a fine, light paste, too. None of the ordinary 
family pie crust wou!d do on such an occasion as this. 

it would have been more prudent for Betty to have tried an ex- 
periment or two in the pastry-making line before the time arrived 
when she must make that which was to be submitted to the as- 
sembled family. She fully meant to do that, but half a dozen things 
crowded in. A friend from out of town came unexpectedly, and 
had to be piloted about the shopping district, Hannah's sister was 
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and yolks of six eggs separately. With eggs at thirty cents a dozen, she 
saw the cost of her pudding rising rapidly. 

The materials prepared, they were to be put together. The beaten 
yolks of the eggs and a cupful of milk were stirred into the butter and 
sugar; then the flour, with the suet in it, alternately with the frothed whites 
of the eggs. After this, Betty measured out and added a grated 
nutmeg and half a teaspoonful each of ground mace and cloves, 
and half a cupful of brandy. She mixed enough flour with the 
raisins, currants and citron,—there were two tablespoonfuls of the 
citron,—to coat them well, so that they would not sink to the bot- 
tom of the pudding, and added them to the mixture already made. 
Then she Leat it hard and stood back, tired but triumphant Al 
she had to do now was to put it in the mold and boil it. 

This hai seemed so simple an affair that Betty had hardly 


sick for a day or two and she had to be cared for by Betty’s hand- given it a thought. She found herself confronted with a difficulty. 
maid, while Betty herself was left in the lurch, Eveninsocom- ppe noble hero She had too much pudding to go into the one mold she had for 
pact and convenient a little house as her own, it was a good deal of the festal day the purpose. The only thing to do was to boil one now and the 


for a rather inexperienced young woman to do all the work, and 
Betty had her hands full. But Hannah returned on the Monday 
night before Thanksgiving, and Betty heaved a sigh of relief and resolved 
to sally in on her pastry-making the first thing the next morning. Then 
the pastry would have time to get cold before she would make her pies on 
Wednesday. The plum pudding, too, had to be put together on Tuesday, and 
Betty spent most of Monday evening stoning raisins, pressing Jack into 
service for that and for slicing citron. 

The last thing Betty did before going to bed was to put the chopping- 
bowl and knife, the rolling-pin,and the pastry-board by an open window in 
the pantry, that they might become chilled through. It was a cold night or 
she would have had to try to get some of them into the refrigerator. She 
did put the bow! of flour there, and the butter was already near the ice. 


Betty’s most Cherished Hopes Were All Jeopardized by the Plum Pudding 


Breakfast was an early meal the next morning, and Betty was in more 
or less of a fidget until the dishes were washed and out of the way, so that 
she could get at her pastry. Her first step was to measure four cups of sifted 
flour into the wooden chopping-bowl, and put with it a cup and a half of 
butter. She should have weighed it, but she had no scales among her house- 
hold possessions. She had been taught, however, that a cup of butter is 


equal to half a pound, and that four cups of flour weigh a pound. So, as 
her recipe for rough puff paste called for three-quarters of a pound of butter 
to one of flour, she knew that by her measuring she had ‘an equivalent of 
this weight. 


When the flour and butter were together, Betty took her stand in the 
coolest corner of the kitchen, near the window, which she opened a crack, 
and, after adding a pinch of salt to the flour,she proceeded to chop the butter 
into this. It was warm work, and the slight current of air was not unwel- 
come. It took her some minutes to get the butter and flour into shape for 
making into pastry. When she stopped her chopping, pieces of butter the 
size of a pea were still left, but these,as she learned from the scrawled pages 
of the manuscript notebook she had preserved from her cooking lessons, 
were not too large. Into the prepared butter and flour, she then turned a 
small cup of iced water, first hollowing a hole to receive it. The water she 
stirred in with the chopping knife, turning the ingredients over and over until 
she hada firm dough. All the scraps of butter and flour were not worked in, 
but these Betty turned out on the floured board with the dough. The ice- 
cold rolling-pin next came into play, and she made the dough into a sheet 
about half an inch thick, folded it in three, rolled it out,and did this twice 
more. By this time the dough was rather soft in spite of the fact that 
Betty had handled it as little as possible and had kept everything cold. 
She laid it on atin plate and put it into the ice box. It was made,and she 
did not know if it was right,even though she had followed directions. Not 
until it had stood long enough to be chilled through could she know if it 
were really puff paste, or only ‘‘family pie crust.’’ 

The next work was to make the plum pudding. ‘This will not be a 
cheap meal,"’ Betty sighed, as she looked at the recipe. The pastry in it- 
self was expensive, for butter was thirty cents a pound, and a pound and a 
half of it had gone into the paste. But Thanksgiving comes but once a 
year, and so she braced herself to meet the cost. 

The pound of raisins had been seeded and Betty next chopped them. 
She had bought the ‘‘cleansed currants,’’ but in spite of the assurances on 
the outside of the parcel that they were entirely 
clean, she took the precaution to wash them and o 
pick them over, setting them in the oven to dry. Gin 
Then she chopyed half a pound of beef kidney 





suet, freed from strings, into five cupfuls of flour, ¥ 
and after that rubbed two tablespoonfuls of butter > Betty 
into a cup of granulated sugar and beat the whites { 


* Something was very 
much wrong. The 
mold iad_ turned. 

could have 

wept in her sorrow ” 


other later. So she greased her mold, put in the pudding, fitted 

on the top, and plumped it into a potof boiling water. This went 
on the hottest part of the stove, and, heated, weary, but happy, Betty went 
up stairs, to lie down and rest her back and arms. 

But alas for the pudding! In less than an hour, Hannah eame up stairs 
with a troubled face. 

‘*Would you please come down and look at the pudding, ma’am ?” 
she asked. ‘‘I’m afraid there’s something wrong with it."’ 

Something was very much wrong. The mold had turned over in the pot. 
In spite of the top, the water had gotten into the pudding and a half liquid 
mess was the result. Betty could have lifted up her voice and wept. _Per- 
haps she would have done so, if she had not recollected the extra supply of 
pudding which her ignorance had moved her to make. When she had 
emptied and washed and re-greased the mold, she filled it again. But this 
time she put it in a smaller pot. No amount of vigorous boiling could up- 
set the mold this time. The water seethed and bubbled, but the mold 
stood firm until the pudding was taken from the fire at the end of the five 
hours of cooking that the recipe demanded. 

The next day the work of making the pies was begun bright and early. 
The pastry was hard and solid. It was rolled out with as near an imitation 
as Betty could give of the light touch she recollected given by her cooking 
teacher. The instruction had been to handle it as one would fine velvet. 
Betty did the best she could. The board was lightly floured, and so was 
the rolling-pin, and the pastry cut into three parts. One portion was rolled 
into a sheet about a third of an inch thick and on this Betty inverted her 
deep, tin pie-plate. With a sharp knife, she cut a circle a little larger than 
the plate, so as to allow for the depth of the pie, and with this she lined the 
tin. The edges were not pressed on the outside, but allowed to overrun a 
little the outer edge of the tin. Into it went the pumpkin mixture. A 
pumpkin had been stewed and strained, and to a pint of it Betty added half 
a cup of sugar, three eggs beaten light, a pint of milk, and a half teaspoon- 
ful each of mace, cinnamon, and ginger. This made two pies, and they 
were, of course, baked without top crusts. They required careful watching 
lest they should scorch, but they were beautiful to behold when they were 
taken from the oven. 


A nicely Seasoned Chicken Pie Made the Thanksgiving Dinner Complete 


The chicken pie took a little longer and could not be done entirely 
until Thanksgiving Day, but the chickens, a pair of rather small roasters, 
were jointed the day before and put over the fire in just enough cold water 
to cever them. In this they stewed slowly for an hour. By that time they 
were tender, and Betty took them out and put them away. To the gravy in 
the pot, she added a bay leaf and a stalk of celery, a grated onion and a 
couple of sprigs of parsley, and salt and pepper to taste. This simmered 
together for nearly an hour before Betty removed it from the fire. 

The family arrived on Thanksgiving Day to find the house in spick and 
span order, and a dinner that made the young hostess rejoice with pride. 
The plum pudding had been put onto heat in the mold in which it had 
been cooked, two hours before dinner, and liquid and hard sauce had been 
made by Betty. The chicken had been arranged in the deep dish provided 
for the pie, the gravy strained over it, a cover of the paste— nearly half an 
inch thick, — put over it, and this was baked at the same time as the turkey. 
On this and the vegetables and the soup, Hannah had excelled herself. 

As Betty tried to look modest when receiving 
the praises of her guests, she wondered that she 
had ever dreaded the dinner. Even in the midst 
of the thought of the expense of the feast,—for 
a well cooked and generous Thanksgiving dinner 
of the orthodox kind must cost money,—she felt 
that it had proved worth while. 








THE SONG 


Action, unceasing endeavor,—whether with brain or with brawn ; 
Singing of hammer on anvil, thrust of the plough through the soil, 

Thought born of thought in the nighttime, ax-stroke in silence of dawn, 
Solving the secrets of science,—secrets that guerdon our toil. 

Action, strong effort forever,—this is the life of our time; 

This is the heart-throb of Manhood, the pulsing of purpose sublime. 


Fiickered the glaive long in battles, carving the future of kings, 
Cutting the fetters of bondmen, doing God’s will in His way;— 

Now in its scabbard "tis sleeping, here on the wall where it swings, 
Dust on its hilt and Time’s sharp teeth eating its edge, day by day. 





OF THE WORLD - 


-Health from their restlessness rises; but, in the stagnant lagoon, 


ROBERT MACKAY 


Hauberk nor casque brought it harming, yet all of its temper is gone,— 
Vanished its puissant prowess,—to-day labor rolls the world on. 


Tides of the amorous ocean strive for the kiss of the moon, 
Rivers, full-bosomed and brimming, bring their broad blessings to men; 


Born is the pestilent vapor,—born in the death-breeding fen. 
Water, life’s limitless solvent, its blessings will freely disburse; 
When it is stagnant and pulseless, lo, it is turned to a curse. 
Action, untiring and constant,—this is the law of our breath; 
Live, then! O brothers who labor; labor that ceases is—death. 
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CAN’T say that he ever did anything to distin- 
guish himself above all other minks. He 
was born, grew up, practiced his profession,— 
which was that of a hunter and fisherman,—lived, 
died, and left his children to take his place. He 
had a few adventures along the way, it is true, but 
almost all minks have those. He was only a link 
in the long, long chain of life. But he was a good 
link, and a strong one, and the chain was never 
weakened through his fault. He played his part 
in Nature’s scheme of things, and played it well; 
and it is at least supposed that the things which 
’ make a mink a mink, those peculiar traits and 
qualities which fit him to Lis environment, and 
which have doubtless been slowly evolving through 
thousands of generations, were a little stronger 
and a little more pronounced when he handed 
them down to his offspring than when he received 
them from his parents, —which was all that Nature 
could ask of him, and more than can be said of 
some of us. 

Of all those traits and qualities there was per- 
haps none more thoroughly characteristic than his 
love of the water,—of water in general, and of his 
own trout stream in particular. It was his hunt- 
ing-ground, his playground, and the source of a 
great part of his food supply; and, sometimes most 
important of all,—it was his safest haven of refuge 
when hard pressed by an enemy. 

This latter fact was brought home to him quite 
forcibly on the night when he parted company 
with his mother, his three brothers, and his one 
sister, and started out to seek his fortune. ‘The 
first thing he had to do was to go hunting, and, by 
the way, a great deal of his hunting was always 
done after nightfall, though by no means all of it. 
His eyes were so constructed that they could see 
almost as well in the dark as by day, and he found 
that in the daytime he was apt to feel a little dull, 
and not quite up to concert pitch, especially when 
the sun was at its highest. On this particular 
night, he was prowling up and down the banks of 
his beloved stream. Sometimes, as he went peer- 
ing and prying through the darkness, he was fairly 
in the water, wading, or swimming free. Some- 
times he was on land, creeping along under the 
bank, or making short, side excursions among the 
trees. Everywhere he was looking for something 
that was made of meat and that was not too big 
for him to tackle. An owl hooted, somewhere 
away off in the distance; the leaves stirred gently 
in the night wind; the stream gurgled and chuc- 
kled with low laughter as it swirled under a fallen 
tree; and once there was a soft rustling in the 
bushes as a deer came down to drink. To all 


these things the mink gave little heed, but by and 
by he heard something that really interested him, 
—the squeak of a wood-mouse. It seemed to 
come from a few rods up the stream, and he crept 
slowly and cautiously toward it, keeping himself 
hidden in the grass and low bushes that clothed 
the bank, and straining his eyes through the dark- 
ness for a glimpse of that foolish little animal that 
did not know enovgh to keep his mouth shut. 
Presently he caugl.t sight of him, sitting under a 
large tree four or five yards from the water. 
Whether the mouse was hurt and was crying out 
in pain, whether he was lonesome and was trying 
to call his mate or his mother, or whether he was 
simply garrutous, the mink didn’t know and 
didn’t care. He would taste good, anyhow. 

Our friend coiled himself up like a steel spring, 
with his back arched, his hind feet far forward 
under his body, and every muscle tense. Sud- 
denly, he straightened and launched himself 
through the air, like a shot from a catapult, and 
the mouse stopped short in the middle of a squeak 
and never spoke again. 

But someone else had heard that shrill little 
cry. Before the mink had time to begin his meal 
there was a faint rustle at the top of the bank,and 
he looked up and saw two great green eyes, bigger 
and more diabolical than his own, glaring fiercely 
down at him and his prey. Another steel spring 
was coiled for the leap, and, quick as a flash, an- 
other catzpult-skot came flying down the bank. 
But the mink was quicker still, and the lynx 
snarled with disappointed rage as he saw the end 
of his long, dark-brown tail disappear in a little 
hole that ran down under a root of atree. For 
a moment he seemed safe. But it was only for a 
moment; then the big cat began to scratch and 
tear at the entrance to his retreat, the moss came 
away in great chunks,and the soft vegetable mold 
flew in every direction as the big claws raked it 
out. Suddenly, a peculiar musky odor, strong and 
disagreeable, tainted the night air, for truth com- 
pels me to state that a mink possesses a weapon 
somewhat like that of a skunk, though not nearly 
so formidable, and the mink of which I write did 
not hesi‘ate to use his on such occasions as this. 
I don’t know that we can blame him, under the 
circumstances. Perhaps, indeed, we really ought 
to wish that for this once the weapon had been a 
little more powerful, for it didn’t seem to have 
much effect on the lynx,who merely sneezed once 
or twice, and then dug away more eagerly than 
before. 

It looked as if the mink’s time had come. 
There was certainly no escape for him, unless he 









could find a back door to this hole and seek a bet- 
ter place of refuge. But,as it happened, he found 
one,— ist a narrow chink that opened on the 
other sice of the root. It was very small, but the 
mink was very slender and very slippery, and, 
wherever his head could go, his long, lean body 
could follow. Very cautiously and quietly he 
worked his way out, while the lynx was still claw- 
ing away at the front entrance. There was a soft 
scurrying among the dry leaves, and his catship 
looked up just in time to see a small, dark object 
gliding like a shadow toward the water. He made 
a wild leap in pursuit, but he was just too late; 
there was a little splash, and the mink was gone. 
The lynx fairly yelled, he was so mad, and for sev- 
eral minutes he watched and waited for a chance to 
catch our friend when he should come up for breath. 
But our friend didn’t come. The current was with 
him, and he swam with all his might. He was 
long and narrow, like a torpedo-boat, his broad, 
half-webbed feet made oars almost as good as a 
loon’s, his little,round ears were almost hidden in 
his fur, that they might not hinder him, and the fur 
itself lay back so smooth and sleek that even a 
fish could hardly have met with less resistance to 
his progress through the water. Moreover, his 
lungs were especially adapted to going a long time 
without taking breath. Once in the stream, every- 
thing favored him, and, when at last he came to 
the surface again, he was far away from the lynx, 
and the dead mouse was still in his mouth. The 
trout stream had saved him,and,in the gray of the 
dawn, he sat on a log beside the water, and ate 
his breakfast in peace. 

He was fond of mice,as so many beasts of prey 
are; but of course he did n't live entirely, or even 
largely, on them. They and the earthworms,— 
another dish to which he was rather partial, —were 
his tidbits. The larger items on his bill of fare 
were many and various, but one thing was no- 
ticeable about almost all of them,—they were 
brought to him either directly or indirectly by 
the trout stream. For fish and fresh-water clams 
he had to dive and swim. Muskrats lived in 
burrows along the banks, as did many of the 
mice, and would n’t have been there if the stream 
hadn’t. Even the land animals, the rabbits and 
squirrels, the partridges and the spruce hens, were 
easier to catch because of the stream. The mink 
could navigate on land, of course, and his gait, 
though not especially graceful, was fairly rapid. 
He could even climb trees, though he did n't often 
do it But he wasn’t exactly built for running 
down rabbits. He used to try it sometimes, after 
he got older and larger, and I think he enjoyed 
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frightening them and try- 
ing to head them off as 
they doubled and twisted 
on their trails, but I don’t 


believe he ever caught 
many. A rabbit looks soft 
and foolish and helpless, 
but the way he can un- 
button himself and go 


bounding and somersault- 
ing through the snow is 
something marvelous. A 
much surer way is to lie in 
wait for one, or to creep up 
behind him unawares, and 


leap upon him before he 

knows you are coming. 

Sometimes one screams a ae 
like a baby, and struggles frightfully before you can 
finish him, but he is not a very good fighter, and 
you can generally settle him if you hold on long 
enough. What better place can there be forlying in 
wait than the spot on the margin of astream where 
they come down to drink? Bird and beast, furred or 
feathered, big or little, must all come to the water, 
sooner or later, and if you are there you will have 
your chance of getting them. Then there are the 
frogs, —not merely their hind legs,as you get them 
in a fashionable café, but whole animals. Many 
a big bullfrog or tiny peeper, singing his bass or 
treble solo to the moon from the cool, wet heart of 
the Great Tahquamenon Swamp, was cut shortin the 


middle of his song and went the way of the wood- 


mouse. Of course the frogs are only to be found 
in or near the water. And there were the foods 
which, like strawberries in the city markets, are to 
be had only at certain seasons of the year, such, 


for instance, as fishes’ eggs, —those delicious little 
balls of yellow or brown jelly that are to be found 
in autumn in the nests of the brook trout. The 
mink was not slow in finding out all these things, 
and he got his full share of everything that was 
available. 

Moreover, the trout stream gave the mink his 


home and his mate. You are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that he was much of a family man. The 
home was merely a nest of partridge feathers in 
an old muskrat burrow, of which he had taken 
possession by turning out the rightful owner. He 


was not there all the time, but came and went as 
it pleased him. His mate, to be candid, was only 
a temporary one. He proved a bet- 
ter lover than husband, but he was 
not a good father. 


“I think he enjoyed frightenin 
to head them off as they doubled on their trails” 
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ing them and trying 


was dry as powder, and there was nothing to feed its 
sources in the swamp; and, as the water fell, the ice 
in the middle of the stream had sagged and fallen 
with it, but along the shores, where the bank had 
held it up, shallow air spaces were left here and there 
under the hard crystal roof. The mink breathed 
long and deep, and on he went again, the top of 
his head just brushing the smooth under surface 
of the ice. Don’t you wish you could have fol- 
lowed him and seen all the strange sights that lie 
hidden in the heart of a frozen stream? He found, 
at length, the thing that he was seeking, for, ina dark 
little nook under the bank, he caught sight of the 
lurking, shadowy form of a brook trout. In a 
stern chase a trout is not very readily caught. 
Suckers are probably easier. But,once in a while, 
you can get one cornered, if luck happens to be 
with you; and this one tried to hide in the farthest 
recesses of a hole, and consequently lost his life. 
Two sharp little eyes had seen him, and, when he 
turned and tried to make a dash for liberty and 
life, four sharp little canine teeth caught him as he 
went by and held him fast in spite of all his wrig- 
gling. Our friend started down stream with his 
prey, and just then the other mink, his future 
mate, came by with a shiny little herring in her 
mouth. They journeyed on in company, and pres- 
ently their two little brown heads popped up out 
of the open water of the rapid, and they climbed 
upon the ice and ate breakfast together. 

That was the way they got acquainted. Though 
much smaller than he, she was very pretty and at- 
tractive, and it was no wonder that he fell in love 
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with her, as far as it is in 
the nature of a mink to 
fall in love with anything. 
One sometimes wonders 
just how much pleasure 
and happiness a_ hus- 
band and wife among 
the woods people get out 
of each other's society, 
and how much they really 
know about that emotion 
which is said to make the 
world go round. There 
would seem to be some 
reason for thinking that 
the minks may have en- 
joyed their marital rela- 
tions more than did some 
of their neighbors, for they were both of a rather 
lively and playful temperament, and were prob: 
ably disposed to take a more or less cheerful 
view of life, at least as compared with such slug- 
gish creatures as the porcupines. But, however 
all that may be, their matrimonial career was a 
short one, for she left him before the children 
came. I’m afraid she had an idea that he might 
want to eat them; and, what’s worse, I’m afraid 
she really had pretty good grounds for her appre- 
hensions. Anyhow, she cleared out between two 
days, and he did not see her again till late in the 
following autumn. By that time the babies, who 
at first were small and blind and hadn't any 
clothes, had grown to a fairly good size, put on 
garments of soft, downy brown fur, and gone out 
into the world to take care of themselves, just as 
their father and mother and their uncles and aunts 
had done before them. 

Then, one day, he met her again. Just what 
they said to each other, or whether they said any- 
thing in particular, is more than I can tell, but I 
don’t really believe they made much fuss about 
the meeting. They wandered off up the stream 
together, and presently she caught sight of some- 
thing on the farther bank that roused her curi- 
osity, and straightway she swam across to see about 
it. It proved to be a miniature fence, built in the 
form of a horseshoe, with the head of a partridge 
lying on the ground at the farther end of the 
enclosure. Planted in the entrance, though she 
didn’t know it at the time, was a steel trap,—a 
very nice steel trap, brand new and in excellent 
working order. She ought to have 
been sensible enough to keep away 
from such an arrangement, but she 





They met in the stream on a bright, 
frosty dayin February. What other 
place ever seems quite so cold and 


dead, so uninhabited and so unin- 
habitable, as a little river in mid- 
winter, frozen over, and lying white 
and still, like a shrouded corpse, in 


its long, crooked bed between the 
ranks of snow-laden trees? Yet life, 
and pleasure, and sport, and even 
love, may be at play down under the 
ice. There is one spot where the 
mink’s trout stream runs too swiftly 
to freeze, and to that he came on this 
cold,sunshiny morning, and plunged 
into the brown water to see what he 
could find. Up against the current 
he swam, stemming its rush and 
flow like an otter in a hurry; and, 
when he came to the edge of the ice, 
he simply ducked his head and 
dived into the darkness underneath, 
apparently as much at home as if he 
had been born there. To tell the 
truth, the darkness was not very 
dense, for the ice was almost as clear 
as glass, and the snow that lay upon 
itwas notdeep. Tothe mink it was 
as good as broad daylight. On he 
went, keeping a sharp lookout on 
every hand, but for a time finding 
nothing, till by and by he began to 
feel the need of some fresh oxygen. 
A man might have been frightened, 
but the mink knew his business, and 
he pushed right ahead, keeping close 
to the bank, where the stream was 
shallow. Suddenly, the icy lid lifted 
itself an inch or so above the water, 
just as he knew it would, and his 
nose popped up into a thin stratum 
of air. The stream had fallen a 
little since the ice had formed, for, 
in that bitter cold weather, the snow 





“* He drank as he had never drunk before. 


glance up when she came back with a poker in her hand” 











He did not even 


wasn't, I’m sorry to say. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and when 
going about her usual everyday busi- 
ness, she seemed to be quite bright 
and intelligent; but she was not al- 
ways so quick as might have been 
desired in grasping a new situation. 
Circumspection was not her strong 
point, and, while she was as full as 
she could hold of a certain kind of 
valor, yet she had little of its better 
part,—discretion. So she walked 
straight into the enclosure, or at least 
she started in. The scene that fol- 
lowed was a very painful one, and I 
think we will not dwell long upon it. 
Some animals would have performed 
an amputation and gone off on 
three legs, but she did not seem to 
know that this could be done. In- 
stead of cutting her limb off just 
above the trap, she bit and tore at 
the foot below its jaws, and only 
succeeded in lacerating her flesh. 
Next, she tried biting the trap, but of 
course she only succeeded in break- 
ing off the points of all her best and 
most valuable teeth on the hard, 
cold steel. Again that strong musky 
odor, the same that her mate had 
tried to use against the lynx, drifted 
off upon the wind, as useless and 
harmless as the last summer's wild 
flowers. Everything was in vain,and 
for a time she fairly frothed at the 
mouth, she was soangry. Then, by 
and by, she seemed to realize that 
her case was hopeless, and once or 
twice she lifted up her voice in a 
kind of shrill scream. Yet she never 
showed the white feather, and, even 
when the trapper came to kill her 
and remove her skin, there was de- 
fiance as well as despair in the look 
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she gave him. Did you ever take a rat in a 
‘‘catch-’em-alive,’’ and see him throw himself 
against the bars, squealing with rage, and fairly 
crazy to get at you and do to you what he knows 
you are about to do to him? Such a rat is gen- 
tleness itself compared with the fury of anger and 
hate with which the mink greeted the trapper; and, 
if he had only come near enough, instead of stand- 
ing off and hitting her with a cowardly club, she 
would have done her level best to take his life in- 
stead of letting him take hers. 

Our friend had to find another mate. In fact, 
he had to find several in the course of his life, for 
none of them ever stayed with him very long. 
That was n't usually very difficult, however, except 
when some one else happened to want the same 
wife. Then there was likely to be a battle royal, 
but our friend was a husky mink, and he seldom 
came out second best. Now a fight, and nowa 
feast; now hunting, and now love-making; now 
the keen joy of life and health, of play, of the 
scamper on the beach and the frolic in the water, 
and now a vision of sudden death, — that was the 
way the mink’s days went by,—and the stream 
had its part in almost everything, and, when the 
end came, it was the water—or, rather, the lack of 
it, that took him to his fate. 

Several crews of lumbermen invaded his terri- 
tory that summer, and he was forced to leave his 
home and go wandering about the Great Tahqua- 
menon Swamp in search of another location. If 
he hoped for a new one as good as the old one, he 
was to be disappointed. There may be other little 
rivers with banks and waters as populous with mice 
and partridges and fish and clams and rabbits, but, 
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if there are, the mink didn’t findthem. Fortwo 
or three weeks, he journeyed here and there, try- 
ing one water course after another, only to aban- 
don it and look for something else, till one 
scorching August day, when he nearly died of 
thirst. When the woods are hot at all they are 
very hot indeed, and that day came very near be- 
ing a ‘‘record-breaker.’’ In the dense cedar, it 
was fairly suffocating; out in the blackened burn- 
ings, the ground was like the top of a stove; and, 
even in the maple woods and the open tamarack, 
the air was heavy and still, and the heat was al- 
most unbearable. Worst of all, the mink could 
find nothing to drink, for there had been no rain 
for weeks, and the Great Tahquamenon Swamp was 
becoming dry. Perhaps he would n’t have minded 
it so much if he had n’t been accustomed all his 
life to bathing and playing in the water whenever 
he felt like it; but,to one who had lived in a trout 
stream, this strange, new form of suffering was al- 
most more than he could endure. Life and strength 
seemed to be going out of him, and he felt as if he 
were burning. If he had known the way,he would 
have gone straight home to the old place, in spite 
of all the lumbermen in the woods; but, somehow 
or other, he had lost his reckoning and didn’t 
know where he was. There was nothing to do but 
push on, hoping against hope that somewhere he 
might find water. 

Late in the afternoon, he stood at the edge of a 
little clearing, looking out upon a scene that was 
to him a very novel one. A few rough board 
shanties were scattered about the field, a sawmill’s 
machinery was shrieking and screaming, there 


. were piles of lumber beside the tramways, and of 
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logs on the banking-ground, a team was hauling 
sawdust to a dump, and, while the mink stood 
there, a railway train went rumbling and thunder- 
ing by. It was no place for him. He knew that 
he ought to turn squarely around and go back the 
way he had come. But he didn’t, for his nose 
told him that there was water near. For a long 
time he stood and fought a losing battle with the 
greatest temptation of his life, and at length he left 
the friendly shelter of the trees and struck out 
across the clearing, straight toward a house where 
a little girl was sitting on the threshold, and a 
water barrel stood beside the doorstep. There was 
a cry of fright from the child, and her mother 
came running just in time to see our friend thrust- 
ing his nose down into the barrel. He looked up 
at the woman, and his white teeth gleamed, and 
his eyes snapped with mingled fear and anger and 
defiance. Hewouldn’t budge aninch. He had 
come for water, and he meant to have it. She 
stepped back into the house, and again he low- 
ered his head and drank as he had never drunk 
before. He did not even glance up when she 
came back with a poker in her hand, so oblivious 
was he of everything but the cool, comforting, re- 
freshing stream that was pouring down his throat. 
It was one of the greatest enjoyments of his life. 

When the little girl’s father came home from 
work he was told a wonderful story, and they 
showed him a pretty little animal about two feet 
long, with soft, silky, brown fur, a white spot under 
his chin, a long, slender body, a bushy tail, half- 
webbed feet, and—a broken neck. The mink had 
found the water and drunk his fill, but he had paid 
with his life for the keen pleasure of a moment. 









Part II. 





‘THE man of business who devotes his surplus wealth to the promotion of 
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power in public affairs. To this the reply is always made that the average man 








education or of art, or to the alleviation of suffering, is doing public 
service. So, too, among business men and lawyers and journalists, among 
the men engaged in the most energetic and active pursuits, we find those 
who are always ready to serve on committees to raise money for charitable or 
public purposes, to advance important measures of legislation, and to reform 
the evils which are especially rife in great municipalities. To do this they 
give their money,as well as their time and strength, which are of more value 
than money, to objects wholly outside the labors by which they support 
themselves or their families or gratify their own tastes or ambitions. Thus 
they meet the test of what constitutes usefulness in a citizen by rendering 
to the country, to the public, and to their fellow citizens, service which has 
no personal reward in it, but which advances the good of others and con- 
tributes to the welfare of the community. 


Governmental Power Rests with the People, and not with the Politicians 


Thus in divers ways only indicated here are men of all conditions and 
occupations able to render service and benefit their fellow citizens. But all 
these ways so far suggested are, however beneficial, indirect as compared 
with those usually associated in everyone’s mind with the idea of public 
service. When we use the word ‘‘citizen,’’ or ‘‘citizenship,’’ the first 
thought is of the man in relation to the state as the very word itself implies. 
It is in that connection that we first think of service when we speak of a 
public-spirited or useful citizen. There are many other public services, as 
has been said, just as valuable, just as desirable, very often more directly 
beneficial to humanity than those rendered in relation to the state or to public 
affairs, but there is no other which is quite so imperative, quite so near, quite 
so obvious in the way of duty as the performance of the functions belonging 
to each man as a member of the state. In our country this is more acutely 
the case than anywhere else, for this is a democracy and the government 
depends upon the action of the people themselves. We have the govern- 
ment, municipal, state, or national, which we make ourselves. If it is good it 
is because we make it so. If it is bad we may think it is not what we want 
and that we are not responsible for it, but it is none the less, as it is simply 
because we will not take the trouble necessary to improve it. There is no 
greater fallacy than the comfortable statement so frequently heard that we 
owe misgovernment, when it occurs anywhere, to the politicians. 
If the politicians are bad anc yet have power, it is because we give 
it to them. They are not a force of nature with which there is no 
contending; they are of our own creation, and, if we disapprove of 
them and yet leave them in power, it is because we do not care to 
take the trouble, sometimes the excessive trouble, needful to be rid 
of them. People in this country have, as a rule, the government 
they deserve. The politicians,so commonly denounced as < class, 
sometimes justly and sometimes unjustly, have only the advantage 
of taking more pains than others to get what they want and to hold 
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engaged in business or in a profession has not the time to give to politics which 
the professional politician devotes to it. That excuse begs the question. If 
the average man, active, and constantly occupied in his own affairs, cannot find 
time to choose the men he desires to represent him and perform his public 
business for him,then either democracy is a failure or else he can find time 
if he chooses; and,if he does not choose,he has no right tocomplain. But 
democracy is not a failure. After all allowances and deductions are made, 
it is the best form of government in the world to-day and better than any 
of its predecessors. The fault is not in the system, even if there are in it, 
as in all other things human, shortcomings and failures, but in those who 
operate the system; and,in a democracy, those who in the last analysis oper- 
ate the system are all the people. It must always be remembered, also, that 
in representative government all the people, and not some of the people, are 
to be represented. In a country so vast in area and so large in population 
as the United States, constituencies are very diverse in their qualities and 
there are many elements. Some constituencies are truly represented by men 
very alien to the standards and aspirations of other constituencies. ll, 
however, are entitled to representation, and the aggregate representation 
stands for the whole people. If the representation in the aggregate is sound, 
and honestly representative, then the theory of democracy is carried out, 
and the quality of the representation depends on the people represented. 


Party System and Opposition Have Given Us Representative Government 


There are two things, then, to be determined by the people themselves, — 
the general policy of the government and the persons who are to carry that 
policy into effect and to perform the work of administration. To attain 
the first object, those who are pledged to one policy or another must be 
elected, and the persons thus united in support of certain general principles 
of policy or government constitute a political party. The second object, the 
choice of suitable persons as representatives of a given political party, must 
be reached by all the people who support that party taking part in the selec- 
tion. In the first case, the general policy is settled by the election of a 
party to power; in the second, the individual representative is picked out 
by his fellow members of the same party. 

This, in broad terms, describes the field for the exertions of the citizen 
in the domain of politics and the methods by which he can make 
his exertions most effective. I am aware that, in this description, I 
have assumed the existence of political parties as not only neces- 
sary but also desirable. This is not the place to enter into a his- 
tory or discussion of the party system. Suffice it to say here that 
all experience shows that representative government has been a 
full success only among the English-speaking people of the world, 
with whom the system of a party of government and a party of op- 
position has always prevailed. In other countries the failures or 
serious shortcomings of representative government are attributed 
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by good judges and observers, both native and foreign, to be due largely to the 
absence of the party systemas practiced byus. The alternative of two parties, 
one carrying on the government and the other in opposition ready to take its 
place, is the system of groups or factions and consequent coalition among 
two or more of the groups in order to obtain a parliamentary majority. 
Government by group-coalitions has proved to be irresponsible, unstable, 


capricious, and short-lived. Under the system of two parties, continuity, | 


experience, and, best of all, responsibility, without which all else is worth- 
less, have been obtained. That there are evils in the party system carried 
to the extreme of blind or unscrupulous partisanship no one denies. - But 
this is a comparative world, and the party system is shown, by the experi- 
ence of two hundred years, to be the best yet devised for the management 
and movement of a representative government. © Nothing, in fact, can “be 
more shallow or show a more profound ignorance of history than the propo- 


sition, so often reiterated as if it were a truism, that a political party is~ 


something wholly evil, and that to call anyone a party man is sufficient’ to 
condemn him. Every great measure, every great war, every great reform 
which together have made the history of England, since the days of Wil- 
liam of Orange, and of the United States, has been carried on and carried 
through by a political party. Until some better way is discovered and 


proved to be better, the English-speaking people will continue to use ‘the 


party system with which, on the whole, they have done so well so far, and 
the citizen aiming at usefulness must therefore accept the party system as 
one of the conditions under which he is to act. 

The most effective way in which to act is through. the medium of a 
party, and as a member of one of the’two great parties, because in this way 
a man can make his influence felt not only in the final choice between ‘par- 
ties, but in the selection of candidates and in the determination of party 
policies as well. This does not mean that a man can be effective only by 
allying himself with a party, but that he can in 
that way be most effective both in action and in, 
influence. Many there must be unattached to 
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watch, and, to defeat them, it is essential that those who desire good and honest 
government should be on the watch, too. The idea that they cannot spare 
the time without detriment to their own affairs isa mistake. The time actu- 
ally consumed in going to a caucus or a convention is not a serious loss. 
What is most needed is to follow the course of public affairs closely, to un- 
derstand’ what ‘is being done, and what the various candidates represent; 
and then, when the time for the vote in the caucus or at the polls arrives, a 
citizen interested only in good government or in the promotion of a given 
policy knows what he wants and can act intelligently. His weakness arises, 
almost invariably, from the fact that he does not rouse himself until the 
last minute, that he does not know just what he wants or with whom to act, 
and that, therefore, he is taken by surprise and beaten by those who know 
exactly what they want and precisely what they mean todo. Here, then, 


‘is where the useful citizen is most needed in politics, and his first duty is to 


understand his subject, which‘a little thought and observation day by day 
will enable him to do. Let him inform himself and keep always informed 
as to men and,measures, and he will find that he has ample time to give 
when the moment of action arrives. 

No man can hope to be a useful citizen in the broadest sense, in the 
United States, unless he takes a continuous and intelligent interest in poli- 
tics, and a full share not only in the election but also in the primary opera- 
tions which determine the choice of candidates. For this everyone has 
time enough, and, if he says that he has not, it is because he is indifferent 
when he ought to be intensely and constantly interested. If he follows 
public affairs from day to day, and, thus informed, acts with his friends and 
those who think as he does at the caucus and the polls, he will make his 
influence fully-felt and will meet completely the test of good citizenship. It 
is not essential to take office. For not doing so, the excuse of lack of time 
and the demands of more immediate private interest may be valid. But 
it would be well if every man could have, for a 
short period, at least, some experience in the actual 
work of government in his city, state, or nation, 
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such that they cannot submit to discipline or yield 
or compromise in their own views in order to 
promote the general principles in which they 
believe, all things which are necessary in order to maintain party organization. 
These are the voters who shift their votes, if not their allegiance; and, if it were 
not for them, one party, as politics are usually hereditary, would remain almost 
continually in power and the results would be extremely unfortunate. It is the 
necessity of appealing to these voters which exercises a restraining effect upon 
the great party organizations. But these men who vote as they please at the 
minute,and yet usually describe themselves by a party name, must be care- 
fully distinguished from the professional independent whose independence 
consists in nothing but bitterly opposing and seeking to defeat one party at 
all times. This independent is the worst of partisans, for he is guided solely 
by hatred of a party or of individuals, and never supports anything be- 
cause he believes in it, but merely as an instrument of destruction or re- 
venge. Equally ineffective, even if less malevolent, is the perpetual fault- 
finder, whether in conversation or in the newspapers. He calls himself a 


critic, blandly unaware that unrelieved invective is no more criticism than 
unrelieved laudation, and that true criticism, whether of a book, a work of 
art, a public measure, or a public man, seeks to point out merits,as well as 


defects, in order to balance one against the other and thus assist in the 
proper conduct of life. The real and honest critic and the genuine inde- 
pendent in politics are most valuable, for they are engaged in the advance- 
ment of principles in which they believe, and will aid those and work with 
those who are laboring toward the same ends. But the professional inde- 
pendent, whose sole purpose is to defeat some party or some persons whom 
he hates, no matter what that party or person may be doing, the critic who 
only finds fault, the professional philanthropist or reformer who uses his 
philanthropy or reform solely to vilify his country or his government and 
to bring shame or sorrow to some of his fellow citizens, so that his personal 
malice may be gratified, —these persons advance nothing, for their attitude 
is pure negation, and they generally do great harm to any cause which they 
espouse. They are not useful citizens; but, as a rule, to the extent of their 
power, which luckily is not great, they are positively injurious. 

The serious difficulty, however, is not with those who give 
a false direction to their political activities, but with the political 
indifference which most good citizens exhibit except on rare 
occasions when some great question is at issue which stirs the 
entire community to its depths. Yet it is in the ordinary every- 
day affairs of politics that the attention of good citizens is most 
necessary. It is then that those who constitute the undesirable 
and objectionable elements get control, for they are always on the 
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reer. Such an experience does more to broaden 
a man’s knowledge of the difficulties of public ad- 
ministration than anything else. It helps him to 
ebtenmed how he can practically attain that which he thinks is best for the 
state,and, most important of all, it enables him to act with other men and to 
judge justly those who are doing the work of public life. Public men, it 
is true, seek the offices they hold in order to gratify their ambition or be- 
cause they feel that they can do good work in the world in that way. But 
it is too often overlooked that the great majority of those who hold public 
office are governed by a desire to do what is best for the country or the 
state as they understand it. Ambition may be the motive which takes most 
men into public life, but the work which is done by these men after they 
attain their ambition is, as a rule, disinterested and public-spirited. I have 
lately seen the proposition advanced that, in the last forty years, American 
public men, with scarcely an exception, have said nothing important be- 
cause they were so ignorant of their subject, and have done nothing of 
moment because the country was really governed by professors, men of 
business, scientists, presidents of learned societies, and especially by gen- 
tlemen who feel that they ought to be in high office but have never been 
able to get any sufficient number of their fellow citizens to agree with them 
in that feeling. With the exception of the last, all these different classes 
in the community exercise a strong influence on public opinion, the course 
of public affairs, and public policy. Yet it is none the less true that the 
absolute conduct of government is in the hands of those who hold high 
representative or administrative office. 

The personal qualities and individual abilities of public men have a 
profound effect upon the measures and policies which make the history 
and determine the fate of the nation. Often they originate the measures 
or the policies, and they always modify and formulate them. Therefore 
it is essential that every man who desires to be a useful citizen should not 
only take part in molding public sentiment, in selecting candidates, and 
in winning elections for the party or the cause in which he believes, but 
he should also be familiar with the characters, abilities, and records of the 
men who must be the instruments by which the policies are to be 
carried out and the government administered. There are many 
ways, therefore, in which men may benefit and aid their fellow men 
and serve the state in which they live, but it is open to all men 
alike to heln to govern the country and direct its course along the 
passing years. In the performance of this duty in the ways I have 
tried to indicate,any man can attain to good citizenship of the high- 
est usefulness. Our success as a nation depends upon the useful 
citizens who act intelligently and effectively in politics. 





THE GIVERS 
I. 


The first of a line of gift-bearers, 
Close-veiled, and light-footed as silence, 


“Lo, here is a season for growing,” 
He said, then passed into the stillness, 
Leaving his room to a brother. 





- SHARLOT M. HALL 
Il. 


At the house of a soul once came knocking And they that came after him softly 
Set down in the doorway their burdens, Saw laurels inwoven to crown him, 
And whispered, «Make use of them swiftly, And wealth for his taking, and Beauty, 
And speaking with voice soft and tender. © soul, ere one cometh to reckon.” 
But he, the proud soul, laughing lightly, Then he woke to a step in the doorway. 
Looked up where the sun was unrisen, 
And said, “I will slumber till daybreak.” 


Ill. 


So he turned on his pillow, ‘and, dreaming, 


With love in her eyes, run to meet him; 


“All night at thy feet lay thy wishes,— 
Now I take them,” one said, and departed. 
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Illustrations by Herman Heyer 


TH oriental imagination of Dumas in depicting the gorgeousness of 

Monte Cristo’s extravagance did not carry him beyond what in Amer- 
ica, at the present time, are everyday realities. Our rich people who are in- 
clined to enjoy their riches to the full—and most wealthy Americans are 
most generous to themselves, —spend each year, for luxury and amusements, 
sums which, ‘n any other age,would have been not only preposterous, but 
even impossible. The luxury which sapped the ll-conquering enter prise and 
vitality of the Romans was of a different nature from that which is indulged 
in to-day; different, because it was less whclesome and less refinec, and be- 
cause it did not require the wealth which now is needed by those who live 
a life of fashion and go the pace that costs. The things a Roman voluptuary 
considered it fine to do, a modern would regard as utterly silly, —as silly, for 
instance, as the everyday folks of to-day esteem some of the most extravagant 
treaks of the sensation-providers of Newport to be. When Lucullus enter- 
tained himself he had what was considered, at that time, a feast fit for the 
gods; when the Newport fashionabies have as a guest at their tables an ape, 
in the costume of a man of fashion, they have an entertainment fit fo- a 
lunatic asylum and hardly appropriate for a nursery dining room. Butsuch 
extravagance of ideas is nct common, for in this instance extravagance and 
poverty touch hands, completing the circle from one extreme to the other. 
It is, therefore, not quite germane to the subject under consideration. Here 
we are to discuss the pace that costs in mceney and not that which throws 
dignity away as if it were worthless. 


The Luxury of America will not Lead to the Deuay of the Nationel Fabric 


The sumptuous living of the rich Americans of to-day is something 
which makes visiting Europeans stire with amazement’ When they go 
back home they tell tall tales of what they have seen,and these yarns some- 
times find their way into print. In England,where there are also great for- 
tunes, the exaggerations are kept within bounds, but on the Continent each 
writer who takes up the subject lets himself loose, piling up preposterous- 
ness on top of absurdity, until the staid people in France 
and Germany, who happen to believe what they read, 
must think usa nation of riotous madmen. In England, 
they look for Americans to be extravagant in expenditure, 
for they suspect all Americans of being rich. If you are 
not rich, the English say, with characteristic and simple 
directness, ‘‘what in the world is the use of being an 
American?’’ As a matter of fact,when either English or 
continentals see the reality in America, they are not dis- 
appointed, though they do have to readjust and rearrange 
their notions as to the way the wealth is distributed. 
They learn, in the end, that we are better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, and more aspiring than any other 
people in the world; and this abundance, beginning at 
the top with the rich and luxurious, stretches through 
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The Pace That Costs - John Gilmer Speed 


The extravagances of the rich are run- 
ning to an end where it is only a contest 
to see who can spend the most money 


all the grades and classes until it reaches even those whose brawn and 
muscle are their only capital. Those of them and of us who look be- 
neath the surface learn that the plenty at the bottom is in some measure 
due to the open-handed spending of those at the top, while the rewards 
that come to those at the top are made possible by the content which 
plenty establishes at the bottom and so makes the workers efficient. In 
this condition is the great hope that the luxury os modern America is not 
baneful in its effect and likely to lead to national decay. 


The Average, Contented People Are still the Country’s Hope an? Bulwark 


Individuals may be injured by it and die off; families may fall from 
their high estate and only reach the top again after mingling a generation 
or so with those at the bottom, but the average people are saved from 
penury on the one hand and too much luxury on the other, and so kept strong 
and wholesome and reasonably good, the bulwark of the state, the hope of 
the age. They who were the poor yesterday, and who will be the rich to- 
morrow, are the men and women of to-day,—in them we repose our hope 
with a confidence at once calm and childlike, and, if it be safe to judge by 
the past, we shall not be disappointed, neither we nor our posterity. 

It is not in mere sumptuousness of living that rich Americans are re- 
markable at this period, but rather for the variety of the ways in which they 
indulge themselves and find means to spend their princely incomes. Their 
houses are like palaces in size, in finish,and in furnishings, and the establish- 
ments maintained in them were formerly only within the reach of those 
royal persons who had the revenues of the state to draw upon. That is one 
reason why we have got into the habit of calling some of our successful men 
kings,—-the corn kings, the cattle kings, the coal kings, the iron kings, and 
so on, while we speak of the successful adventurers in the markets and on 
the exchanges as princes, as if we made a distinction in rank between 
those who profit by direct production and those who win by gambling. But 
we do not question very closely the means and the methods of getting 
wealth. Letaman but have the price and he is welcome 
to go the pace in wh atever company he chooses to select. 

The wealth that is spent in the construction of beau- 
tiful houses is surely well spent, for it encourages and 
stimulates art,and the result is not a merely selfish grati- 
fication to the owner. The palaces in New York give 
pleasure to others besides those who live in them, just 
as pictures do when they are not hid by exclusive walls. 
I do not need to own a picture to enjoy it and to love it 
so long as I may see it sometimes. These architectural 
triumphs, however, are not to be hid, so they are doing a 
constant zsthetic service in educating the public in that 
sense of beauty which is one of the most civilizing in- 
fluences to which man is subject, and on these houses the 
rich Americans apparently never stint their expenditures. 
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It is only when they are lavish in expressing their ill-formed ideas that such 
expenditures are immoral. Fortunately, the successful American is usually 
a very shrewd fellow, and knows how to get the best advice that may be 
had. This good fortune is resulting in the building by Americans of the most 
beautiful streets and cities in the world, giving thereby, to even the least 
fortunate, visions of beauty which hitherto were only accessible to them in 
the fairy tales in which they could not half believe. To build and equip 
a palace may cost half a million dollars, or three or four million dollars, ac- 
cording to the wealth and the ambition of the prince or king 
who gives the orders. That is a direct outlay, and, in a meas- 
ure, is over with when the great place is finished. To live in 
such a palace is the thing that costs. How much such living 
costs varies as does the cost of the original structures, but it is quite 
safe to say that a man with an income of less than one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year would be unwarrantably extrava- 
gant to establish himself in a palace and to try to do the things 
expected of him who has placed himself in regal surround- 
ings. How much individual pleasure and profit a man gets out 
of such surroundings is a matter that every one has to settle for 
himself, but there are many of them, no doubt, who find less than 
they expected they would find in what wealth can buy, and, to 
themselves, at least, reason as William H. Vanderbilt did when 
he said: ‘*No matter howrich a man may be,he can only sleep 
in one bed ata time, only wear one suit of clothes, and only eat 
three times a day.”’ 


Vast Fortunes Have Been Made and Spent in Four Generations 


That is about the truth of the whole matter, though, to be 
sure, there are some reckless people in this favored class who try 
to do a great many more things at once than can be safely ac- 
complished. I once meta man fond of smoking who argued 
with himself that, if one cigar is good, two are better, and three 
still better. So he carried out his theory and would smoke three 
or four cigars or as many as his mouth would hold. This man’s 
family put him in a madhouse. 

Though they cannot safely do more than one thing at a time, the rich 
give to themselves as many varieties of gratification as possible. They have 
horses and carriages, and some of them racing stables ; they have country 
places and hunting lodges and seaside villas; they have camps in the moun- 
tains and game preserves in the remote places where dense population does 
not crowd wild game too closely; they have yachts to race and other yachts 
in which to sail, or, rather, steam to whatever sea their fancy inclines ; they 


have automobiles; they have dog kennels; their women folks have jewels 
which the old-time chroniclers would have spoken of as worth a king’s ran- 
som, and, wherever they are, at home or abroad, on land or on sea, they sur- 


round themselves with flowers almost as precious in cost as their jewels. 
To enjoy all these things, even casually, requires leisure, and never till now 
were there many men in America who had time for enjoyment. It is only 
with this generation that a leisure class has been developed in this country. 
In the past, the fortunes possible to accumulate were not large enough when 
divided to make all the members of a family rich,and so it used to be that, 
in America, it was only three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves. 
A man made a fortune, his children lived on it, his grandchildren were shab- 
bily genteel on the scant remains, and his great-grandchildren were obliged 
to begin all over again at the bottom, and, with coats off, labor shoulder to 
shoulder with the humblest, regardless of their antecedents. 


Yachting Is the most Expensive Indulgence in the Range of Extravagance 
Now, however, such fortunes have been established that nothing short 


of the most wasteful prodigality can lessen them. Probably there is a good 
deal of such prodigality, but,so far as I know, this is not among the very rich, 
but among those who would like to be considered very rich and enjoy a dis- 


tinction to which they are not safely entitled. The very rich, I suspect, 
usually live within their means, and so they get richer all the while, assur- 
ing for their children and grandchildren soft berths and comfortable homes. 
No one knows how rich these men are, and it is the commonest kind of 
thing to hear people say that John D. Rockefeller, or William C. Whitney, 
or J. Pierpont Morgan does not know, within five millions or so, 
what he is really worth. If they do not know, themselves, 
how can we come at it? Wecannot, but we are perfectly sure, 
from the scale of their expenditures, that the great rich class in 


America is enormously rich. A million dollars conservatively 
invested will not yield above forty thousand dollars in a year. With 
an income of forty thousand dollars, a man with a family cannot 
go the pace and keep out of difficulties ; so it is safe to conclude 


that a man who lives with the rich and like the rich must have 
several millions or earning capacity equivalent to several millions. 

Of the things rich men indulge themselves in, yachting is 
said to be the most expens' 2. This may or may not be so, and 
depends on the extent to which each man enters into the sport. 
The New Yorkers are great yachtsmen, and the amount of money 
they spend each year in this way is bewilderingly large. Be- 
longing to New York and its immediate neighborhood are twenty- 
five yacht clubs, and the membership in these is larger than in 
the merely social clubs, which, by the way, in the metropoli- 
tan district, are more numerous and more expensive in housings 
and appointments than any other clubs in the world. Attached 
to the yacht clubs, or, rather, belonging to the members, are 
some twenty-five hundred yachts of various classes, ranging from 
the useful and easily handled catboat to the magnificent twin- 
screw steamer with triple-expansion engines. The property value of 
these yachts is about twenty-five million dollars, while the owners of 
them expend on them, each year, quite as much to keep them in com- 
mission. A yacht naturally costs according to the size of the vessel and 
crew and the amount of entertainment supplied by the master, while the 
duration of the time of commission is an important factor. There are 
members of the New York Yacht Club who spend, each season, twenty-five 
thousand dollars apiece on their yachts, and earn by their hospitality fame for 
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generosity, if not for lavishness. There are others who keep their yachts 
in commission all the year round, and spend one hundred thousand dollars 
annually. But, taking the yachts small and large, they do not cost the 
owners more than ten thousand dollars each a year. If it were not for 
the men who spend one hundred thousand dollars and the few who spend 
more than this, even up to five hundred thousand dollars, the average 
would be very much less,—something, perhaps, in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five hundred dollars for each vessel. Independent, however, of cost 
of vessels and cost of maintenance, the Americans are great 
yachtsmen and excel in skill, in sailing, and in designing, and 
their hospitality is of the oriental sort, for they give their guests 
the ship and all that is in it. - 

There is one steam yacht of American ownership, that of 
Anthony Drexel, that is said to have cost upward of a mil- 
lion dollars. Her appointments are, of course, most luxurious, 
and the rooms are hung with splendid tapestries. A yacht 
of this class will have a crew of fifty or sixty, each member re- 
ceiving from forty to seventy-five dollars a month, while the 
captain will be paid seven thousand dollars for his season’s work. 
The running expenses of such a yacht are not less than ten 
thousand dollars a month when the boat is in commission. Men 
who do not own steam yachts often hire them from owners not 
wishing to use them. The rate of rental is, of course, a matter 
of agreement, but the standard is ten dollars a month for each 
yacht ton. An idea of the cost of chartering a first-class yacht 
may be obtained when it is known that the ‘‘Valiant’s’’ ton- 
nage is two thousand, one hundred and eighty-four, and that of 
the ‘‘ Margerita’’ is one thousand, seven hundred and ninety- 
seven. 

Rich Americans not only have great pleasure boats for their 
recreations on the water, but, when they travel on land, they have 
special cars, and often special trains. High railway officials 
usually have private special cars provided by their companies, 
and these are hauled over their own roads and the roads with 
which they connect as a matter of courtesy and free of charge. 
But the private traveler has to pay. A car will be hauled over the Penn- 
sylvania road for eighteen times the first-class fare for the distance traveled. 
For a special train, the charge is a guarantee of one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred passengers, or the equivalent in fares. These charges are 
exclusive of the price paid for the cars. 





Fifty Dollars a Day Is often Paid for a Private Car on American Railroads 


The Pullman Company supplies special cars for the regular berth rate, 
supposing all berths to be occupied. Sometimes the Pullman Company, when 
the distance is great, will charter a car for forty dollars a day. This kind of 
land traveling is expensive, but it is certainly very luxurious. To go 
across the continent in a special car and return in the ordinary way will 
impress a person who takes such a trip and so returns with a difference 
that he will never forget. It has sometimes seemed to me that it would be 
a good thing if the high railway officials did more traveling in ordinary cars 
and less in the splendid private coaches. They would then have a better 
idea of how the ordinary public fares in its journeys to and fro in the land. 
That the President of the United States should have a special train when 
he takes a journey is most proper. He pays for his trains, but he does not 
pay quite so high a figure as a private citizen would be charged. If he should, 
his fifty thousand dollars a year would give out in six months,and he would 
have to draw on his private resources to pay the butcher and the baker. 

There are ways of getting about other than by boat or railroad. The 
noble horse has not gone out of fashion, nor is he likely to do so, 
while the automobile has added to the available ways of traveling, and 
affords, also, another method of spending incomes that need depletion. Of 
course, the most expensive thing a man can own, next to a yacht, is a race 
horse, and, if the owner happens to have too much sporting blood and feels 
inclined to back his judgment against that of the bookmakers, a small 
string of thoroughbreds may prove more costly than a fleet of steam yachts. 
But gambling is not the theme of this article; indeed, it is hardly pertinent 
to it, as we are considering the pleasures of the rich rather than the vices. 
On horses for driving and riding, Americans of means spend 
very largely, but, considering everything, they do not as yet do it 
quite up to the English standard. In England, for centuries,a gen- 
tleman has been regarded as a mounted man, though Carlyle, 
evidently, though in his old age a horseman himself, thought 
that a gig would do. Weare improving the quality of our horses, 
while our horsemen are becoming always more particular as to 
:?, the kind of animals they buy and keep. The horse shows exem- 
' plify this, and the high prices which really fine specimens of 
the vayious classes of horses bring prove it conclusively. 


Two Million Dollars Is Paid yearly in New York City for Horse-hire 


The metropolis spends, each year, several million dollars 
on the horses that are used for pleasure only; and this is exclu- 
sive of what is paid to livery stables and job masters who sup- 
ply carriages by the month to those who prefer not to be bothered 
with ownership. For such services, in New York, two million 
dollars are paid annually. 

What does automobiling cost? I must confess that I do 
not know and that I cannot find out. The great argument that 
the makers present is that it is cheap. I have never known an 
owner to confess as much ina moment of candor and frankness. 
We hear that this machine will go forever at a cost of half 
a cent a mile, and that another will go faster than an express train at a 
cost not exceeding one cent a mile,and soon. But the owner does not 
have exactly those experiences. He is like the gentleman farmer who 
offered his guests milk or champagne, and explained that the cost was 
about the same. He may pay seven hundred dollars or seventeen thousand 
dollars for his machine, according to his taste, or he may have a barn 
full of automobiles,as many rich faddists have. But, whether he goes into 
the sport on a small scale or on a large scale, he soon finds that he has 
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obtained expensive toys which have inconvenient ways of always needing 
repairs. Automobiling may not be as expensive as yachting, racing, or riding 
in special railroad trains, —that is, if the automobilist does not pay for his 
sport with his life, —but it is a diversion—at present, at least, —for the rich. 
In a few years, however, it will probably become as common as the bicycle. 

Flowers and gems are looked upon as the decorations of the rich, and 
very properly so. They are both very expensive and neither appreciates 
in value during ownership. At entertainments, such as balls and dinners, the 
flowers cost quite as much as the wines, and they are so generally used that, 
to supply the demand, businesses of magnitude that require large capital 
have been established in American cities. For cut flowers alone, the 
retailers in New York receive about two million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars, while for growing plants about one million, two hundred thousand 
dollars is spent. Flowers cost more in this country than in Europe, because 
of the severe extremes of our climate, and so they are not so universally 
used; but the rich in America have them as a matter of course, and regard- 
less of cost. At some dinners, the flowers may cost a thousand dollars, — 
that is, be bought for that from a florist, but I have no doubt that the flowers 
of those who maintain extensive private greenhouses cost more than that. 
There are ‘‘tall yarns’’ told of the cost of floral decorations at social func- 
tions. I have read in newspapers that at this ball or that ten thousand dollars 
was spent for flowers. There may have been so much spent once or twice in 
American history, but probably not oftener. Five thousand dollars is rather 
a high figure, while two thousand dollars is nearer a general high-water mark, 
and one thousand dollars is nearer still to what even the extravagant will do 
in this way. But a great deal can be done for a few hundred dollars. It is 
' not the exceptional entertainments that contribute most to the large sum 
annually spent in flowers, but the constant use of them in smaller quantities, 
which makes the great total. 

Jewels probably cost ten times as much as flowers, without considering 
the loss in interest on the money locked up in gems. Pearls are in fashion 
just now; but, while one pearl is beautiful, they are most highly prized in beau- 
tiful groups. My lady must have a string of pearls for a necklace. These 
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may cost anything a millionaire may choose to pay. A modest string may 
be had for five thousand dollars. This would be a most appropriate adorn- 
ment for a young girl’s neck. A maturer beauty, if she belongs to the 
class that goes the pace, will need a string that will cost twenty thousand 
dollars; and there are not a few such to be seen in the boxes at the opera in 
New York. This fashion in pearls is the most costly way wealth has had 
of expressing itself. A pearl is not showy, it does not flash as a diamond 
does, and its beautiful color is lost at a little distance. What is more, the 
imitations are so good that none but a most skillful expert can casually tell 
the genuine from the spurious. But,I am told,a woman never again feels so 
entirely the mistress of destiny as when she fastens on her throat her first 
string of rare and costly pearls. Pearls, however, are not the only jewels 
worn. Diamonds may have lost their primacy, but they are still in vogue, and 
millions of dollars are spent in America for these stones every year. What 
America pays annually for precious stones and jewels it is hard to compute. 
It would be interesting, probably, for each reader to make an estimate, 
assuming that in New York, the chief market of the country, the aggregate 
sales amount annually to twenty-five million dollars. 

These few ways of spending money have been specially mentioned, not 
because they are the only ways that the rich have, but because they are char- 
acteristic of the rich alone. So far as the rich are themselves concerned, 
these expenditures are very well; so far as those who are directly benefited by 
them,such as merchants, dealers, and purveyors, these expenditures are excel- 
lent ; but what of the influence on those who want to go the pace and feel 
degraded because they have not the price? That is the sad part of the 
whole social business ; that is the dark side of the bright shield which the 
rich show to an admiring and sometimes an envious world. This aspect of 
the matter is sad, but it is inevitable ; but,as such feelings hurt only those 


who are unhappy without the unattainable, there is no good reason why the 


rich should amend their ways or the mere observer be cast down. Those 
who are really busy with the big affairs of life have enough on their hands 
to keep them fully occupied,and these, after all, are about the only people 
in the world who are much worth while. 
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thus intimating that he was not attending to busi- 
ness. The clerk felt disgraced, feared that he had 
lost the confidence of the buyer, and declared that 
he could not stay another day. 


The 4, ' 4 Rheta The social secretary said: ‘‘I know exactly 
Social Childe how you feel, but I think you have neglected to 
Secretary SS Dorr look at the matter from the buyer’s point of view. 





A 20UT twenty years ago bitterly contested laws 


earning capacity of individuals. 


I know that he likes you personally. He prob- 
ably had his mind filled with important things, all 


She must not pressing, and he knew that, if he did n’t look into 





were passed, compelling proprietors of dry 
goods stores to furnish chairs for their saleswomen. 
The chairs were grudgingly provided, but it was 
some time before the girls dared risk their posi- 
tions by sitting in them. Finally they sat, and 
their employers found, to their astonishment, that 
business suffered not at all. On the contrary, it 
increased. The girls, being less tired, were in bet- 
ter condition to wait on customers, and were thus 
able to sell more goods. 

It is a far cry from those days to the rest rooms, 
baths, libraries, relief funds, and vacation homes 
which are part of the system of every great de- 
partment store, nowadays. Public opinion, repre- 
sented by such organizations as the Consumers’ 
League, did much to bring about the change, but 
hard business acumen had more to do with it. 

The logic of it all is very simple. In the old 
days of the small manufacturer with one or two 
assistants, the employer found it profitable to con- 
sider the welfare, physical and mental, of his ap- 
prentices. In no other way could he secure from 
them the sympathy and codperation which made 
his business successful. Every great employer has 
come to realize that the same thoughtfulness and 
consideration shown toward the hundreds and 
thousands in his service pay him just as they did 
the other man. He has learned that the personal 
relation between the firm and its employees is a 
problem of grave importance, very intimately af- 
fecting the profits of the business. 

The latest development of this theory is the 
‘social secretary.’’ Thename, in itself, is a little 
ambiguous. The word ‘‘social’’ is used in a 
large sense, as it is in the term ‘‘social science.”’ 


She Fills a Gap Between Employer and Employed 


The social secretary appears, as yet, only in the 
department stores, but it will not be long before 
her services will be called for in manufactories, 
and in all establishments where large numbers of 
men and women are employed. The office opens 
up a new and extremely attractive profession for 
women, wherein their rightful feminine inherit- 
ance of tact, intuition and sound common sense 
are called into service. 

The social secretary is supposed to fill in the 
gap which exists between the employer and the 
employed, to stand in a judicial attitude between 
them, and, most important of all, to use her ener- 
gies in every way toward increasing the wage- 


only be familiar with every department in the 
store, but she must also have a personal acquaint- 
ance with every buyer, salesman, saleswoman, cash 
boy, wrapper, and cashier in the store. It is her 
duty to study them, and to place about them influ- 
ences that will increase their usefulness to the 
firm, and put them in line for advance in wages. 

Questions of physical comfort, fresh air, light, 
heat, as well as facilities for getting about, are in 
the social secretary's province. She reports to the 
firm concerning them, and also keeps it informed 
in affairs relating to the rest room and lunch room. 

She is expected to increase the skill of sales- 
people by helping to educate them on the things 
they handle, by means of books and talks on tex- 
tiles, raw products, and color combinations. 

In a word, the social secretary exists to make 
coéperation possible. Her freedom is not ham- 
pered,and her methods are of her own choosing. 
The firm asks only results. 


Where Tact and Calmness Are Always Necessary 


She may find it necessary to speak to a girl 
about keeping herself neat and clean, in order to 
add to her ability to do good work in her depart- 
ment. She may have to ask a man why he comes 
in every morning sleepy and out of sorts, and to 
point out to him the advisability of keeping bet- 
ter hours. The knowledge that the firm has its 
eye on one’s hours of sleep is a powerful incentive 
to send him to bed in season. 

The social secretary has her private office, where 
personal grievances are reported, questions of pro- 
motion and advance of wages are discussed, and 
difficulties bet-veen clerks and buyers are adjusted. 
This part of the profession calls for a high degree 
of judgment and some decision of character. A 
girl comes in bathed in tears and asserts that the 
floorwalker swore at her. To sift the evidence, to 
find that the floorwalker really said: ‘Great Je- 
hoshaphat! Can’t you hurry?’’ and to send the 
girl back, not only comforted, but resolved to ex- 
ercise more self-control in future, require tact, 
firmness, and a judicial mind. 

Men are often as sensitive as women. One of 
the most valuable men in a certain store went to 
the social secretary recently and told her that he 
was going to resign his position. It transpired 
that the buyer, coming into the young man’s de- 
partment when he was absent for a moment, had 
inquired, in sharp tones, as to where he had gone, 


your matter that moment, other things would en- 
gross him and he would forget it altogether, so he 
spoke up sharply. You would better go to him 
and say frankly: ‘Look here, Mr. Brown, you 
hurt my feelings this afternoon, by making in- 
quiries in the department about me, instead of 
seeing me privately. If you have lost confidence 
in me, I'd like to know it.’’’ 

The young man simply did n’t see how he could 
do it. Mr. Brown ought to come to him. And 
then, like a sensible youth, he went and did it, 
and harmony was restored. 

A frequent caller is the woman who says that 
girls who have n’t been in her department as long 
as she has are getting more money, and she 
doesn’t see why. That girl gets a plain talk on 
the subject of the survival of the fittest. She is 
told that, in the competitive world, it is not, after 
all, what you aim at, but what you hit, that counts. 
A saleswoman is graded according to her sales. 
No matter how bright, or willing, or loyal she is, 
if she does not sell goods she is not a good clerk. 
So the social secretary says to her: ‘‘ My dear 
girl, here is your record. Your rating is below 
that of the girls you mention.”’ 

‘« But why is my rating low? I do my best. I 
believe it’s just luck.’’ 

But the social secretary knows that it is not 
luck, tells the girl exactly what her deficiencies 
are, and encourages her to overcome them. As 
the girls learn these things, they begin to have a 
sense of justice, and an appreciation of business 
principles. They learn that the only way to get 
anything in this world is to pay for it. The em- 
ployer pays with money and the employed pay 
with service. 


Department Stores Are Now Favoring Co-operation 


The social secretary watches for unrecognized 
talent and executive ability. She advises where a 
little added responsibility would be developing, in 
certain cases. In this way she is of great service 
to the members of the firm, who are always look- 
ing for high-class people among their employees. 

Another part of her duty is to lend herself to 
the various relief committees, mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, and the like, which exist in large estab- 
lishments. The department stores are working 
more and more toward codéperation and self-gov- 
ernment. In some stores the employees vote on 
the rules which govern them. 
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There is no such thing as a small country. Thegreatness ofa 
people is no more affected by the number of its inhabitants than 


the greatness of an individual is measured by his height. Who- 
ever presents a great example is great.—Victor Huco. 
» +] 


EDUCATION BY THE WAY 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was once asked how he 
had acquired the knowledge of the processes 
of all kinds which enabled him to draw so 


freely on the whole range of devices, methods, 
and machines used in manufacturing of every 
variety. He replied that, whenever he found him- 


self in the neighborhood of a factory and had a 
little time to spare, he made it a practice to go 
through the establishment, ask questions, and try 
to understand everything he saw. In this way, 
without any special exertion, simply by using his 
eyes, his mind, and his time, he had come to 
know a great deal about many kinds of manufac- 
turing, and this knowledge supplied him with a 
great fund of metaphors and illustrations, often of 
a very striking character. In like manner, when- 
ever he was thrown with anyone of a different 
occupation, he made it a point to induce his 
companion to talk about his work, his habits, his 
skill. The great preacher went out of his way to 
secure a box seat on a stagecoach, in order that he 
might talk with the driver, watch his ways, learn 
his language, and get his pointof view. If he was 
to make a journey on a steamboat, he asked per- 
mission to go into the pilot house, and drew the 
pilot into talk about piloting boats, and life on the 
river or lake. In this way he came to havea very 
wide knowledge of men, of their different points 
of view, their various skills, and the things for 
which they cared most. He took the attitude of 
a learner, and was able to pour out such a 
flood of thought because he continually added to 
his own store of knowledge. 

This is an illustration of oe of the chief means 
of getting an education anc doing one’s work at 
the same time. It is a method which men of 
genius have often pursued with such success that 
their duiier fellow men have been puzzled by the 
results. In this way, Shakespeare gained an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of many things. He did 
it so easily that he was probably unaware of the 
intelligence he put into the process; he did it so 
well that many people of slow minds and sluggish 
imaginations are unable to believe that he did it 
at all, and feel compelled to look up another au- 
thor for the origin of his plays. Abraham Lincoln 
educated himself in the same way, however, and 
with marvelous success. If he had lived four 
hundred years ago, some people to-day would be 
perfectly certain that a man who had so little 
‘«schooling’’ could never have written such beau- 
tiful English as we find in his second inaugural 
and his Gettysburg addresses. 

Shakespeare and Lincoln were men of genius, 
but the possession of genius is not essential to this 
kind of education. Thousands of men to-day are 
quietly educating themselves, by this method, out 
of their present positions into places of influence 
and power. The results are often magical, but 
the method is simplicity itself. It consists in form- 
ing a habit of keeping the eyes and the mind open. 
Most people go through life with closed eyes and 
minds. They do not notice what goes on about 
them; they have no curiosity about trees, birds, 
stars, the mechanism of locomotives, the art of 
sailing, the wonders of electricity, the endless 
variety and movement of things in the world in 
which they live. They do not learn as they go on in 
life, because they have not formed a habit of learn- 
ing. Make it a practice to look into the things 
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which surround you, and which you use daily; find 
out how they are made; induce men to talk to 
you about the things that they know best; form a 
habit of studying, everything which comes in your 
way. Hewho formed this habit not only gains 
the power which knowledge always brings, but 
also makes himself a very desirable companion. 


IF I WERE A GIRL AGAIN 
Mrs. Edwin Markham 


I" is futile to assert, at the end of a game of whist, 

that, if one had led from’ another suit at this 
or that ‘cast, the ‘result would have been thus or 
so. A different play by any player would doubt- 
less have called forth a different response by the 
others following the ‘‘rigor’’ of the game, and the 
outcome of the new permutations would again 
have been past guessing. 

So, when Gillian or Marion has come to forty 
years, she cannot declare that any past act of 
omission or ‘commission would have compelled 
any certain fate, or assured’ any positive meed of 
happiness. 

Few of us, indeed, from Audrey to Portia, even 
if offered the convenient fairy-tale retrial of life, 
would exchange our own past—the light and 
shade and color that make our identity in the uni- 
verse, —for any other set of experiences, however 
roseate and golden. ‘Each of us, as in the ‘‘ Vision 
of Mirza,’’ would claim-his own pack and no one 
else’s, from the Mountain of Miseries, or the Moun- 
tain of Delights. 

Yet there is encless fascination in turning one’s 
face again toward youth and in rebuilding one’s 
life in the irisatmosphere of Fancy. To be >ack 
again where life went a- Maying with Nature !_upe, 
and Poesy,—to have once more the eager, 3. \ev- 
ing heart of youth, and yet to hold one’s |r~owl- 
edge gained from the years, from the salt anc the 
shine of the tear,—this were indeed the ‘‘para- 
dise enow,’’ the ‘‘very heaven,’’ of the pvets. 
Perhaps to be both young and wise is to be of the 
order of seraphs, and this frost and fire of spirit 
is what will await one when he possibly shall 
awaken in another land. 

Should I, if a girl once more, with my woman's 
wisdom added to my maiden inclinations, select 
again the vocation that was my early choice? To 
only a few women is it given to choose their work. 
Generally one has to take the task at hand and 
adapt herself to it. Happy if she have the gra- 
cious nature of our little sister, the water, and can 
fit herself to her environment! 

When I was a girl in a wild little mining camp 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, there seemed 
nothing at hand for me to do but to teach. Sol 
drifted into school work, and later specialized my 
deferred college course along educational and lit- 
erary lines, and went on teaching,and writing. 

Of course, I realize that any work well done, 
from washing linen with Nausicaa and Ramona, 
to discovering stars with Caroline Herschel or 
Dorothea Klumpke, is equally honorable and nec- 
essary in the economy of the universe. 

Yet one may have preferences and aptitudes. I 
loved the work I was doing, and it is beautiful, 
mothering work to care for children’s souls as the 
‘*«concerned’’ teacher does. It is solemn work, 
too, to stand as a providence for the fitting of the 
house of the spirit, at this mysterious threshold of 
life where, as with the Faithful at Mecca, every 
deed counts sevenfold. 

But, fine a use of life as teaching is, to my mind 
there is a more delightful service, and as beneficent 
to the world, in the creative work of the artist toil- 
ing with his sweet sounds, or his shifting lines and 
colors, or his obedient clay, or his wingéd words. 
So, if I had had the ear of the destinies, and their 
favor, I should have prayed, at any time of the past 
as now, that it be given me to be a writer along 
some of the higher lines of literature: to try to pass 
on, for the possible light or comfort of others, some 
measure of the meaning of life that flashes to me 
from the faces of men and women, or the grasses 
of the field, or the galaxies of the skies. 

* ™ 


Henry Van Dyke on “ College Education ” 


Wwe! find that the article entitled “A FourYears’ College Course 
is Not Always Necessary,” printed under Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s name in the September Success, was not by him. It 
was brought to us by a Success represcntative, who, however, 
did not tell Dr. Van Dyke that he was ar-porter. The article 
was,therefore, an a report of a private conversation, which 
did not represent Dr. V yke’s views. We regret that the 
article was published without proper authority through a misun- 
derstanding on ead art, with our representative, who assured us 
that it was a si article, and we apologize to Dr. Van Dyke 
and our readers for the mistake. 
In order to set our readers right as to Dr. Van Dyke’s real views 
on oe students in college,we have secured from him an article 
on this subject which will be published in our December issue. 
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A COURTESY CLUB 


]F yours people, especially in small towns, would 

form: ‘‘courtesy clubs,’’ or graft this idea upon 
existing organizations, it would result in great ad- 
vantage, not only to the young people belonging 
to such associations, but also to the towns them- 
selves. 

We find a great many men and women side- 
tracked all along the pathways of life because they 
were not taught the value of good manners and of 
a fine, gracious courtesy in their youth. The re- 
sult is that ‘they have grown up hard and coarse 
and repulsive in manner and have not been able 
to win favor or attract trade or business. In other 
words, their.bad manners and repulsive ways have 
kept them back and handicapped their careers. 

It is astonishing how fine manners and po- 
liteness in children develop into ease and attrac- 
tiveness in manhood and womanhood. Other 
things being equal, the employee who is selected 
for advancement is the one with good manners, a 
fine, gracious demeanor, a good presence; these 
qualities are the best kind of capital, even better 
than money. 

Agreeable deportment, coupled with good edu- 
cation and ability, will often win where capital in 
the hands of the boorish, the unattractive, and the 
ill-natured will fail. 

Everywhere we see young men and young wo- 
men draw:ng big salaries largely because of their su- 
perior politeness. The fine-mannered are wanted 
everywhere as superintendents, as salesmen, as 
traveling representatives, as clerks, as private sec- 
retaries, or as credit men. In fact, agreeable de- 
portment is the one indispensable quality sought 
after everywhere. 

There is nothing els - which will so quickly open 
the door to opportunities, to society, to the hearts 
of all. 

It is a real delight, a restful pleasure to be in the 
society of people who have been disciplined in 
the amenities of life,—of those who radiate an 
atmosphere of kindliness, of good will, and of 
helpfulness, wherever they go. 

Courtesy is to business and society what oil is 
to machinery. It makes things run smoothly, for 
it eliminates the jar and the friction and the 
nerve-racking noise. 

There is a great moral quality in fine manners, 
refining the character, as a rule, and making it 
more harmonious, with less that grates and rasps 
and exasperates. 

™ » 


Sticking to the Last 


WHiLe many of the old maxims and sayings 
have done a great deal of good, they have 
also done much harm, 

Hundreds of people in this country are trying 
to make their living by the exercise of the facul- 
ties which they know are not their strongest ones. 
In other words, their vocations do not coincide 
with their bent, but they hesitate to change simply 
because they have been brought up to think that 
they must stick to what they have begun, and make 
the best of it. 

A great many young people cannot tell, when 
they first start out, where their real bent lies; they 
cannot tell what they can do best; but, as they de- 
velop more, their strong qualities come out, their 
predominant faculties push their way to the front. 
Again, a college course or an advanced course of 
education develops faculties which had lain dor- 
mant, perhaps from disuse. In other words, the 
entire setting of the mental faculties often changes 
a great deal during one’s physical and mental de- 
velopment, so that what the boy can do best may 
not be the bent of the man at all. 

The relation of the faculties is greatly changed 
by the special training of one set of brain facul- 
ties, so that what was dominant at the outset of an 
education or a course of training may become 
subordinated by other faculties which have pushed 
themselves forward in the course of development. 

No man should stick to his last if he is con- 
vinced that he is in the wrong place and that there 
is a possibility of satisfying his inclination else- 
where. No man should stick to his last, if a 
change is possible, when he is conscious that he 
is getting his living by his weakness instead of his 
strength. 

No man should stick to his last, when to do so 
will tie him forever to commonness or mediocrity, 
if a larger, fuller expression of life is possible. 

No man should stick to his last when a better 
and higher way is open to him. No man should 
stick to his last when he finds that to do so will 
cramp his better life and handicap his career. 
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The Editor’s Talk With Young Men 






This youth has all that money can buy, but ennui robs it of its value This one lives in a narrow hall bedroom,but finds a limitless world in his books 


of Great Expectations 


Victims 
A 
ee wit he not make a great painter?’’ some 
one asked the famous English artist, 
Northcote, in regard to a young art student fresh 
from his Italian tour. ‘‘No, never!’ replied 
Northcote, emphatically. ‘*Why not?’’ ‘Be- 
cause he has an income of six thousand pounds a 
year.”’ 

Taking it easy comes natural to the majority of 
people. If they were not urged by the spur of 
necessity to develop their powers, our list of great, 
or even useful men and women would be very 
short. The world would go backward instead of 
forward. 

‘«Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify,’’ 
said James A. Garfield, ‘‘but nine times out of 
ten the best thing that can happen to < young 
man is to be tossed overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim. In all my acquaintance, I have 
never known a man to be drowned who was worth 
the saving.”’ 

The history of our country is a record of the 
successes of poor boys who seemed to be hope- 
lessly shut off from books,culture, and education, 
except that of the most meager kind, —from almost 
every opportunity for mental development. The 
youthful Lincolns, Franklins, Hamiltons, Garfields, 
Grants, and Clays, —those who become presidents, 
lawyers, statesmen, soldiers, orators, merchants, 
educators, journalists, inventors,—giants in every 
department of life,—how they stand out from the 
pages of history, those poor boys, an inspiration 
for all time to those who are born to fight their 
way up to their own loaf! 

The youth who is reared in a luxurious home, 
who, from the moment of his birth, is waited on by 
an army of servants, pampered and indulged by 
over-fond parents,and deprived of every incentive 
to develop himself mentally or physically, although 
commonly regarded as one to be envied, is more 
to be pitied than the poorest, most humbly born 
boy or girl in the land. Unless he is gifted with 
an unusual mind, he is in danger of becoming a 
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degenerate, a parasite, a creature who lives on the 
labor of others,whose powers ultimately atrophy 
from disuse. 

It is human nature to take it easy when we can, 
and with most people a big bank account will par- 
alyze effort and destroy ambition. Who can tell 
what would have been the effect on our national 
history had Abraham Lincoln been born in lux- 
ury, surrounaed with great libraries, free to the mul- 
tiform advantages of schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, the manifold opportunities for culture that 
wealth bestows? Who shall say whether the ab- 
sence of all incentive to effort might not have 
smothered such a genius? 

What wealthy, city-bred youth of to-day, glutted 
with opportunities for acquiring knowledge, can 
feel that hunger for books, that thirst for knowledge 
that spurred Lincoln to scour the wilderness for 
many miles to borrow the coveted ‘‘ Life of Wash- 
ington’’ which he had heard that someone in the 
neighborhood owned? 

What young lawyer of our day goes to a law 
school or library with such a keen appetite, with 
such a yearning for legal knowledge as this youth 
had when he actually walked forty-four miles to 
borrow Blackstcne’s ‘‘Commentaries?’’ 

Where is the student in college or university, to- 
day, who exye1ierces that satisfaction, that sense 
of conquest which thrilled Lincoln while lying on 
the floor of his log cabin working out arithmetical 
problems on a wooden shovel by the light of a wood 
fire, or enthusiastically devouring the contents of a 
borrowed book, as if his eyes would never rest on 
its pages again? 

On reading Lincoln's Gettysburg speech and 
his second inaugural address, foreign readers ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Whence got this man his style, seeing 
he knows nothing of literature?’’ Well might 
they exclaim, but their astonishment would have 
been still greater had they known that those elo- 
quent utterances that thrilled the nation’s heart 
had fallen from the lips of one who in his youth 
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had access to but four books,—the Bible, « Pil- 
grim’ s Progress,’’ Weems'’s ‘‘ Life of Washington,”’ 
and Burns’s poems. 

Recency a poor boy in China, eager for an edu- 
cation, heard of an inspirational book, by an 
American author, which he believed would be a 
help to him. Hewenttoa professor in the Pekin 
University to find out how long he would have to 
work in order to earn enough money to secure the 
coveted prize. It would take three weeks of hard 
work, he was told. Joyfully he began his task. 
Toil seemed easy in comparison with the reward 
it would win. 

Compare the spirit in which this Chinese youth, 
whose hunger for knowledge was so keen, would 
read the book that he had worked so hard to ob- 
tain with that in which an American boy, reared 
in the midst of books and schools and libraries, 
would open a volume. Such a spirit makes a few 
books more valuable than a library without it. 

It is not the petted favorite of fortune, the 
spoiled, self-indulgent youth, who yawns over his 
books in his luxurious rooms at college, or who, in 
his father’s elegantly appointed library, turns list- 
lessly from one volume to another, looking for 
something to amuse him or to whet his cloyed ap- 
petite, who understands the value of books or gets 
the most out of them. It is the boy away in the 
backwoods, to whom libraries and luxuries are un- 
known, who thirsts for knowledge with the desper- 
ate eagerness with which a traveler on a desert 
thirsts for water, that knows how to appreciate the 
value of a good book. It is the youth working 
his way through college, lodging in some bare at- 
tic, or cramped hall bedroom, who drinks in the 
printed pages with the fervor of a Lincoln, a Web- 
ster,or a Franklin. He feels the spur of necessity, 
and realizes that all his success, all his future de- 
pends on the zeal with which he studies to-day. 
The continuous effort to earn his living and keep 
up with his class makes him begrudge every mo- 
ment that is withdrawn from his beloved books. 
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The Spry-Spys—v._Thanksgiving in Turkey-land 


When autumn Icaves came twirling down, 

And autumn shadows meshed the towa, 
The Spry-Spy band set ont; 

Thanksgiving Day was near at hand, 

And Captain Curly Locks had planned 
To set new foes to rout. 

Along their path in billowed waves the reddened feaves 

were strewn; 


Each flitting, sailing bit of gold seemed like an elf’s 
balloon 

































Once more, with military zest, 

Were Spry-Spy powers put to test, 
And Spry-Spy weapons shown; 

With scarce twelve hours left as grace, 


These youngsters gloricd in the chase aa) 


That meant a conquered throne. 
In all his pride, the puffing ‘turk ’’ went scooting here 
As, in pursuit, a Spry-Spy ran with weapon held in ait. 
Some, with affright, chose to alight 
Upon their kingly roost; 
And down it fell, a sorry plight, 
When props and bars were loosed. 


VIt. 
With merriment unseemly quite, 
The banished gobbler took delight 
In all this carnage great; 
With turkey countenance aglow, 
They heard him cry, ‘‘I told you so!” 
Nor sorrowed at their plight. 


Erclong, back through this fairy wood the Spry-Spy army strode, 
Each with a turkey as his prize, along the shadowed road; 


And he whose aid had been displayed 
When their attack was planned, 

Now rules the roost and is obeyed 
As king o’ Turkey-land. 


W. Livingston Larned 


The forest ways were steeped in haze, 
While on the brook’s green breast 
A thousand woodland war-ships rocked 

In autumn colors dressed. 


i. 


“*T is logic thus to reason now,” 
Said one, ‘‘and surely you'll allow 
That turkeys should be found; 
To-morrow is Thanksgiving Day, — 
If festive birds we do not slay, 
Much sorrow will abound. 
Of course, some farmyard might contain a host of goblins rare, 
But theft we shall avoid henceforth, and seck a way more fair; 
If, in the past, a fairy cast 
Her magic art about, 
I have no doubt but that, if asked, 
She ’Il clear this tangle out.” 


ori. 


The while they chattered in this way, 

A monster turkey, old and gray, 
Came striding through the wood; 

His poor old head was sadly bowed, 


Description 


The king 


— 
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and there, 





While sleck attendants—all his own,— 
Rich pennant flags unfurled. 
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And as he walked he spoke aloud 
As fairy gobblers should. 
“An outcast, I, from Turkey-land,””—thus did his 
musings run,— 
“A banished knight of noble birth whose days - are 
almost done; 
Because I flapped my wings and clapped 
Upon Thanksgiving Day, 
The regal court decreed that I, 
Disgraced, must go away.” 


IV. 


A whispered consultation now 
Was held beneath a sweeping bough, 
In which the turkey joined; 
Then off they started through a hall, 
Of forest oak trees stark and tall, 
With hopes this knight had coined. 
O’er hill and dale, by drifted banks of leaves whose 
colors glowed 
Like sunset gold, the army marched adown the shad- 
owed road ; 
“To Turkey-land!’’ shrill piped the band, 
And thus a traitor led 
Them to his native heath for spite 
When other hopes were dead. 


Vv. 


Ah! magic realm of bright-hued birds! 


fails for lack of words,— 


The Spry-Spys stood amazed ; 
There, hidden in the forest’s shade, 
With more than common arts displayed, 
The fairy domes were raised. 
As far as cye might reach the bronzed and strutting turkeys walked, 
As far as car might hear the cry of ‘‘ gobble, gobble”’ talked; 
Upon his throne, in pride, alone, 


his whiskers curled, 
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OTHING is more in- 
teresting, upon the 
surface of European pol- 
itics,than the efforts of 
Germany and England 
tocourt the friendship of France. Germany is very anxious to become a great 
world-power. She wants ships and colonies, and she desires to be the su- 
preme head of the nations, a place that no power really holds at this 
moment, although England has ships and colonies in plenty. This rivalry 
and enmity between Germany and England, and the prosperity of France 
and her judicious neutrality, have given the republic a European strength 
the like of which she has not enjoyed for half a century. Both these 
bitter rivals are courting her friendship earnestly. The English news- 
papers are full of praise for France, while the German emperor never 
misses an occasion to go out of his way to cajole her. The United States, 
for more than a year, has been subjected to this sort of English and 
German flattery, and it may be truly said that these two strong, prosperous 
republics are in better positions before the world than any of the great mon- 
archies. France has her church troubles, and America has her labor troubles 
and trust problems, but everybody is straining his neck for American and 
French friendship, and all this is due to the stability of republican institu- 
tions in these two countries. 
a ~ 


ENGtAnn’s task of reconstruction in South Africa appears to be almost as 

difficult as was that of conquering the Boers. Old Boers, like Kruger, 
Reitz, and Leyds,who went to Europe to help keep up the Boer side of the 
war from the outside, remain unreconciled, though their power to hurt in 
South Africa is not very great. It is the three puissant Boer leaders, Gen- 
erals Botha, De Wet, and De La Rey, who did most of the fighting, whom 
the British government should reasonably satisfy, if order and prosperity are 
soon to come in South Africa. Some of the demands of these generals are 
unreasonable, notably that asking that the deposed Boer officials be restored 
to their offices in the Transvaal and in the Orange RiverColony. It seems as 
if they might as well ask England to restore the republics. But England 
should lose no time in giving sufficient money to the Boers to rebuild on their 
farms, and it would not be amiss to provide an adequate fund for their wid- 
ows and orphans. England should make these money grants as a matter 
of business, rather than have the Boers remain in a sullen mood and go 
about Europe begging for funds to house and feed themselves on the wasted 
veldt. The best thing for South Africa may be to fill it with English 
settlers and money, but the Boers must be made good neighbors. 

a a 


WHATEVER may be said to the contrary by a certain class of editors who 

are afraid to touch an electrode, President Roosevelt has done well 
to define and restate the Monroe Doctrine. The full realization of this doc- 
trine or policy by Europe was never before so important to us as it is now. 
Let the continental European nations often be reminded in proper language 
that it is no vain boast that we are making; but our people, more than 
Europeans, need to know and to act constantly upon the fact that this external 
peace for the American hemisphere will be respected no longer than we 
have sufficient power to maintain it. If we do not constantly keep our navy 
up to the strength of that of Germany or France, we may expect to be called 
upon,on some disagreeable day, to fight,and possibly to suffer grave disaster 
and humiliation. The building of a first-class battle-ship is worth a mil- 
lion speeches on the subject, and President Roosevelt is building ships as 
weil as talking. If he has his way, there will never be any danger in his day 
that a European swaggerer will fail to respect the Monroe Doctrine. 


os a 


THe strike of the anthracite coal miners, now of some four months’ dura- 

tion, is a struggle in which capital declares that the mine workers and 
their leaders are not to be trusted in arbitration, which has been offered on 
the part of John Mitchell, the leader of the strike; therefore, the efforts of all 
outsiders to effect a settlement and have these hard-coal mines reopened 
have gone for naught. President George F. Baer, of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, the chief coal road, has said,in effect, that this strike is 
none of the public’s business,and that,if the newspapers and politicians had 
not meddled,the miners would have gone back to work long ago. Perhaps 
they would have done so, but it is time for capitalists like Mr. Baer to recog- 
nize the fact that a citizen of the United States has as much right to exer- 
cise his judgment as to how he shall secure a scuttle of coal on a cold day 
as Mr. Baer has to determine how he shall supply it. In fact,the more the 
public grows, —and it is growing very fast in numbers, at least, —the greater 
become its rights in these disputes between labor and capital. Abram S. 
Hewitt says that to arbitrate this strike would be like arbitrating the ques- 
tion of one’s honor, so far as the coal operators are concerned; but it is a case 
where public rights are greater than private rights,and compulsory arbitra- 
tion, with all its faults, will become an absolute necessity. Mr. Baer is cer- 
tainly doing his share to bring it upon industrial America. 


o a 


For the first time in several years, the scientific world is without repre- 

sentation in active arctic exploration, the intrepid searchers for the north 
pole comprising the expeditions under command of Lieutenant Robert E. 
Peary, Evelyn B. Baldwin and Captain Otto Sverdrup having returned from 
their voyages without accomplishing their ambitious purpose. Though 
neither of the expeditions penetrated the north frigid zone farther than its 
predecessors, it is to Lieutenant Peary’s credit that,in touching eighty-four 
degrees, seventeen minutes north,he went within three hundred and forty- 
three miles of the pole, a point nearer to it than has heretofore been touched 
on the Western Hemisphere. At that latitude, further efforts to advance 
were not attempted, because of the impracticability of the relay system, 
the ice floes becoming smaller, the pressure ridges on a grander scale, and 
the open leads more frequent. Notwithstanding failure to go to the pole, 
Lieutenant Peary is more convinced than ever before that it can be reached, 
a plan evolved from his more recent experiences being to start from winter 
quarters somewhere on the eighty-third degree, either from Franz Josef 
Land or from the north of Greenland, and make the journey by sledges. 
As he has the confidence and esteem of the scientific world, his belief that 
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an adequately equipped 
expedition can reach the 
pole by the course he 
suggests will doubtless, 
in due time, result in the 
fitting out ot such an expedition, and it would be well for the credit of Amer- 
ican enterprise if the project should quickly meet the approval of wealthy 
men, and Lieutenant Peary could be commissioned to make the journey. 
Aside, however, from his own positive belief that the pole can be reached, 
his past four years amid arctic perils have resulted in the accumulation of 
much new information and a rich store of specimens of scientific value 
which cannot but increase interest in the promotion of arctic exploration 
and science in general. 
+ a 

ROUMANIA has been engaged in the enslavement or the extermination of 

the Jews. Under the treaty of Berlin, the Balkan states were prohibited 
from discriminating against religious doctrines, but Roumania has made it 
practically impossible, by a series of laws, for a large number of her sub- 
jects, who happen to be Jews, to gain a livelihood. The United States, 
through John Hay, secretary of state, has called the attention of the world 
to this barbarous condition. Mr. Hay’s famous letter in behalf of the 
Roumanian Jews is a fine mark of American diplomacy. Instead of being 
considered an interference, it has been upheld by the best of the European 
press. 


HE Juvenile Court of New York, appointed to adjust and correct the 
wrongs of little ones,is found to perform a long-needed function, and, if 
justice and humanity are to be granted children and the future men and 
women of the world made better, it will be wise for every state in the Union 
to create such an institution. An important feature of the New York court 
is the effort which is being made to throw the responsibility and expense of 
properly caring for children on their natural guardians. Its work has already 
borne the fruits of great good. 
Y - 
HE figures that represent the commerce of the Great Lakes, for the first 
seven months of 1902, indicate very satisfactory business conditions. 
At one hundred and forty-four ports, 25,718,826 net tons of freight were 
received, an increase over the receipts for the corresponding period last year 
of 6,827,569 tons. The most notable increase this year has been in the 
transportation of ores and minerals, the total gross tonnage being 13, 377,912 
tons, an increase of 3,393,930 tons. It may be something of a surprise for 
some people to read that the registered tonnage of the Great Lakes is 
more than twice that of our foreign trade, which covers every sea; but in 
seven months 37,413 vessels, with a registry of 35,087,876 tons, arrived 
at American ports on the Lakes, and 37,798 vessels, of 35,786,701 tons’ 
registry, cleared. For the same time the total of our foreign trade was 
16,269,921 tons. During the entire year, 1901, the combined registered 
tonnage in the foreign trade at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, San Francisco,and Puget Sound, was 18,868,808 tons entered 
and 18,487,246 tons cleared, which is slightly over half the total on the 
Great Lakes for seven months of this year. 
a +. 
S YET no solution proposed to curb the trusts seems to have met with 
very general acceptance. President Roosevelt's proposition to amend 
the constitution so as to give the chief executive of the nation the power to 
control such combinations has provoked wide discussion because it came 
from the President. The task of changing the constitution on any subject is 
very great, and, on a subject of such far-reaching importance as this, is too great 
to be seriously thought of without first having wrought the American people 
up to white heat. To remove the tariff from trust-made goods is the rem- 
edy proposed by many leading Democrats. Abram S. Hewitt is, perhaps, 
chief among those who think that the publication of the accounts of the trusts 
would be most effective in restraining them. Senator Morgan wants them 
taxed as much as they can stand. In view of so many remedies, some ear- 
nest efforts at legislation will undoubtedly be made at the next session of 
congress. Much as has been said of the danger of trusts, they are not as 
powerful as is supposed, though a careful statistician estimates that there are 
some eight hundred and fifty concerns that deserve to be called trusts, and 
that they control some fifteen billion dollars, or about one-sixth of the total 
wealth of the nation. Indeed,that is enough to startle the popular imagina- 
tion. How they affect our national life,no one can pretend to say. It is their 
general undemocratic appearance and tendencies that produce anxiety in 
the popular mind more than their actual conduct. When specific charges of 
wrongdoing can be brought against them the difficulty of legislation may not 
be so great. 
- - 
THe employment of child labor in so many of the cotton mills of the 
South has naturally excited the protests of humanitarians all over the 
world. Lady Florence Dixie has sent a passionate appeal to President 
Roosevelt to stop the outrage. It is a deplorable waste of life to make 
small children work long hours in dusty cotton mills, but the lot of these 
children is scarcely worse than it was, in many cases, in their rude, dirt- 
floor cabins, back in the mountains, where the only stimulant of mind and 
body is ‘‘moonshine’’ whiskey and the only ‘‘sensation”’ is the killing of 
a revenue officer. The cotton mill has brought the poor child of the South 
into the light. It is the road out of perdition, but the air should be made 
very hot to every mill-owner who persists in sacrificing these young lives to 
his greed. 
a +. 
THe prolonged strike by the anthracite coal miners has given unprece- 
dented consideration to the coal question in this country. An opinion 
expressed by Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, that coal lands are a better 
investment than real estate in New York City, appears to be approved by 
several other captains of industry. It is authoritatively stated that every 
railroad company in the country interested in coal mining is making an 
effort to secure additional land. It is certainly true that there is marked ac- 
tivity in this course in Alabama, Montana, and Colorado, thousands of acres 
in the last-named state having been sold to one capitalist. 
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How the Chinese Tangrams Marked 
the Onward March of. Civilization 
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ean = No. 7 
. Poi No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
YW seas Vases, spearheads, and fonts used by the Chinese, formed by the combination of Tangrams Y 


first book of Tan before he could talk,’’ with his remark- 
able and hitherto unexplained reference to Tangrams as 
being ‘‘a progressive philosophy with seven interpreta- 
tions,’’ we get a faint idea of the scope of the work as 
claimed by Professor Challenor. He says that Confucius 
makes several allusions to Tangrams, among them being 
the following: ‘‘The game where the babes learn the 
form of things, the youths exercise their wits over the 
puzzles, the men study mathematics and art, and the wise 
ponder over the past, present, and future.’’ 

As a matter of fact,the game of Tangrams does appear 











AS LACK of space precluded the introduction of many 
: istrations in my discussion of this interesting sub- 

October SUCCESS, occasion is now taken to 
ke r the reference to primitive pottery and tools 
as pared with the graceful vases, jardiniéres and 
fonts \ ) appear later on,as if to mark the advance of 
civilization. See cuts Nos. 1 to Io. 

Mention was made of the accompanying illustrations 
of the gondola and junk as showing the progress in naval 
architecture, as well as in the construction of pagodas 
and castles of Celestial design, which, apparently, are ar- 
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ranged with the object of illustrating the gradual devel- as if it might be interpreted seven times to advantage. 
opment from the prehistoric hut of the mound builder Gustave Doré, whose power of imagery was akin to mad- 
as shown in cuts Nos. 12, 13, and 14. In comparing ness, developed his love of art by designing with: the seven 
No.13 with that of the pyramid, No. 12, we detect the de- Tangrams. Lewis Carrol, who had the temerity and 
ceptive trick to which allusion has been made, as one is The Pons Asinorum power of imagination to portray the vagaries of dream- 
likely t agine that seven pieces are required to build land, as told in the wanderings of ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
the | nd that it surely requires one piece more to close land,’’ was a votary of the pastime; and, when he became 
the door. Several changes are generally rung upon these themes, as in the noted as a profound professor of mathematics at Oxford College, England, 
present instance, to show that the door might be square as well as triangular, he was wont to employ the seven magic pieces to expound the problems of 
which makes the proposition all the more paradoxical. Some trick or optical Euclid. It is worthy of note to mention that,at a recent sale of Lewis Car- 
illu onnected with most of the subjects-of the second book, as in rol’s library, there was sold a little work entitled, ‘‘ The Fashionable Chinese 
cut No. 11, which illustrates the basin previously shown with a piece removed Puzzle,’’ giving three hundred and twenty-three designs. It was published 
in a surprising manner. The geometrical figures possess special interest for at a little place called Sidmouth, England, and we can get an approximate 

mathematicians, who can date of its publication from the following interesting bit of information 
— plainly see that Euclid and taken from it: ‘‘This ingenious contrivance has for some time past been 

Pythagoras were anticipated the favorite amusement of ex-Emperor Napoleon, who, being now in a 


by thousands of years in the debilitated state, and living very re- 
famous fons asinorum,No.16. tired, passes many hours a day in 

Connecting Li Hung thus exercising his patience and in- 
Chang’s statement, that he genuity."’ The great fighter had 
‘knew the figures of the found relaxation for his tired brain. 








Can Our “Success” Readers Write 





No. 12 
No. 8 
e e . 
the Missing Eighth Book of Tan? 
No. 13 
One Dollar Will Be Paid for Every Design Which Is 
Worthy of Receiving a Place in the Book 
A GENERAL idea of the character Now, get your wits together. See 
and scope of the books of Tan- what you can originate from the seven 
grams,so faras known,may begleaned _ pieces. Here is employment, recre- 
from the solutions given, which illus- ation, and amusement for bankers, 
No. 9 trate asomewhat remote period in brokers, business men, farmers, men 
. the world’s history. The readers of of affairs,and women and children. No. 14 
SUCCEss are now asked to assist It appeals to the intellect of all. 
in bringing the work up to a To show the manner of illus- 
more modern date; in other trating all sorts of seemingly 
words, to write the missing impossible things, in our 
next issue we will show 
dog, horse, cow, bear, 
fox, kangaroo, 
whale, shark, 
aS squirrel, turkey, No. 15 
swan, crane, 
ostrich, lark, 
rooster,aman 
resting, a girl : 
running, a fat 
boy waking, a 
monk, and such 
No. 11 things as a locomotive, 
; steamship, pistol, hammer 
and anvil, pestle and mor- 


eighth book of Tan. 
The accompanying 
tar, etc. Address all answers . * 
to Sam Loyd, Puzzle Editor, Practice by making these huts 


square shows how to 
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Tangram pictures of a 


obtain the seven 
pieces with 
which you may 
originate 
such objects 
as will illus- 
trate the pres- 
ent era of civiliza- 
tion, and prizes of 
one dollar each will 
be paid for all the de- 
signs deemed worthy of 
a place in the book. Re- 
member that the Chinese 
say that anything in the world 
can be made from Tangrams. 


Odd formations of the seven elements 
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Illustrations by Albert Levering 


HE as long and lanky and loose-jointed, and he 

wore a pair of cowhide boots that com- 
plained loudly as he ascended the stairs. He had 
a shock of light hair, the ragged ends of which 
stuck out from under the brim of his big slouch 
hat. His age might have been twenty-seven, or 
it might have been thirty-five. 

As he entered the sanctum of Boggs, the editor 
of the Monroe ‘‘ True Aineri-an,’’ he chewed vig- 
orously and industriously upon a piece of straw. 

The editor looked up. His caller removed his 
hat, placed it on the floor, and seated himself on 
a chair, which he tilted back upon its hind legs. 
The extremity of one of his lengthy limbs he 
thrust across the window sill and out of the win- 
dow. He seemed in no hurry to open the con- 
versation. He sat and chewed on his straw. 

‘‘Well, sir?’’ inquired the editor, finally, after 
the stranger had apparently made himself ac- 
quainted with the details of the room. 

‘« Well, sir ?’’ repeated the other, with a not un- 
pleasing drawl, ‘‘this seems to be a pretty likely 
town; and, as your paper coincides with my poli- 
tics, and as I’m used to newspaper work, I thought 
I'd just step in and see whether or not you have 
anything open for a good man. Do you need an 
assistant editor? If you do, why, I’m your man.’’ 

He looked at the editor as if the suggestion 
were extremely feasible, and quite a matter of 
course. The editor snorted in disgust. 

‘‘You’re a stranger around these parts, I 
guess ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘Where do you come 
from ?’’ 

‘« Down yonder,’’— indicating with a gesture of 
his long arms. ‘‘Name’s Grice. Down my way 
they all call me Major,— Major Grice. I don’t 
know just why they do,’’ he added, reflectively, 
‘«but they do.’’ 

‘««T knew you were a stranger, or you would n't 
have come here to ask foolish questions,’’ re- 
turned the editor. ‘‘Say, young man, just open 
that door there, will you ? No,—that one. That’s 
it. Now just tell me what you see in there.’’ 

He saw a big printing press, and three men and 
a boy setting type, and a lot of crumpled paper 
strewn around, He said as much to the editor. 

‘Well,’ resumed the editor, ‘not one of those 
fellows has had his pay for three weeks, and what’s 
more not one of them is likely to get it for three 
years. That’s what hap- 
pens to a paper of my pol- 
itics in thistown. Why,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘if I knew 
a man who would pay five 
hundred dollars for the 
whole plant, I’d sell out 
and be glad to, blessed if 
I wouldn't !’’ 

The visitor removed his 
straw to see how much of 
it he had chewed, and how 
much of it there was left 
to chew. Then. he re- 
turned it to his mouth and 
contemplated: the press, 
the fixtures, and the men 
for a few minutes. As he 
did so, the editor glanced 
once more at: his visitor, 
—a long, fixed glance. 
Though he looked stead- 
ily, he did not see the 





“The public wants to know all about this” 
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“You’re a stranger around these parts, I guess” 


man,—he saw simply. his exterior, He was un- 
able to perceive that within the loose-jointed figure 
there was stored-up energy ready for action at a 
moment’s notice. 

Boggs could not understand that the man’s 
glance, veiled as it was with a cool indifference, 
was seeing things palpably visible, but which he 
himself had neverseen. He thought that he heard 
what the major had to say as he said it in his un- 
certain way; but his ear only detected the sound 
of the man’s voice,-—he 
failed to hear the ring of 
purpose that sounded in 
it. Boggs was nota man 
to understand such 
things. He grasped the 
superficial in the major’s 
make-up,—nothing 
more. He could not tell 
that the lank, loose- 
jointed visitor was a man 
with a certainty of pur- 
pose, an unlimited capac- 
ity for detail, and a desire 
to do and dare. Grice 
had no ‘‘great ideas.’’ 
The world has tco many 
such men. He was es- 
sentially a man of little 
things,and none escaped 
him. 

‘« Pretty good machin- 
ery you’ ve got there,’’ he 
remarked, finally; ‘‘is it 
mortgaged ?’’ 

The editor nodded. 
‘«Up to the handle,’’ he 
assented, in a frank tone. 

««Well,”’ said the other man, ‘‘I’ve only got 
about five hundred dollars. I don’t know as I’d 
want to buy a paper, though I’ve taken a powerful 
notion to write for one. I'll tell you. I’m go- 
ing around town a bit and will probably come in 
and see you again. I may want some information 
or advice. Always go to newspaper offices for 
both. Well, I'll go, and maybe I'll come back. 
So long!’’ 

He did go back,—in half an hour. ‘‘Now, 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you howI'm fixed. I've 
got just so much money 
and nomore. I’mcalcu- 
lating that after I’ ve paid 
the men here a week's 
wages in advance, and after 
paying some rent for the 
place, and some board,— 
why, I'll have just about 
four hundred left. I’m 
free to say,’’ he continued, 
with a laugh, ‘‘ that I never 
heard of buying out anews- 
paper in a town like this for 
four hundred dollars,— 
but, if you want to sell, the 
four hundred is yours.’’ 

The editor looked his 
visitor over doubtfully to 
determine what particular 
brand of idiot he had be- 
forehim. Then he looked 
out the window for awhile 
and ruminated. Finally he 





* How’s business?” he asked. ‘ None, thanks!” 
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spoke, with the utmost calmness and deliberation. 

‘‘It is more money in one amount than I’ve 
seen in two years running,’’ he said; ‘I'll take 
it. Hand it over and the place is yours.’’ 

The other man whipped out a piece of paper. 
«Just sign that first,’’ he said. It was a formal 
bill of sale. Boggs signed it and held it out with 
one hand while with the other he seized the prof- 
fered currency. 

‘*Well, Mr. Grice,’’ he remarked, as he started 
out, ‘‘I must say that this is a streak of luck for 
me, now that I’ve got your money. I wish you 
luck and all that, but, ’ he sighed, shook his 
head dubiously, and disappeared downstairs. 

When he reached the street he crossed it and 
entered a building directly opposite. Ascending 
the stairs of that building, he entered the office of 
the Monroe ‘Daily Chronicle,’’ his erstwhile 
rival in the field. 

‘‘Shelburne!’’ he exclaimed to a burly, ill-fea- 
tured, ill-mannered man who lounged over a desk, 
‘«I’ve sold my paper to a ‘jay.’ I’ve come 
over here to you. I wanta job. Can you give me 
one?’’ 

Shelburne looked up in surprise. 
assinial fellow?’’ he asked. 

««Don’t know anything about him, except that 
his name is Grice. If you want to look at him, 
there he is at the window over yonder."’ 

Shelburne strolled across the room and looked 
out. ‘‘Is that the fellow?’’ he returned, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Say, he’ll last about a week,— 
that’s the limit. There's only one newspaper in 
the place, now that you're out, Boggs, and that is 
the ‘Chronicle.’ Yes, I’ll give you a job and be 
glad to do so. You write pretty nearly as good as 
Ido. [Boggs winced at the 
doubtful compliment. ] 
I'll make you assistant 
editor. How'll that do? 
Well, then, it’s a go, 
Boggs, and we'll outwit 
that light-haired idiot to- 
gether.’’ 

Over in his office, Major 
Grice perused the morn- 
ing’s issue of the ‘«True 
American.’’ ‘‘ Hang such 
a sheet!’’ he said, as he 
crushed it into the waste- 
basket with his boot,— 
‘it’s small wonder it 
wasn't asuccess. Say, Mr. 
Roberts,’’ he called to the 
foreman; ‘‘ Roberts, I wish 
you would get me some 
plain boards about fifteen 
feet long, —eight or ten of 
them,—and some black 
paint, too. I want to set 
up a bulletin outside.’’ 

‘A bulletin?’’ repeated 
Roberts, doubtfully. 

«Yes,’’ replied the =d- 
itor, ‘‘a blackboard, you know,—something to 
write headings on outside.”’ 

Roberts shook his head. ‘‘That’s a new one 
on me. This is the first time I ever heard of a 
blackboard in front of a newspaper office.’’ 

‘«You get it,’’ returned the major, ‘‘you’ ve got 
something to learn.’’ 

That afternoon Major Grice set up his bulletin 
and painted it. The paint dried readily, and be- 
fore sunset he was able to announce, in large white 
letters which could be read from a distance, the 
change of ownership, and to inform the public, in 
short, terse sentences, of the policy to be adopted 
by the new management. The bulletin attracted 
a fair-sized crowd, both during the process of erec- 
tion and decoration and afterwards. 

The paper printed a full issue next morning. 
The news had spread, and about half of the out- 
put was disposed of. The purchasers bought 
largely out of curiosity. The front page was de- 
voted to the change of ownership. The first two 
columns, headed in deep black type, recited the 
history of the purchase. It gave a brief sketch of 
Boggs, the late owner, which the major had un- 
earthed from the paper’s ‘‘ morgue,’’-—the pigeon- 
hole where biographies of well-known men are 
held in readiness for their demise. The paper 
then stated, in detail, the conversation between the 
old and the new editor, stated the purchase price, 
gave a copy of the bill of sale, stated how much 
money the new editor had at the start, how little 
he had left, gave the names of his office force, 
stated the editor's age, (twenty-nine years,) and 
printed the street and number of his boarding. 
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le simply told all there was to be told. 

wants to know about these things,”’ 

the r explained to his foreman, ‘‘and we 

tell them at the start.’’ 

torial modestly announced the edi- 

| opinions, expressed his views briefly 
on popular local issues of the 
day, an poke for his paper 
the favor and patronage of his 


A | a 


townsme! He had not mis- 
taken the character of his read- 
ers. It was a gossipy town, and 
the det f the affair greatly 
ple: tizens. By even- 


ing, evel py of the paper 
had been s« and at the news- 
stands t was a large de- 
mand ore. The price of 
the paper was two cents. At 
midn t was selling for five 
cen 
oberts,’’ said the 
iy, ‘‘what we've 
; news and lots of 
an’t get it, we’ve 


ke it. I’ve been 
around town and I’ve col- 
lected a lot of items. Here 


Set them up now so 

1 be free later. Keep 
jlumns on the first page 
and most of the editorial 
pa say,’’ he continued, 
addressing the whole force, 
‘‘you fellows are pretty wide 
iwake You get all the news 
you can, —items of any kind in 
hborhood or among 
friends, and, if thev’re 
nd we print them, you’ ll 
not much, but 
enough. Now, don’t forget 
that. We must have news!’’ 
It was late in the afternoon. Grice’s paper 
press at one or two o'clock in the morn- 

he had hours before him in which to get it 
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sat by the window and looked out. Across 

ut Shelburne at 42s window, scowling at 
the morning’s issue of the major’s paper. Evi- 
dently it had failed to agree with him. 

Grice glanced lazily up and down the street. 
It was the day of horse cars. Other towns, it 
is true, had adopted the trolley system, but not so 
the conservative city of Monroe. 

Ca ifter carload of men on their way home 
from business passed the major’s windows. He 
wat them steadily,—the lean, gaunt horses 
and the owded cars. 

scott !’’ he said,in a half-whisper. He 

lear ll out of the window and looked down 
the street. .Approaching, two blocks away, was 
overloaded street car. The major donned his 
sauntered down into the street, whistling 
asomnolent tune. Roberts and the others stood 

t vindow watching him. ‘* Humph!’’-ex- 
Roberts, in a tone of contempt, ‘‘he’s no 

s worse than Boggs.”’ 
stopped a block away, and a woman 

e platform, but could not get in. The 

pped up his horses. They tugged and 
pull n the traces and were just able to make 
St rress with the load that was behind them. 
e a cadaverous team. Neither horse had 

flesh on his bones and both were cov- 
ere ores, 

\ orner the major signaled. The car 
Instead of boarding it he stepped up to 
rse’s head and calmly addressed the 


| have to unhitch this team,’’ he said, 
‘The load’s too heavy for it.’’ 
et in if you're goin’,’’ said the driver; 
re you givin’ us?”’ 
be you didn’t hear what I said,’’ returned 
wr, raising his voice and planting himself 
squal between the rails. ‘I told you you 
go any further with this team, and you 
That’s all there is to it. Your horses 
yod,’’ he said, sternly, ‘*and you'll kill 
that load.’’ 
get out o’ here! What's the matter with 
you replied the driver, lashing up his team. 
Che horses pulled and tugged, but the major, with 
steady hand, steered them off the track, and 
ling them back for but an instant by the 
he sprang around and unhooked them from 
the car. The whole thing, as he managed it, took 
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but a moment. The onlookers were dumbfounded. 
The vituperations of the driver and the general 
uproar among the passengers had by this time at- 
tracted a large and interested crowd,—just what 
the major had calculated upon from the beginning. 
The driver, in a frenzy of rage, approached the 





"Take him along, officer, I°ll answer for the car. Take him along” 


editor, and, with a choice selection of epithets, 
thrust a big red fist before his face. The major 
explained to him at length that he didn’t relish the 
contact, and immediately knocked him down. 
He then explained to the crowd in a short, well- 
considered speech, just what the difficulty was. 
His peroration extolled the noble qualities of the 
two abused animals. An old lady in the rear rank 
of the crowd was observed wiping her eyes, while 
the crowd cheered him. An officer in uniform 
approached. 

‘«Officer,’’ exclaimed Grice, ‘‘I give this man 
into custody. I charge him with gross cruelty to 
animals in violation of section 853a of the Crimes 
Act. I will make the complaint against him. You 
take him to headquarters. I'll be there in half 
an hour.’’ 

He spoke with the air of one having authority, 
and the officer took everything for granted. He 
grabbed his man and started off. 

««But my car, my car,’’ protested the man, who 
was thoroughly scared. 

‘«Take him along, officer, I’ll answer for the 
car. Take him along, and I’ll make the com- 
plaint.”’ 

The officer departed with the culprit, and the joy- 
ous crowd followed. The major ascended to his 
office, and looked out of the window. Down the 
street, as far as the eye could reach, there was a 
long line of cars, blocked and immovable. It was 
a goodly sight to Grice. 

«« Roberts!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ here, quick! It 
won't be dark for an hour yet.’’ He scribbled 
hurriedly on a piece of paper. 

‘« Mark this upon the bulletin. I’ve got to go. 
I'll be back in half an hour, and you have every- 
thing ready for a couple of big articles when I 
reach here.”’ 

Until after ten o'clock that night the crowd 
surged and swayed around the bulletin. Early 
next morning, the ‘‘ True American’’ placed upon 
the newsstands an enormous issue. In flaming 
headlines across the page appeared these some- 
what cabalistic words :— 





& ««CROWBAIT “CAR CATTLE” | 





The three-column story on the first page was an 
accurate account of what had happened, from 
the time the editor had stopped the car to the 
time the paper went to press. The editorial 
printed under the head of ‘‘Corporate Crime”’ 
was a scathing denunciation of the officials of the 
road. It included the section of the Penal Code 
applicable to the case, set forth the terms of the 
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penalty, fine,and imprisonment provided thereby. 
It concluded with an emotional appeal on behalf 
of the weak, pain-racked brutes who had suffered 
and were suffering to satisfy the rapacious appe- 
tite for gain of a soulless and merciless corpora- 
tion. It was a little sensational, perhaps, but a 
very popular and successful 
issue. 

The entire edition was ex- 
hausted by ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. Grice routed his men 
out of bed, and printed an after- 
noon edition to satisfy the de- 
mand. 

The driver was discharged, 
of course. Grice had assumed 
that he would be. The police 
and all other city departments 
were opposed politically to the 
major’s paper. They were not 
in sympathy with him. It was 
said, during the day, that the 
street-railway company had 
consulted counsel and would 
visit some dire punishment 
upon the major. 

Shelburne’s paper,a day be- 
hind with the news, came out 
the next morning with a lame, 
halting, and puerile denuncia- 
tion of the ‘‘ True American”’ 
and its editor. It issued from 
the pen of Boggs, the renegade. 

However, Grice was in the 
right, and the people knew it. 
The evil was palpable, but its 
presence had never been real- 
ized. It was now all so simple 
and self-evident. Grice saw 
the thing that others had not 
seen. He had discovered the 
perfectly obvious, —things ob- 
trusively evident, —that was all. 

On the afternoon of the next day, Major Grice 
strolled slowly down to the county court house. 
He inquired for the county judge, and found him 
nodding over some briefs in his private chamber. 

‘*Your Honor,’’said the major. The judge 
looked up, and glanced over the top of his spec- 
tacles. There was no sign of recognition in his 
face,—he did not know the man. Major Grice 
produced a batch of papers. ‘‘I have an appli- 
cation, if your Honor please,’’ he explained. The 
judge shook his head doubtfully. | He was one of 
the old-fashioned, slow-moving kind, and in- 
variably upheld with jealous care the dignity of 
the bench. 

««Are you a member of the bar, sir?’’ he in- 
quired, austerely; ‘‘I do not know you, sir. I 
really do not know you.’ 

Grice pulled out a large leather wallet. He took 
out an old, worn piece of parchment, and handed 
it to the judge, who glanced it over. 

««Why!"’he exclaimed, in surprise, ‘‘ your name 
is Grice. You come from Jefferson County. Are 
you related to the Grices down there, sir ?’’ 

The major nodded. ‘Colonel Pennington 
Grice, of Wetmore, was my father, sir,’’ he said 
with pride. 

««What!’’ exclaimed the old judge, ‘ Penn 
Grice, Penn Grice’s son? Why, we were boys to- 
gether. And so you’re Colonel Pennington’s son, 
and a member of the bar, too. Let me,’’ he con- 
tinued, stretching forth his hand, ‘‘ let me see your 
papers, then,’’ my son. 

There was a long silence. 
window. 

‘«Grice,’’ resumed the judge, at length, ‘‘ this is 
surprising. Is the condition, then, as bad as you 
describe? Are you sure ?’’ 

The judge was a conservative man; he was a 
firm believer in existing conditions,—in the idea 
that whatever is isright. From his position at the 
window, Grice could see far down the street. He 
turned to the judge. 

‘¢Your Honor has the affidavits. They are veri- 
fied by reputable men. They state the facts; but,’’ 
he added, significantly, glancing into the street, 


Grice sat at the 


«there is an exhibit that speaks for itself. I ask 
your Honor to consider that.”’ 
The judge stepped to the window. Grice was 


in luck. It was the selfsame car crowded in the 
selfsame manner, with the selfsame steeds of the 
previous day. 


The judge looked out. Then he removed his 


spectacles, cleaned them, and readjusted them for 
a better look. 


««Why, bless my soul!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Bless 
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my soul! I’m sure I never noticed that before.’’ 

They stood there and watched the car pass 
slowly out of sight. The judge pointed with a 
long finger in the car’s direction, and, turning to 
the major, said, impressively, ‘‘ That, sir, is crime, 
—crime pure and simple.’’ 

«« What a fortunate thing it is,’’ thought Grice, 
as he sauntered up the street, ‘‘to have had a 
father!”’ 

On his way back to his office the major passed 
by Blaney’s livery stable. Obeying a sudden im- 
pulse, he turned and went in. In the office sat a 
stout young man under some hanging harness, 
flicking the dust from his boots with a whip. 

‘‘Mr. Blaney?’’ inquired the major. The 
other nodded. 

‘«How’s business ?’’ continued the major. 

‘«Poor, thanks,’’ responded Blaney, genially, 
and as a matter of course. 

‘Mr. Blaney,’’ said the major, confidentially, 
drawing up a chair, ‘‘in the strictest confidence 
I want to show you something,—'’ he pulled a 
paper from his pocket. It was a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the railway company from propel- 
ling its cars by means of any of the horses now in 
its possession. 

‘«Now, Blaney, listen,’’ he continued, ‘‘I want 
to tell you something. This thing’ll tie them. 
They can’t do business without horses, and they 
can’t do business with their own. Now, say, I’m 
not going to serve these papers until—. Look here, 
Blaney,’’—he leaned over and grasped the other 
man’s sleeve, —‘‘down in Wetmore, ten miles from 
where I came, they’ve just put in a trolley sys- 
tem,—just got it started. Now here’s the point. 
They’ ve got horses down there by the hundred, 
—they’re a drug on the market. They can’t sell 
them. The instant these papers go to the concern 
up here, it can’t move a car. It will need horses 
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awfully bad, need dozens of them, surely, and—’’ 

‘«By George! Major,’’s interrupted the other 
man, smiting himself upon the thigh; ‘by 
George, you're a wonder, and no mistake!’ 

‘« All right,’’ resumed the former. ‘‘You un- 
derstand. Then you do this. You go down to- 
morrow and order, say, two hundred head, and 
get them up here right away. When I hear they’ re 
on the way, I'll serve the papers, not before. 
You can buy your horses for a song and sell them 
to the railway at your own price. See? That’s 
all there is to it.”’ 

‘It’s not all,’’.interrupted Blaney; ‘half the 
profit goes to you.”’ 

‘«Not a cent,’’ protested the major. 

‘«But it must!’’ insisted Blaney, as the major 
started off; ‘it’s half to you, or I'll throw the 
whole thing up.’’ 

Two days later the major served the papers. 
That afternoon troops of sleek, well-fed horses 
cavorted down the street and entered Blaney's 
yard. 

In addition to the news in the next day's issue 
of the ‘‘ True American,’’ of the injunction and 
its effect, including an effusive editorial on ‘‘ In- 
junction,—the Constitutional Safeguard,’’— the 
major issued a small special in the afternoon. It 
was headed, ‘‘ Blaney to the Rescue.’’ 

All traffic on the tracks was totally suspended 
that day, and during it and the next Blaney made 
a small fortune out of cab and stage hire. The 
major sent him a note. On its receipt, Blaney 
got out most of his best teams.and ran a line of 
omnibuses on schedule time up and down the car 
tracks. People lined up and watched them pass. 
Then they would look at the sign which Blaney 
had attached to each,—‘‘No injunction here 
Blaney,’’ and laughed. The whole town laughed. 

The next day the railway company took Blaney’s 
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entire consignment,—cleaned him out, lock, stock, 
and barrel. 

On the third day, Blaney in his gratitude laid 
upon the desk of the editor of the «‘ True Amer- 
ican’’ a roll of bills, twenty-three hundred dol- 
lars in United States currency, —the major’s share 
of the profits. 

The major looked at them doubtfully. Then 
his face broke into a smile. 

‘«Blaney,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ singly I might have 
refused these, but together they are irresistible.’’ 

There were just two men cognizant of this trans- 
action. One was Blaney, the other,—Grice. 
These two men looked at each other steadily for a 
moment. Blaney drew a long sigh. 

‘« Well, that was easy,’’ he remaiked, ‘* wasn't 
it?”” 

The major glanced across the street. Shelburne 
was pacing his office in a fearful state of jealousy. 

‘*Confound that man!’’ he said to Boggs. 
Over at his own window, the major smiled. He 
could not hear the words, but he understood the 
situation. 

‘«Take it all in all,’’ thought Grice, ‘it was not 
a bad week's work,—especially for the first."’ 

In the City of Monroe, Major William Grice 
had made his début,—he had entered the arena 
of events. It is now a town of some importance. 
It has electric lights in the streets, and the horse 
cars are soon to be supplanted by electricity. The 
railroad trains stop there more than twice a week, 
and there is some talk of operating a telephone 
system. Grice did all this. ‘Just took hold of 
the old town, and shook some life into it,’’ as he 
said to a friend. He also induced some Chicago 
men to open the glue factory that had been closed 
for ten years because people said the trusts had 
killed the glue business. It was a paltry excuse, 
according to Grice, but he instantly exploded it. 





The Meaning gf the “Sky-Scraper” Trust - Burton J. Hendrick 








[™ was with no little sur- 

prise that the public 
learned,a few weeks ago, of 
the formation of a_ large 
combination which prom- 
ises to be anoteworthy factor 
in the economic develop- 
ment of the present indus- 
trialera. By its very name, 
indeed, the United States 
Realty and Construction 
Company arrested popular 
attention. Realty? Con- 
struction? A corporation, 
with a capital of sixty-six 
million dollars, that proposes 
to buy urban real estate, and 
erect mammoth steel build- 
ings in the leading cities of 
America, and, likely enough, 
of Europe? Here was evi- 
dently a new phase of the 
great industrial question. 
Here was a corporation 
which, unlike any hitherto 
formed, did not seek a mo- 
nopoly of the chief products 
of nature and human skill, 
but a monopoly of the land itself, the final source of all wealth. It 
seemed as if the United States Realty and Construction Company had 
spoken the final word on the question of industrial combination. Probably 
the whole scheme would have been dismissed as absurd had it not been for 
its comprehensive nature,—for the great industrial and financial interests 
associated with it. It appeared, for example, that chief among the promoters 
of the new combination was the United States Steel Corporation; that 
Charles M. Schwab was on the board of directors ; that associated with it 
were interests identified with the Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, and the National City Bank of New 
York City. All that unquestionably meant serious business. 

To understand the new corporation, therefore, one must understand the 
interesting economic conditions from which it was evolved. As a mani- 
festation of the application of modern methods to the management of real 
estate and building, it is,indeed,a rapid growth. Although the present cor- 
poration is the result of the amalgamation of several constituent companies, 
these companies themselves, in their present form, have been in existence 
only a very short time. Until the formation of the Central Realty Bond 
and Trust Company, in 1899, real estate corporations, as at present organized, 
were practically unknown. Syndicates had been formed for the particular 
purpose of handling large building operations; and great landed estates, 
such as those of the Astors,the Enos,and the Goelets, had existed for many 
years. But the idea of organizing great corporations, for the purpose of 
buying and selling city land and improving it, is one of the developments 
of the present era of prosperity. And yet it is a most natural evolution, 








These New York sky-scrapers produce nearly half a million dollars each in yearly rents 


When construction work in 
New York City was a ques- 
tion of erecting, in the down- 
town office district, four- 
story and five-story non-ele- 
vator buildings, and, in the 
residential sections, the mel- 
ancholy rows of brownstone 
houses which were the phy- 
sical emblem of wealth and 
social respectability thirty 
or forty years ago, the opera- 
tion was merely a subject of 
individual enterprise. 
These business buildings 
represented investments, on 
the average, not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars each; 
and private houses, in those 
Spartan days, sold, as a gen- 
eral rule, for ten thousand 
dollars to fifteen thousand 
dollars. The Broad-Ex- 
change Building, however, 
represents invested capital 
of not far from seven mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand 
dollars; and, in the high- 
class residential sections, private houses are now speculatively built to 
sell for three hundred thousand dollars to five hundred thousand dollars 
each. It is thus evident, at a glance, that a new form of organization 
is required to meet the new conditions; that the conduct of great building 
operations is as much a matter for corporate organization as the building 
of a great railroad or a steamship line. In the financial magnitude of mod- 
ern building enterprise, therefore, the real estate corporation finds its eco- 
nomic justification. 

The increase in realty values in New York City, during the last hun- 
dred years, is not only a fascinating story in itself, but a most suggestive evi- 
dence of national prosperity and importance. Old New York real estate 
brokers never tire of recalling the splendid opportunities to amass wealth 
which have slipped through their hands; and the great fortunes which have 
been made by those sufficiently prescient to foresee the future, or, more 
frequently, those whose ancestral acres have developed into high-class resi- 
dential and business sections, form a unique chapter in American industrial 
history. There are plenty of New Yorkers living who can recall the 
time when Fifth Avenue lots, now worth two hundred thousand dollars, 
could be bought for seventy-five dollars or one hundred dollars each. It 
is the increase in the value of business property, however, that is, in prop- 
erty located in the financial section, —in Broadway, in the business portion 
of Fifth Avenue, in such conspicuous thoroughfares as Twenty-third, Thirty- 
fourth and Forty-second Streets, —with which we are now directly concerned. 
It is mainly with business buildings and hotels that the new corporation will 
occupy itself, at least at present. The explanation of the growth of real 
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estate valuations in the business 
quarters is found in the invention of 
the modern elevator and the devel- 
opment of steel and fireproof con- 
struction; all stimulated, of course, 
by the pressing demand of the busi- 
ness population upon the restricted 


area of Manhattan Island. About 
thirty years ago, when buildings 
higher than five stories were all but 
unknown, property in the financial 
section had an average value of about 
fifty dollars a square foot. The mod- 
ern elevator, however, permitted a 
height of eight or ten stories, reached 


in such 
Buildings 


tructures as the Tribune 
the Western Union, (as 


originally constructed, ) the Boreel, 


the Morse, and the Vanderbilt, —all 
erected in the decade between 1870 
and 1880. A greater height than ten 
stories, however, was not feasible, be- 


cause the great thickness of the 
walls subtracted largely from renta- 


ble space. The effect of the doub- 
ling of the height of office buildings 
was to double the price of real es- 
tate,and thus, from 1870 to 1880, we 


find down-town property averaging, 
according to actual sales, about one 
hundred dollars per square foot. In 





the decade from 1880 to 1890, how- 
ever, the cage system of construction 
was devised, which considerably re- 
duced the thickness of the walls and 


permitted a height of fourteen or 
fifteen stories,—the best type of 
which is the present Pulitzer Build- 
ing. The increased earning power 
of the land thus developed added 
some fifty dollars a square foot to 
the value of available property. 
The growth of the skeleton system, 


which permits an indefinite height 

with a wall not more than twelve 

inches thick, resulted in buildings 

eighteen, tvventy, and twenty-two stories high. The result is that property 
is frequently sold for two hundred dollars or more a square foot in the best 
office districts. 


Thus we see that the new system of building has necessitated the re- 
construction of a considerable part of the edifices of Manhattan Island. 
As a result of the economic revolution briefly described above, a consicer- 
able number of building sites of enormous value, whose proper and eco- 
nomic development means the expenditure of millions, have been thrown 
upon the market. These properties are offered for sale for a variety of rea- 
sons. There are certain valuable sites, of course, which cannot be purchased 
at any price. One of thé watchwords of the Astor family, for example, 
amounting almost to a religion, is never to sell; it would be a pretty tempt- 
ing bid that would persuade it to dispose of the Astor House, one of the 
immutable monuments of the race. There are other building sites of 
enormous value which cannot be purchased; but there are others that can 
be. Rich men die, and the division of estates frequently means the offer- 
ing of valuable properties at public auction. Other holders are not reluc- 
tant to realize upon a rising market, such as exists now. But the possessors 
of these valuable properties, up to three or four years ago, were in the 
anomalous position of being practically withouta market. Individual pur- 
chasers of properties valued from one million dollars up, whose adequate 
improvement required the expenditure of several millions more, were evi- 
dently not numerous, even in these days of great single fortunes. Thus the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, at the death of Amos R. Eno, was offered at public 
auction. It could not be sold, however, for there was no one prepared to 
pay the enormous price—in the neighborhood of five million dollars, — 
the property was appraised at; and so it was withdrawn, and is still await- 
ing a purchaser. Not only was immense capital required for operations of 
this kind, but peculiar and exceptional talent. The erection of a twenty- 
story steel skyscraper is a great performance in mechanics; it is a task for 
an engineer rather than a builder; it is a work of science and requires 


scientific training. The rarest judgment is also required in the selection of 
sites,— of sites that can be advantageously handled both by the builder 
and by the real estate agent; and the profitable management of the enter- 
prise after its completion demands experience of an unusual order. The 
great errors, both financial and constructional, which have resulted from the 


unintelligent application of modern methods to building construction, have 
pressed this lesson home. To meet this need, the realty corporations which 
have now joined hands in the United States Realty and Construction Com- 
pany were formed. 


These Buildings Are Coincident with the Expansion gf American Industry 


These corporations devoted all their energies to exceptionally located 


real estate. Their operations were confined chiefly to the financial section, 
to Broadway, and to Fifth Avenue. Private dwellings, except in the high- 
est-class residential districts, they carefully eschewed; cold-water flats did 
not appeal to them in the least. Practically the only non-business proper- 
ties to engage their attention were sites available for hotels of the apart- 
ment type, the recent large exploitation of which is owing considerably to 
their efforts. To a large extent they made a business simply of buying and 
selling unimproved land. That is to say, they handled real property simply 
as raw material, which they bought and sold whenever they could see a 





‘The “ flatiron” building, New York City. ‘The latest design in tall structures 


profit. On the other hand, they also 
made the improvement of their 
building sites an important part of 
their trade. The most important 
operations of this kind were the 
large skyscrapers, erected in the last 
two or three years, which have come 
into being through their agency. 
Among them are such well-known 
buildings as the mammoth Broad- 
Exchange, at the southeast corner of 
Broad Street and Exchange Place, 
—the largest office building in the 
world,—the Maiden Lane Building, 
at the southeast corner of Maiden 
Lane and Broadway, the Battery 
Place Building, on Battery Place, be- 
tween West and Washington Streets, 
and the ‘‘flatiron’’ building, at the 
junction of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
and Twenty-third Street. All these 
buildings illustrate the peculiar 
function which the realty corpora- 
tion was called upon to fill. That 
is to say, they are exceptionally lo- 
cated properties, whose improve- 
ment necessitated expenditures run- 
ning far up into seven figures, and 
they are properties which would 
probably have long lain fallow had 
they not been taken in hand by the 
corporations in question. Until the 
advent of the realty corporation, in- 
deed, high office buildings, con- 
structed upon what may be called a 
strict business basis,— primarily as 
a source of investment,— had been 
rare, and, in the few instances in 
which this had been the idea in 
mind, not brilliantly successful. 
Nearly all of them had been erected 
by great corporations, banks, insur- 
ance companies, and the like, which 
were actuated by ambition to pro- 
duce striking monuments and to 
secure conspicuous and commodious 
quarters for themselves. Many of these institutions already owned the land, 
which had been purchased in non-skyscraping days at a low cost, and which, 
at its original price, furnished opportunities for excellent profits. A few build- 
ings had also been put up by the owners of well-known estates, —like Exchange 
Court, by John Jacob Astor,—who had also secured the sites under advan- 
tageous circumstances. But the outright purchase of property and its improve- 
ment with costly buildings had been infrequent. A new element was intro- 
duced into skyscraper-building by the entrance of the realtycompanies. That 
is, the construction companies not only built the buildings, but in large meas- 
ure they were the owners of them. In some cases they went into the open 
market, purchased a site with their own capital, and erected a building at 
their own expense. This was the case with the now famous ‘‘flatiron’’ build- 
ing, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. A great construction com- 
pany purchased the old Cumberland Apartment House, demolished it, and 
erected the present unique edifice, the operation all involving an expendi- 
ture of more than three million dollars. In other cases, such as the Broad- 
Exchange, the same company had only a large interest in the expense. All 
these buildings came at a most fortunate period. They were coincident 
with the great expansion of American industry, and with the influx into 
New York of the nation’s wealth. Great corporations have moved to the 
city and established their headquarters here; lawyers, bankers, and brokers 
have followed in their train; business has expanded in a thousand direc- 
tions. Hence arose an unprecedented demand for office space, of which 
these structures have taken advantage. They are thus great monuments to 
the nation’s multitudinous activities and wealth. 





Great Construction Operations that Will Eventually Belt the United States 


The consolidation of these several buildings, therefore, into one im- 
mense trust, is perfectly in keeping with the economic tendencies of the 
time. A ‘skyscraper trust’’ is a picturesque development of the modern 
idea of combination, but in every way a natural one. Like all other trusts, 
it intends to profit by the use of large capital, by enlisting the services of 
the most expert talent, by introducing economies in administration, and by 
suppressing competition. It has,indeed,almost a perfect monopoly of the 
peculiar field which it has assumed. For the purchase of the most avail- 
able building sites in our great American cities,—in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, and the rest, in which the Fuller Company 
has already largely operated, —it is hard to see how it can have many com- 
petitors. 

Does it mean, therefore, that the physical development of our leading 
American cities, especially in the business sections, will be largely in the 
hands of this powerful corporation? That is certainly the idea with which 
it is formed. Its alliance with the steel trust gives it an incalculable ad- 
vantage over its rivals. One of the greatest markets for the output of the 
United States Steel Corporation is the building industry, and the formation 
of the present building corporation is an attempt to monopolize that market. 
At the present time builders have the utmost difficulty in obtaining steel, 
and its prompt delivery at fair prices means everything to the success of 
building operations. The new corporation already has a good start in the 
important buildings and building sites owned by it in New York and other 
cities. It will add to these, and in a few years will own a succession of 
skyscrapers, hotels, and similar large structures in leading American cities. 
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HE little round clock on top of my 

desk struck five, and the padlock 
which fastened the grating over the 
entrance to the cellar closed its iron 
fist firmly for the night. The grat- 
ing was directly under my window, 
and I never had need of a clock to 
tell me the hour of five. 

William Thompson was exceed- 
ingly prompt with the padlock: he 
always knew when it was time to quit 
work. I will not say that he was lazy, 
but I suspect that, with him, industry 
was a duty and not a pleasure. If 
William had had a greater ambition 
for the business of selling china and 
cut glass, there is no knowing to what 
position he might have risen therein ; 
for | liked William,— upon my soul, 
I liked him right well, —and, if a judg- 
ment as biased as that of a mother of 
her only son could have found him 
worthy of promotion, he would surely 
have had it. 

On that very day, while the clock 
and the padlock were striking the hour, 
I was thinking of a chance for William, 
and thinking, too, alas! that he wasn’t 
fit for it. He must stay down cellar, 
opening hogsheads,— how long? All 
his life, most likely. 

Clang,clang! said the padlock: two 
bells means five o’ clock on shipboard. 
I put my head out of the window, and 
beheld the janitor’s daughter coming 
down the street. She was a little chro- 
nometer in petticoats; not even Wil- 
liam Thompson could equal her for 
punctuality. Something had delayed 
him about four seconds in the cellar, 
and he came through the store with 
his coat half on. I was well aware that; 
if he should fail to meet the janitor’s 
daughter at precisely the right spot 
and moment, the wheels of time 
throughout the universe would have 
to go back and try it again. Their 
junction might have been, defined, in 
the language of the real-estate market, 
‘‘on the south side of Murray Street, 
one hundred and nine feet west of 
Church Street.’’ 

The girl was not our janitor’ s daugh- 
ter. We had our place of business 
in a building of the old style, and I 
could have thrown a stone to the roof 
of it. Little Miss Willett lived in a 
sky-scraper. She was one of a family 
of twentieth-century cliff- dwellers, 
and from her windows she looked 
down upon a great canyon, in which 
the turgid and bitter tides of trade rose 
every morning and ebbed away at 
night; and William Thompson, as I 
have intimated, had his habitat in a 
cellar. By what law did these two 
find each other out? 

Miss Willett had evidently arranged 
her domestic duties so that she was at 
liberty every day till about quarter 
past five, when she probably returned 
to the top of the cliff to help her 
mother with the dinner,—I assume 
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that janitors of, modern buildings have 
dinner, and not supper, at the close 
of day. The subject was not pleasant 
to think about, for it suggested Wil- 
liam’s social inferiority: he always 
went home to supper, or, as I have 
sometimes heard him express it, to 
‘‘push a bit o’ supper t’rough me 
face.’ This language is rudely pic- 
turesque, and yet he has a softer 
speech at command, which he uses 
when he knows that I am listening, 
—and always in Miss Willett’s pres- 
ence, I’ve no doubt. 

The girl and William usually take 
a little walk, and I have sometimes 
seen them standing by the fence 
around the City Hall, engaged in the 
singularly spasmodic conversation 
which is characteristic of persons who 
have been spared the advantage of 
culture. In the public parks I have 
often seen such lovers sitting together 
in silence; and I used to be so foolish 
as to pity them because they had 
nothing to say. In my later years,and 
after better reflection, I have come to 
see how much sweeter it must be to 
speak from natural impulse, and not, 
as cultured people do, from such elab- 
orate training that the wonder of com- 
munication is all gone, and it has no 
more value than that of breathing. I 
would give more for ten words be- 
tween William and his girl than for 
hours of too fluent speech by lovers 
who have read all the poets, as a mat- 
ter of necessary education, and must 
be aware how hopelessly better all 
their thoughts have been expressed 
before, and, at the very best, in words 
as few and simple as those of William. 

The time will come—thought I, 
watching their meeting, this particular 
afternoon, — when Mr. Thompson and 
Miss Willett will speak of marriage, 
and I envied them the plain and hon- 
est crudity of their discussion; but I 
did not altogether envy them the strug- 
gle with the world which must follow 
their decision to brave the multiplied 
(and multiplying,) perils of matri- 
mony. That thought brought me 
back to considerations of business. 
In the interest of William’s com- 
mercial future, what was it possible 
for me to do? Must I judge of his 
future by the past? 

William had been with me about 
four years. He had come in response 
to an advertisement calling for ‘‘a 
strong, willing boy.’’ Of two-score 
applicants for the position he was 
the first who looked both willing and 
able. He was not above the medium 
height for a boy of seventeen, but he 
was remarkably broad. His shoulders 
had a free swing, his arms were very 
long, and his hands were large and 
bony. 

I shall always remember how he 
came into my office, his left foot lead- 
ing the way, his left shoulder slightly 
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elevated and thrown forward. When I turned 
suddenly in my chair, his right hand came up in- 
stinctively to the region of his solar plexus. 

‘«Thompson,”’ said I, consulting aslip of paper 
on which he had sent in his name, written with a 
heavy precision, ‘‘I like your looks. Have you 
had any experience in my line of business ?’’ 

‘*No,sir,"’ he replied; «‘1 don’t know anything 
about it."’ 

His gray eyes were fixed upon mine, with a 
peculiar steadiness. I observed that his short, 
strong nose was tilted a little to one side, doubtless 
as the result of collision with a rapidly moving 
object. It was not hard to guess the young man’s 
favorite exercise. 

‘«Where have you worked ?’’ I inquired. 

He informed me that he had been with Doug- 
lass and Swift, wholesale chemists, for a year and 
a half, in the shipping department. 

‘«Why,did you give up the position ?”’ 

‘*Not me,’’ he answered, promptly; ‘‘I was 
fired.”’ 

‘«For what reason ?’’ 

‘«T hit a feller,’’ said he. ‘‘Mr.Swift saw me. 
It was a sort of a cousin of his that worked in the 
place.’ 

I looked grave, and shook my head. 

‘*What was the provocation of this assault ?’’ I 
asked. 

The precise meaning of this question sifted 
slowly into William’s mind, and, while he was 
comprehending it, a great change came over him. 
He grew very red, and his eyes wandered from 
mine. I could hear his feet shuffling upon the 
floor. 

«* He said somethin’ to me,’’ said he, at last. 

««Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ what was it?’’ 

By this time William was of the color of a 
boiled lobster, and he moistened his lips with his 
tongue. 

««Well?’’ said I, again. 

William glanced over his shoulder hastily, and 
then he drew a long, deep breais ‘ihrough his 
closed teeth. 

‘« He called me ‘Billy Bowlegs,’’’ said he; and, 
after the words were out, his throat worked spas- 
modically, as if he were trying to show me the 
vain effort he had made to swallow this bitter in- 
sult. 

‘I’m a little sensitive on that point myself,’’ 
said 1; ‘‘we're both a bit bow-legged, William.’’ 

«It's me pants,’’ cried he, springingup; ‘‘me 
legs is all right.’’ 

He made a terrible effort, and succeeded in put- 
ting his heels and his knees together at the same 
time. I judged that he had laboriously trained 
himself to perform this feat, for, when it had been 
accomplished, he looked at me in triumph. 

‘‘I] could n’t do that to save my life,’’ said I; 
‘*how did you learn ?’’ 

‘«Me legs is all right,’’ he repeated, dropping 
into the chair, and wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead with one hand. 

I admitted that they were the straightest legs in 
my office at that moment, and he looked pleased. 

«And now, William,’’ said I, ‘‘ we will get down 
to business. I believe that you will fill the bill 
here. I want a strong, careful boy to take charge 
of things downstairs. My samplesfrom the fac- 
tories come in hogsheads, barrels, and boxes, and 
you must get them out and make them ready to 
put on the shelves up here. My assistant out- 
side will show you what to do. And, by the way, 
I don’t want a quarrelsome boy. We use the 
cellar in common with several other people in the 
building, and there are half a dozen boys and 
young men at work down there. Your predecessor 
did not get along with them very well.”’ 

‘If they let me alone,’’ said Billy, ‘there 
won't be no trouble; I don’t never go lookin’ 
for it.’’ 

I put him in care of a clerk, who took him 
down stairs; and then, for an hour or more, I 
kept my eyes open, but no disturbance occurred. 
The fact was that our cellar was a sort of no-man’ s- 
land, a scene of border warfare and perpetual en- 
croachments. It was infested by a set of young 
pirates, who had grown steadily worse, and the 
mild-tempered youth whom I had previously em- 
ployed had been prey in the hands of the spoiler. 
The other boys had driven him into a dark corner; 
they had stolen his tools, and the coat off his back. 
My business interests were suffering seriously, and, 
when I advertised for a ‘‘willing’’ boy, I did not 
mean one who was willing to be imposed upon. I 
meant one who was willing to fight. Billy Bow- 
legs had unconsciously given me precisely the 
right ‘‘ character."’ 





The first day passed in perfect calm. At its 
[ asked Billy how he had got along. 

Fine !’’ he said ; and then he looked at me 
with a shrewd questioning in his gray eyes. ‘‘I 
guess you was afraid I'd get into a scrap. Them 
fellows down there don’t know how to get along. 
They walk over each other. But it’s dead easy, 
if you only try to do the right thing.’’ 

| was somewhat surprised, and, when the unex- 
pected peace had continued for several days, I 
asked my clerk to make a quiet investigation. He 
reported that Billy was a wonder. 

‘‘He handles that situation 
down there without a loud word,’’ 


said he. ‘‘ Maybe they're afraid 
of him, but, if you want my 
honest opinion, I think it’s a 
case of steady good nature and 


executive ability, —and justice,’’ 
he added. ‘Billy never asks 
more than is right, and never 
takes less.’’ 

At the end of a fortnight I 
increased Billy’s wages, and, a 
little later, when I found how 
wise a use he made of his money, 


I did it again. It appeared that 
he spent very little upon him- 
self, and that his mother and lit- 


tle sister received the chief ad- 
vantage from improvement in 
his fortunes. 


is father I judged 
to be a worthless, but not a vi- 
cious character, one of those men 
who are always out of work, and 
may be found at home, idle, 
good-natured, smoking a pipe be- 


kitchen fire. 

Billy always spoke well of his 
father, and enthusiastically of his 
mother She seemed to pos- 
an especial merit aside from the sum of such 
qualities as might suffice to command the admira- 
tion of a son, but it was months before I discov- 
ered what it was, for my talks with Billy were 
always of my own seeking. He never took ad- 
vantage of my liking for him; never became famil- 
iar, nor laid aside the demeanor which, in the 
beginning, had seemed proper to him as an ex- 
pression of respect. I learned that his mother 
‘*beat them all;’’ that she was ‘the limit ;’’ 
that no one else was ‘‘in it with her fora second;’’ 
but I gained no very definite impressions from 
these disciosures. 


fore the 


sess 


Her particular distinction revealed itself at 
length in connection with Billy's one conspicuous 
weakness. He had been with me nearly a year, 
and the cellar had been a scene of peace and good 
order. It had been demonstrated, indeed, that he 
was anything but a quarrelsome fellow. Appar- 
ently his devotion to the gentle art of fisticuffs had 
served to steady his temper, as will always happen 
when a boy boxes for fun and exercise, as Billy did, 
and with no thought of a pugilistic career. I was 
therefore the more surprised, one day, when a 


frightful disturbance suddenly broke in the nether 
regions. It was incomparably the worst that had 
ever occurred there ; the incessant quarrels of the 
old régime, if lumped into one, would not have 
a tenth part of this. 


At the first alarm I dropped everything in hand, 


equaled 


and ran for the cellar. With my anxiety to avert 
trouble, there may have been mingled an un- 
worthy uriosity to see Billy fight. The primitive, 
unconquered savage in my heart told me that the 
spectacle would be a good one. I arrived too late, 
for Billy fought much faster than he worked. 
When I got the first glimpse of him, he was 
standing beside one of our hogsheads, from which 
protruded two human feet, gyrating so wildly that 


I at first supposed them to be half a dozen at 
least A hideous outcry proceeded out of the 
hogshead, and it was augmented by the yells of 
the cellar’s regular crew, long denied the sight of 
battle, and now crazed with delight. 
In the midst of the tumult I seemed to hear the 
clink of glass, and I became alarmed. 
Pull him out, Billy !’’ I shouted, and he 
obeyed with an amazing readiness and dexterity. 
The object which came out of the hogshead was 


unrecognizable to me, though in reality it was a 
burly truckman with whose ordinary appearance I 
had long been familiar, because he had delivered 
goods to us for years. 


«Gee! 


’ said Billy, staring at the man, whom 
he had 


placed in a sitting posture on the floor, 
‘*] t ought dere wa’n’t nuttin in dere but straw.’’ 
Forsome minutes I was afraid that we had aseri- 


SUCCESS 


ous situation to deal with, and I hastily sent one of 
the boys fora doctor, but a judicious use of cold water 
revealed the fact that the truckman was suffering 
only from many scratches. He had broken about 
forty dollars’ worth of cheap finger bowls, and I think 
few men could have done it in the same way with 
an equal immunity from grave injury. It may 
have been that his good fortune helped him to ac- 
cept defeat philosophically; at any rate he showed 
surprisingly little rancor against Billy,and went off 
about his business, after the doctor had decorated 
him neatly with court-plaster. 





“ That’s the way a tailor cuts a pair gf pants for a man like you or me” 


Meanwhile, I had held an investigation, and 
had obtained the essential facts of the case with- 
out difficulty. The root of it was all contained in 
the bit of evidence given by the truckman’s 
helper, a hoarse and stolid youth, who had viewed 
his chief’s defeat with stony calm. 

‘<We was movin’ some boxes, in order to get 
in our load,’’ said he, ‘‘an’ Mike says to Thomp- 
son: ‘Hurry up, Bowlegs.’ An’ de next I knew 
was ‘biff!’ Mike went half way acrost the cellar, 
an’ Thompson after him. Thompson picked him 
up and chucked him head first into de hogset, an’ 
dere was nuttin’ more to it.’’ 

I turned to Billy, who was standing in the 
shadow. 

‘«Was that the way of it?’’ I asked. 

A dry sob burst from his bosom. 

‘« He had a right to let me legs alone,”’ said he; 
‘«what had I ever done to him ?’’ 

The gross injustice of Mike’s conduct was man- 
ifest in the silence which followed this question. 

An hour later I called Billy to my office,and we 
had a talk. He supposed that I would discharge 
him, and he touched my heart by recalling my 
exact language and manner when I had said to 
him, on the first day, that I did not want a quarrel- 

















* Billy fought much faster than he worked” 


some boy. It was clear that he had accepted my 
words as his law, and that his admirable forbear- 
ance with his associates had been founded upon 
an earnest desire to please me. 

I assured him that his position was safe,and he 
wiped a tear of gratitude from his eyes with the 
fist that had felled Mike. 

‘«Me mother would feel pretty bad if I should 
lose this job,’’ said he, by way of apology for the 
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tear, of which he evidently felt very much ashamed, 

I observed that he had ripped the right sleeve 
almost out of his coat in the course of the encoun- 
ter. The cloth hung in shreds,and repair seemed 
impossible ; so I offered him an old coat of mine, 
but he delicately declined the gift. 

The next day he showed me his own coat, 
mended in a way that bordered upon miracle. It 
seemed to me that I had never seen so neat a bit 
of sewing. 

‘«That’s me mother,’’ said he, swelling with 
pride. ‘Give her a needle and she’s the limit. 
You ought to see the clothes she 
makes for the kid.”’ 

I said that I would like to see 
the child, and Billy brought her 
over on Saturday, when we closed 
at noon. She was a round-faced, 
hearty girl of seven, and she 
looked very neat, but my eye 
lacked appreciation, and I should 
not have known that there was 
anything remarkable about her 
clothes; but my sister, who has 
a habit of shopping on a Satur- 
day forenoon and taking me out 
to her home in the country af- 
terwards, happened to be present 
on that occasion, and her eye was 
quick to see the merits which my 
own would have missed. 

It had threatened to be a sad 
day for Billy, because he had 
made up his mind to pay me for 
the glassware which had been 
broken by Mike’s head in the 
cask. He brought his full wages 
to me for that purpose, and I had 
great difficulty in declining his 
proposal without giving offense. 
He was nearly as sensitive upon 
a point of honoras he was in the matter of his lower 
limbs. The satisfactory adjustment of his sup- 
posed indebtedness, and my sister's praise of little 
Jessie’s clothes, filled Billy's cup of joy to the 
brim. 

‘«That woman ought to be making a lot of 
money,’’ said my sister, when Billy and the child 
had gone; ‘‘ does she do anything at all ?’’ 

I replied that, to the best of my information, 
Mrs. Thompson had no steady employment out- 
side of her own home, where it was likely that she 
always found plenty of work. I had understood 
that she did odd jobs of washing, dressmaking, 
and caring for the sick, and that the pecuniary re- 
turns were meager. 

««She is a very clever seamstress,’’ said my sister, 
‘and she is more than a seamstress: she—she 
understands.”’ 

This somewhat indefir.ite expression was accom- 
panied by delicate gesticulation which was sup- 
posed to make its meaning clear even to the crude 
masculine mind. 

‘Call upon her,’’ I suggested; and Marion made 
a note of the address. 

I would like to say that this resulted in the dis- 
covery of a genius hitherto overlooked, and in the 
establishment of the Thompson fortunes upon a 
stable basis; but it did not. Marion gave Mrs. 
Thompson a little work to do, and paid her well. 
It was very satisfactorily done, and there was no 
quarrel about the price; indeed, Mrs. Thompson 
protested that it was too liberal. Yet she showed 
no great desire to undertake more sewing, and she 
neglected to profit by the cards of introduction 
and recommendation which Marion gave her. 
In the woman, as in the husband, there was some- 
thing lacking ; they were not born to rise. 

It was the same with Billy Bowlegs. He had 
not inherited his father’s idleness ; he would not 
have been contented to sit at home without work. 
But he was contented in my cellar with such work 
as was there to be done. 

There was once a man who was an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum for twenty-seven years, though’ 
after the first week he seemed to be absolutely 
sane, except for one single symptom ; namely, he 
did not want to get out. Such being the deplora- 
ble state of the patient's mind, the doctors decided 
that it would be better to keep him there, on sus- 
picion. 

It is much the same in the business world. A 
willingness to remain a subordinate is taken‘as an 
infallible indication of incapacity. In spite of my 
great and ever-increasing regard for Billy Bowlegs, 
I could not escape from the inevitable conclusion. 
So the months and years rolled by, and Billy grew 
to a man’s full stature, and to many of a man’s 
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best hopes,— as I judged, from very respectful de- 
votion to the janitor’s daughter, —yet he remained 
in the cellar. 

He was faithful and honest; he became more 
and more efficient in his duties, but he sought for 
no others that were higher. He learned how to 
handle our goods to admiration, between the cellar 
grating and the shelves, but he bade good-by to 
them there. The mysteries of trade enticed him 
not. He took the place of one of my clerks dur- 
ing the man’s absence upon a vacation, but he 
showed no aptitude, and was glad when his brief 

















* The doctor had decorated him with court-plaster” 


promotion was at an end, so that he might return 
to the cellar. 

‘«] know me business, down there,’’ he said. 

We had heart-to-heart talks about ambition, 
and, as a result of them, Billy would make blind 
and aimless efforts for two or three days, and re- 
veal a saddening incapacity. His work for me 
seemed to have no mental aspect; it was purely 
mechanical, the work of a cleverly devised ma- 
chine, counterfeiting intelligence, but restricted 
absolutely to the operations contemplated by its 
inventor. There was, however, one trifling excep- 
tion. He suggested canvas coverings for a certain 
kind of crates which we used occasionally in ship- 
ments, and he made a sufficient supply of them, 
working overtime for this purpose, with great dili- 
gence. He did the work remarkably well, and I 
paid him for the idea and for the labor, but the 
extra earnings failed to act as a stimulus. It 
seemed impossible to make him feel any pride in 
his departure from routine; he was glad to have 
pleased me, and he had a certain satisfaction in 
carrying the money home, but he was still content 
to stay in the cellar. 

Four years had slipped away, as I have already 
said, when there came the real opportunity for 
Billy's advancement; but I did not dare to give 
him the advantage of it. Failure was a foregone 
conclusion. The immediate promotion itself was 
not worth while, except as the first of a series of 
steps leading upward, but unfortunately Billy was 
not going that way. Hewas not going any way; 
he was standing still. 

I thought of this fact sadly, as I watched him 
stroll away with the janitor’s daughter. Hewasa 
fine, sturdy fellow, with a clean-cut, honest face, 
and I did not wonder that little Miss Willett 
looked up at him with an expression such as no 
other man would ever bring into her pretty brown 
eyes. 

The two were standing in their old place before 
the martyr’s statue as I passed. The carved im- 
age of Nathan Hale, the man of high aims, stared 
over Billy’s head into the western sky; even the 
platform of the gallows was to him a mere inci- 
dent in an advance which death itself could not 
check, and he stood upon his pedestal as one who 
had gained it by right. I was tempted to halt, 
and deliver a brief lecture, with the patriot as my 
theme, but I was afraid that I could not make his 
success in the world quite clear enough to my 
auditors. It requires a faculty of idealization to 
see the character of the Striver for what it really 
is, a reward in itself, and a power eternal. Be- 
sides, Billy looked very happy. 
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I Offer Something 
Different—BETTER 


Not better because I say so, but better because the Swoboda 
System actually acomplishes resu/¢s where every other system and 
drugs and medicines either absolutely fails or falls far short of 
complete success. 

Man living naturally would develop symmetrically. But we 
cannot live naturally—neither business nor society will allow it. 

The Swoboda System is natural living in concentrated form. 
Ten minutes twice a day, morning and evening, in the privacy of 
your own chamber is all the time that is required. 

By it firm, elastic muscle is added where muscle is needed; 
unnecessary fat is removed, obesity disappears, sound, healthful. 
restful sleep is assured,.the digestive organs are toned up to normal, 
poisons and impurities are driven from the 
blood, the skin becomes clear and the eye 
bright. It builds up and restores the nerves 
and adds fuel to the brain—in fact, my Sys- 
tem, if conscientiously followed as laid down 
by me, will not only produce a magnificent 

» muscular development, with ease of manner 
and grace of carriage but also that freedom 
from aches and pains, which every individual 
craves. 

I don’t ask you to believe this because I 
say it—I have ‘‘an axe to grind.” I offer the 
unimpeachable testimony of business and pro- 
fessional men and women; people whose 
interest in Swoboda is measured by exactly 
what my System has done for them—not only 
the testimony of ome man whom I have bene- 
fited and whose letter appears in this page, 
but on receipt of your name and address I 
will send ges a long list of names to select 
from and I will pay the postage you use to 
write to whom you choose and as many as 
you wish and abide by your decision as final. 
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A Man Without an Axe to Grind 


BEATRICE, NEBR., Sept. 27, 1901. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Esg., 

Dear Sir: I feel only right to send you an acknowl- 
edgement of the great benefit I have received from your 
system of physiological training. 

At the time I commenced (last May) I was thought by 
everyone to be in a dying condition. I was in very mor- 
bid state of mind from an excess of hydro chloric acid in the stomach, and with scarcely enough strength to keep movi: 


1 had for B ot attempted to build up my physical system by first one method of physical culture and then another. % 
all, I found the results slow and the exercise too much trouble. 


At the present writing I have arrived at a state of pace! development which I would have thought impossible for me 
to attain. I am ina state of practically perfect health, and the excessive secretion of acid has entirely ceased. 
Your system is not only the best I have ever tried but is beyond all comparison with any such. 
Very gratefully yours, 
CHAS. A. DAVIS, Beatrice, Neb. 


My System is as elastic as human need. It would obviously be foolish to offer the man or woman 
whose work involves arduous physical exercise the same instruction that is given the man who 
spends his days bending over a desk or perched on a stool. My instruction is entirely individual. 
I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My instructions for you would be just as personal 
as if you were my only fupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring and it is the only one which does not overtax 
the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and detailed outline of my sys- 
tem, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 566 Unity, CHICAGO 











There is no “wrong side” 
to the bed that holds the 


famous OSTERMOOR mattress. We live under great nervous 

stress. We need invigorating sleep more than ever, and the hair 

mattress is not equal to this requirement. It bags and sags and 

lumps and bumps and packs and mats. It requires constant over- 

= § a : | hauling and constant expenditure. It is out of shape most of the 

ae : ? time and cannot be put into perfect shape because it is stuffed. The 
Elastic 


Ostermoor ®: Mattress, °15. 


(Express prepaid. Smaller sizes at smaller prices.) 


Patent 
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is not stuffed. It consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of 
snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand— 
constructed, not stuffed. It cannot lose its shape. It gives complete 
and invigorating rest from head to foot. 


It requires no overhaul- 
ing. 


It yields uniformly excellent service for at least a lifetime. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
“ The Test of Time” consisting of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated, which tells 
all about it. gives scores of remarkable letters from prominent people and warns you 
to BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of “ felt.” 
name OSTERMOOR and our guarantee on every genuine mattress. 
GUARANTEE Sleep on the mattress for thirty nights’ free trial. If it is 
not all you Aoped for, and superior to any $50 hair mattress 


ever made, you get your monty back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.” 
Don’t forget to send to-day for the FREE book— 
your mame and address on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Look for the 
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Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full and 
lear, if there are no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Comments, or no 
helps to the study of the plays, send 
address and six cents in stamps 
mailing expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 

“Howto Study Shakespeare’ 

“Why Young Men Should Study 

Shakespeare ”’ 

** Shakespeare, the Man’’ 

The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the eminent 
Shakespeatian scholar. The second is by Prof. C. A. Smith, 
ofthe University of North Carolina. The third is a brilliant 
and unique essay by Walter Bagehot. 
other lishers at 50 cents a copy. With the booklet wew: 

© portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of great 

alue t roth general readers and students of Shakespeare. We 

nake this offer to enable us to give you some information 

regarding the best Shakespeare cver published, and it is 

ade only to reliable menand women. Send nameand address 

six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. When 
g, mention this periodical. 


The University Soc Society ciety (Dept E) 
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He was on fairly good terms with Miss Willett’s 
family, though I had information that her father 
did not altogether approve of him, and had put 
certain obstacles in his way. At any rate, he had 
been permitted to visit the young lady's home 
in the twenty-second story of the great cliff, and 
she came down to walk with him sometimes in the 
evenings. 

I happened to see them, that very evening, say- 
ing good night on the steps, for 1 had dined with 
some men at a down-town club, and we had sat 
late over the coffee. The building where the girl 
lives has gigantic iron doors which are closed at 
night, though there is a small entrance at the side 
of the porch, which one would not readily per- 
Miss Willett was standing upon the top- 
most step, on this occasion. Her dainty figure, in 
white, was sharply outlined. I saw her bend for- 
ward, and I turned my head, for, if Billy was to 
have a good-night kiss, I did not care to spy upon 
it. When I looked again, the girl had vanished, 
and Billy stood alone outside the iron doors. 

The next day I had a little talk with Billy. I 
told him just what was the matter with him, and 
he dashed such faint hopes as I might have had 
by accepting my verdict with perfect resignation. 
He was sad, but it seemed to be because I was not 
pleased with him, and it was for that reason that 
he attempted an explanation. 

‘«T guess I got a grouch on myself when I was 
a kid,’’ said he. ‘‘The big boys used to call me 
‘bowlegs,’ and I got so that I didn’t have no use 
for living. That’s the reason why I took up the 
gloves, I guess. Anyhow, there ain’t been much 
said to iae since I was fifteen, except a couple o’ 
times that you know about.”’ 

‘«It would be a queer thing,’’ I said, half to my- 
self, ‘‘if those legs really are the things that are 
beating you in the race of life. But we won't say 
any more aboutit. You're a good boy, Billy, and 
you'll never be out of a job while I’ ve got one to 
give. And now | want to talk a little about your 
vacation. You know I always make you a present 
at this time of year, and I’m going to raise it to 
fifty dollars, to show that I appreciate you, Billy. 
Now don’t worry; it is really a part of your 
wages.”’ 

He had to be persuaded that the acceptance of 
this gift comported with honor, but I had learned 
how to handle him, and had no great difficulty. 

‘*What are you going to do with it, Billy?’’ I 
asked, when he had pocketed the money. 

He made some curious movements with his left 
forearm and hand, as if he were feinting an ad- 
versary in a boxing contest. 

‘«I’m goin’ to have some trouble with myself,’’ 
said he. ‘I'll have to scrap to keep from buy- 
in’ a suit o’ clothes. It’s funny that I should be 
so crazy for it, but I never had a suit that looked 
like anything.”’ ; 

‘«Billy,’’ said I, ‘‘if you'll go up to my tailor 
and order a suit, he won’t send you the bill till 
you get rich. I'll fix that with him.”’ 

To emphasize this temptation, I arose from my 
chair, the better to display a new suit which the 
tailor had made for me. 

‘«Same man that made them ?’’ queried Billy. 

I nodded. He looked at me earnestly. 

«Want me to tell you just what I think ?’’ 
he, trying in vain to restrain himself. 

‘«Certainly,’’ I replied. 

‘‘Well, he ought to get six months,”’ 
with decision. 

‘You don’t like them ?’’ 

Billy compressed his lips and gave two little 
jolts in the air with his clinched left hand. 

‘*« How is it,’” he cried, ‘‘ how is it that a tailor 
can do such a stunt as that? Don’t tailors know 


said 


said Billy, 











nothin’ about pants, after makin’ ’em all their | 


lives? A pantis a pendulum. Did yo’ ever try 
to swing a crooked pendulum? Won't it wabble? 
Sure it will. I’ve tried it all kinds o’ ways. Say, 
look a’ here.’’ 

He seized a newspaper and a pair of shears 
from my desk, and began cutting so rapidly that 
the blades flashed dazzlingly under the electric 
light. 

‘«Now, then,’’ he continued, pasting the pieces 
together; ‘‘what do you think o’ that? Was there 
ever a leg that would go into it? Would it make 
any difference what the shape o’ the leg was? 
Surely not. Well,that’s the way a tailor cuts a pair 
o’ pants, fora man like you or me. He hollers 
"em out on the inside seam. Ain’t that a crazy 
idea?’’ 

I knew perfectly well that Billy was right. The 
usual method of cutting trousers, for gentlemen 
whose lower limbs are not broomsticks, is to hol- 
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NO DRUGS. 
Just Proper Food and Rest. 





The regular user of drugs to relieve pain is on 
the wrong track. Find the cause and remedy it 
by proper food and quit drugs for temporary 
relief or you will never get well. 

A ministers wife writes:—‘‘ Three years ago, 
while living at Rochester, N. Y., where my hus- 
. band was pastor of one of the city churches, I 
was greatly reduced from nervous prostration and 
anzmia and was compelled to go to a well-known 
Eastern sanitarium for my health. My stomach 
was in bad shape from badly selected food; I was 
an habitual user of Carbonate of Magnesia and 
my physicians made every endeavor to break up 
this most damaging habit, but all to no purpose. 

At the sanitarium I was given Grape-Nuts and 
learned the value of the food. I used it contin- 
uously, eating it at nearly every meal and my 
recovery was rapid. Its use enabled me to eat 
and digest food and to give up the drug habit, and 
I am now completely restored to good health. 

At the present time I am able to attend to my 
household and family duties, pursue music which 
was formerly my profession, besides reading and 
studying, all of which I was totally unable to do 
at the time referred to.’"". Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SUCCESS 655 
low the inside seam in a presumptuous attempt to 
follow nature. This method might do for a dead 
man, but, if the person wearing the trousers is ever 
to move his legs again, the result must inevitably 
be unsatisfactory. In the catalogue of human en- 
deavor this distressing futility belongs upon the 
same page with squaring a circle and the vain 
labor of the man who tried to lift himself over 
the fence by pulling upon his boot-straps. As 
Billy had said, ‘‘a pant is a pendulum,’’ and a 
curved pendulum will not swing evenly, except in 
the plane of the curve. Therefore, if a tailor puts 
a lateral curve into a pair of trousers, the wearer, 
while walking north or south, must swing his legs | 
east and west. In short, the thing is a geometri- 
cal and mechanical absurdity. 

‘‘There’s truth in what you say, Billy,’’ I ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but what are you going to do about it ?’’ 

Billy fumbled in his breast pocket and produced 
many odds and ends of paper... Some of them 
were yellow with age, and worn through upon the 
folds, and they were covered with rude and mystic 
drawings. I remarked that he must have been at 
work upon the problem quite a long time. 

«‘Yes, sir,’’ said he; ‘‘I’ve been punching 
away at it for a year or two. It seems queer,’’ he 
added, reflectively, «‘that everybody else should 
have got this thing wrong.”’ | 

The expression ‘stamped him as an inventor, 
and I listened with patience to his explanation, 
which I was totally unable to understand. His 
principle, however, was undoubtedly good,—‘‘a 
pant is a pendulum.”’ 

‘«Why don'‘t:you buy some cloth and work this 
thing out?’’ Iinquired. ‘‘Get anything you need, 
and I'll stand the expense. I’m interested.’’ 

‘«Mother’d help me,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I believe 
I'll take a fall out of it anyhow, win or lose."’ 
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Billy's vacation began a few days later, and, 
upon my earnest persuasion, he took his mother 
and sister into the country, where they boarded in 
a tarmhouse and grew fat, and had ‘‘the time of 
their lives,’ as I was informed afterwards. The 
young man himself came back in the pink of 


physical condition, but there seemed to be some- | 


thing on his mind. He was surely not the same 


old Billy Bowlegs, on that Monday morning when | 


he returned to work, and many times during the 





selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all 
the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
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We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct 


day I wondered what had gone wrong with him. 
At five o'clock, when | heard the padlock snap, 
I stepped out of the office to intercept Billy, and 
ask him to come back for a talk after he had 
enjoyed his customary stroll with the janitor’s 
daughter, but the minutes passed, and he did not 
emerge from the cellar. This was unprecedented, 
and 1 was conscious of a somewhat absurd anx- 
iety, which increased until I was constrained to go 
to the cellar door and call to him. The next in- | 
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stant I perceived him sitting on the stairs, with 
his head in his hands. 

‘«Why, Billy, my boy,’’ said I, ‘‘what’s the 
matter? You're overdue outside.”’ 

“It's all off,’’ said he, shaking his head; 
‘«Mr. Willett’s thrown me down. But it’s all 
right; I ain't saying a word. 
class, and I got it. 
me.”’ 

Billy’s language had been improving steadily, 
but in moments of strong feeling it would still be 
confusingly idiomatic. In this instance, however, 
the meaning was clear enough. By further ques- 
tioning I learned that he had called upon theWil- 
letts Sunday afternoon, but had got no further than 
the steps outside the iron doors, where he and the 
worldly-wise janitor had had a very serious talk. 

I tried to assure Billy that his misfortune was 
not to be taken as a finality, but in this I labored 
under the disadvantage of running counter to some 
of my own admonitions, which had sunk deep 
into the young man’s heart. It appeared that, in 
my efforts to stimulate his ambition, I had made 
the common error of mere faultfinding. 


That's the way it looked to 


but had failed to point out effectively the way of 
any alteration. It is a safe rule of life not to men- 
tion your friend’s fault merely because you your- 
self would know how to put a virtue in its place; 
wait till you are reasonably sure that you can 
teach him now to do it. In the meantime, en- 
courage such virtues as he already has. 
‘« Billy,’’ said I, ‘*do you really care very much 
for Miss Willett? Are you in love with her?’’ 
He looked up at me quickly, his gray eyes seem- 
ing remarkably in contrast with his bronzed skin. 
‘*Why should n't I be?’’ he asked, surprised. 
This was quite enough; it-came straight from 
the heart. Not to be in love with her was un- 
thinkable, and that is the true test. As for Marie, 


I was out o’ my | 


I had | 
shown him that he was not what he should be, | 
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I had seen her look at Billy in a way that was 
worth a thousand vows. 

‘*Don’t worry about this any more,’’ said I; 
‘‘take my word that it’s as good as settled. 
You'll need a little time, and a big lot of hard 
work, but the prize is worth it. Now we'll talk 
about something else. How is the suit of clothes 
coming on? How about the pendulum pant?’’ 

His eyes strayed wearily to a far part of the cel- 
lar, where there was a locker in which he kept his 
possessions. 

‘«There ain’t much doing in clothes, to-day,”’ 
said he, with a sad smile. ‘‘I don’t care if I 
never wear any more.’’ 

‘« Are they in that locker, Billy ?’’ I inquired. 

He nodded. 

‘*] brought’em in, Saturday,’’ said he. ‘‘I was 
going to show’em to you, but you’d gone. I wore 
"em yesterday. They did n’t seem to cut much ice 
with Mr. Willett.’’ 

It required considerable persuasion, but I suc- 
ceeded at length in exciting his interest in the 
clothes, and he agreed to put them on. I went to 
the office, and waited for him, and presently he 
appeared, clothed in the suit, which he and his 
mother had made while they were on the farm. 

Long and bitter experience made it unnecessary 
for me to cast more than a single glance at Billy’s 
legs. It was not a question of workmanship or of 
style; it was a question of principle,—and I gen- 
eralize quickly. 

‘Billy,’ said I, rising slowly from my chair, as 
he advanced, ‘‘ you have solved the puzzle.’’ 

It is not necessary to follow the story in detail 
any further. I have been at some pains to show 
the real incidents which marked the beginning of 
a successful business career. They were gro- 
tesque, and they will doubtless seem trivial, but 
they were not so to Billy Bowlegs ; they were the 
essence of his life’s history. 

He was a born tailor, but he never would have 
found it out if nature had not jocosely determined 
to force the matter upon his attention. Surely she 
did not design those remarkable legs with any 
thought of the china and glassware business, 
Having been niggardly with Billy in the matter of 
enterprise and ambition, she threw in the legs to 
make the balance right. 

After I had inspected the suit, we sat down and 
talked, and it was agreed that Billy should regard 


| it as a settled fact that he had found his vocation. 


I looked about a little, and discovered, among 
the educational institutions of the metropolis, an 
evening school of tailoring, and for several 
months Billy studied there faithfully and well. 

He acquired a grip of the mechanics of his trade 
with remarkable speed and facility; and, after a 
while, I got him a position in the most conserva- 
tive wholesale clothing establishment in the city, 
where he could learn much and teach nothing. 
For, if Billy had an idea worth money, I wished 
him to have the fruit of it, and, therefore, I placed 
him where no novelty would ever be adopted, for 
good or bad. 

This experience, instead of making Billy con- 
servative, made him more radical. He was never 


| satisfied for one instant with the work that he 
| helped to do; and he used to come and talk to me 


about it, until I felt as if I might as well bein the 
clothing business myself. The result was that I 
was slowly led to consider the possibility, and, at 
length, when I had a little money to spare at pre- 
cisely the right time, I risked it on Billy Bowlegs. I 
don’t think that there is a silver-tongued ‘*pro- 
moter’”’ 





in the world who could have persuaded | 


me to do such a thing, but Billy had something | 


| better than eloquence: he had sincerity. 


We started a small manufacturing business, I 
being a silent partner in the sense that no one ever 
heard of me in connection with the enterprise. 
To-day I am drawing more money from my share 
of that business than I ever made in my own line. 
It is share and share alike, and I am ashamed to 
take so much, for Billy is the real genius. 

I see Mr. Willett quite often. He now has the 
honor of being Billy's father-in-law, an honor 
which, I think, he appreciates. He occasion- 
ally tells me, in confidence, certain stories about 
the great success of Mr. Thompson's business, 
with which he has no idea that I am in any way 
connected. There are reasons why I have wished 
to keep this a secret,and therefore Mr. Willett has 
only known that J advanced the capital at the start. 

‘«William often says that he owes everything to 
you,’’ remarks the former janitor, who now bears 
the higher title of superintendent. 

‘«William is mistaken,’’ I reply; ‘‘he stands 
squarely on his own legs.”’ 
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When one of the family is sick, Mother seems 
to be the only person who can tenderly nurse the 
patient back to health. But we forget sometimes 
that it is pretty hard on Mother. 

Mrs. Propst of Albany, Ore., says:—‘‘ About 
twenty-seven months ago, Father suffered with a 
stroke of paralysis, confining him to his bed for 
months, and as he wished Mother with him con- 
stantly, his care in a great measure fell to her lot. 
She was seventy-four years old, and through con- 
stant attendance upon my father, lost both sleep 
and rest, and began drinking coffee in quantities 
until finally she became very weak, nervous and 
ill herself. 

By her physician’s order, she began giving 
Father both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts, 
and in that way began using both herself. The 
effect was very noticeable. Father improved 
rapidly, and Mother regained her strength and 
health and now both are well and strong. Mother 
says it is all due to the continued use of both 
Postum and Grape-Nuts.”’ 
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An Audience with Edwin A. Abbey 


[Concluded from page 626) 


the ministry, but I had an instinct which told me 
that I was fitted for no such career. I told them 
then that art offered a greater attraction, and they 
were willing that I should begin studying. I en- 
tered the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
and was delighted with my undertaking from the 
very beginning. 

«Of course I was interested in all that pertained 
to art, and especially in drawing in black and 
white. I read all publications which printed work 
of this sort, and especially ‘Punch’ and ‘The 
Graphic,’ so that they had no _inconsiderable 
share in my instruction in the use of a pencil. 1 
used to observe the styles of the different artists 
and study the best in each. 

‘‘In 1871, my father suggested that it was time 
to decide whether or not I was to earn my liveli- 
hood as an artist, and I decided that it should be 
my life-work. I was fortunate in obtaining em- 
ployment in the art department of Harper and 
Brothers in New York City. I was only nineteen 
years old at the time, and was filled with enthusi- 
asm over my work. I was anxious to learn as 
much as possible, and Harper's was an excellent 
place forme. I was given a great variety of work, 
and received every encouragement for earnest 
effort. Every improvement in my drawings was 
appreciated. Several boys who worked with me 
at:that time have since become famous in the art 
world, notably Reinhart and Alexander. Even the 
boys who swept out the effice were gaining an ex- 


| cellent start, for one of them has since become 
| one of the most famous Franco-American painters 


practicing in Paris. 
‘«My first published drawing represented the 


| demolition of the Vendome Column in Paris by 


the French Commune, and I shall never forget my 
pleasure at seeing it in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.’’ It 


| doesn’t matter how old we get, we’re sure to re- 








member our first appearance. I received many 
congratulations for my effort and continued my 
work with enthusiasm. 

‘«‘The young artists in Harper's offices were 
given all sorts of subjects to do, pictorial, illustra- 
tive, and reportorial, and this variety has been of 
the utmost value to me. There was one sort of 
work, however, that I preferred above all others. 
When only a lad I fell in love with the classic lit- 
erature of England; Goldsmith was always one of 
my favorite authors, and whenever I had spare 
time I devoted it to illustrating some of the stories 
that I had read. I was especially fond of English 
history, so you can imagine my delight when it 
was decided that I was to illustrate the works of 
Herrick for ‘ Harper's Monthly,’ with a view to ulti- 
mate publication in book form. 

‘‘It was then that I first came to England. I 
thought it advisable to live for a time in the Eng- 
lish country, and I settled for two years in one of 
the most picturesque districts of Worcestershire. 
I need not tell you that I enjoyed that visit, and, 


| when I returned to America, in 1880, it was only 


to remain eight months and to arrange my affairs 
so that I could return here. Although I had lost 
none of my regard for the land of my birth, I felt 
that, if I was to draw pictures from English history, 
England was the place for me to live, so here I 
have been ever since, save for occasional journeys 
to America and the Continent.”’ 

Mr. Abbey breathed a sigh of relief as he fin- 


| ished the narrative of his early days. ‘‘But this 


does n’t bring you up to date,’’ I said, «‘and the 
most interesting story is about what you’ ve done 
since.’’ But the artist shook his head. ‘‘It’s 
simply a record of steady work,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
already know about the chief paintings I have 
done in late years.’’ 

««Of course,’’ I said, ‘‘you are doing nothing 
now but painting in oils?’’ 

««That’s all,’’ replied Mr. Abbey, ‘‘and my 


contracts will prevent me from doing any other, 
kind of work in the near future. I didn’t begin ' 
painting in oils until I had been working many | 
my first exhibit, was 
not shown until 1890. It seems quite the usual’ 


years; the ‘‘ Mayday Morn,’ 


thing for artists to take up oils after they are known 
chiefly by black and white or water colors."’ 

««It is well known that you spend much time in 
preparing the subjects of your paintings,’ I said, 
‘«but there aren't many artists who worry about 
the technical details as you do.’’ 

««] won't say that I worry about them,"’ replied 
Mr. Abbey. ‘‘An artist should.study for his pro- 
fession just as a man should prepare for the law 
or medicine, and should never: consider that nat- 
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ural ability is all that he requires for success. He 
should have a knowledge of architecture and 
sculpture as well as of the principles of drawing; 
in short, he should carefully learn what may be 
called ‘the grammar of his profession.’ 

««When I am to paint a subject which is myth- 
ological, I am at pains to absorb the atmosphere 
of the period,and to learn something of the geog- 
raphy in which the legendary figures moved. I 
visit the scene of the story, obtain every picture 
which will give me a knowledge of the dress of 
the period, and I am not satisfied until I have ex- 
iausted every possible source of information. It 
‘sc well known that Sir Frederick Leighton con- 
stantly retreshed his mind and memory by visit- 
ing the classic scenes of his paintings. 

‘«Some avtists have been known to go so far as 
to paint a scene as an artist living in the period of 
the story would have painted it. I regard this as 
rather extreme. it is well to have the details per- 
fect, but modern art has some advantage of tech- 
nique and color which are not to be despised. | 
would not have you believe that technical effi- 
ciency is the greatest essential in an artist's quali- 
fications, only it is a valuable asset when added to 
natural ability and eariestness of purpose.’’ 

Mr. Abbey has invariably practiced what he ad- | 
vises other artists to «>. Before beginning the 
decorative paintings for the delivery room of the 
Boston Library, he spent many months traveling 
in Italy, collecting information which might aid 
him in the paintings of the Holy Grail. But in 
the end he decided that the scene should not be 
in Italy at all, and his effort went for nothing, as 
far as that particular series was concerned. He 
spent four years of unsurpassable toil, study, and 
application in completing the first five of the pic- 
tures, and when they were done the public was 
not slow to appreciate the effort he had evidently 
put forth, Mr. Abbey could not have chosen a 
subject more worthy of his talent. He has confi- 
dence in his ideas of what is best in art, is full of 
medizval feeling, and is endowed,—in spite of 
his sunny, hopeful temperament,—with an ap- |! 
preciation of the tragedy underlying so much of | 
human life. In historical pictures, he considers 
no toil too great to make sure of accuracy, and his 
university training has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to him in his work. 

‘«No artist can be too well educated,’’ he said, 
during my conversation with him; ‘‘every bit of 
information is sure to be of use to him sooner or 
later, in one painting or another.’’ 

«*T am glad,”’ he said, ‘‘if I can encourage any- 
one to hard work, for surely that is the chief aid 
to success in any career. The young person who 
believes that an artist's life is a bed of roses, and 
that he needs only to ply the brush a few hours 
each day, is mistaken. He must be scholarly by 
nature, must have a wide and minute acquaint- | 
ance with art, and must never consider that he has 
learned it all if he hopes for lasting fame. I 
might add that he must also have earnest convic- 
tions regarding his work, and the courage to carry 
them out. Given these qualifications, combined 
with talent, of course, any person should succeed 
as well in the field of art as in any other profes- 
sion, providing he is willing to give a reasonable 
time to study and preparation. Although the 
world may call him master, the true artist will 
never regard himself as other than a student.’’ 

~ = 
Tranquillity 
HO does not love a tranquil heart, a sweet- 
tempered, balanced life? It does not matter | 
whether it rains or shines, or what misfortunes 
come to those possessing these blessings, for they 
are always sweet, serene, and calm. 

That exquisite poise of character which we call 
serenity is the last lesson of culture; it is the flow- | 
ering of life, the fruitage of the soul. 

It is as precious as wisdom, more to be desired | 
than gold,—yea, than even fine gold. Howcon- 
temptible mere money-wealth looks in compari- 
son with a serene life, —a life which dwells in th> 
ocean of truth, beneath the waves, beyond the 
reach of tempests, in the eternal calm! 

How many people we know who sour their 
lives, who ruin all that is sweet and beautiful by 
explosive tempers, who destroy their poise of 
character by bad blood! In fact, it is a question 
whether the great majority of people do not ruin 
their lives and mar their happiness by lack of 
self-control. How few people we meet in life who 
are well-balanced, who have that exquisite poise 
which is characteristic of the finished character! | 


we 
*« A jolly physician is often better than all his pills.” 
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ODERN ELOQUENCE enters the literature of the Twentieth 
Century the most unique and attractive set of books published for 
a quarter century. It is a new view of the times, public men and 
questions, through the utterances of the representative men of brain 
and achievement, of the last fifty years; a Library containing the brilliant 
deliverances, often on occasions of international interest, of the foremost 
men of modern times—their public Addresses, Lectures, After-Dinner 
Speeches, and bon mots, presented in artistic ar.d durable form. 

Herein vital questions, historical personages and events, literatures, 
religions, financial problems, political theories, statecraft, discoveries and 
inventions, individual rights, and class and sucial reletions are ably and 
eloquently discussed. Leaders of thought and creators of great enter- 
prises, men of gigantic affairs, and men whose victories of peace are no 
less renowned than those of war, men skilled in statecraft and great in 
invention, have discussed’ the themes that have filled their souls; each 
subject being presented with the concentration of training and experience, 
with the vigor of intellectual masterfulness, and with tne charm and fas- 
cination of wit and genius. To enumerate the contributors would be to 
name the foremost modern Statesmen, Divines, Jurists. Orators, Dip- 
lomats, Writers, and Leaders in inany walks of life. 
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WHAT REED’S ECLECTIC LIBRARY CONTAINS 
Fifty Great Classical and Popu- and polished utterances of the most Stoxiee told by these men are rich 


lar Lectures, gathered from diver- scholarly men of the last half century, ind . 
sified fields, and representing the and aside from their encyclopedic im- Specia; Articles, by special au- 
highest type of spoken thought—Lec- portance possess an inestimable value 5 thorities on the various features 
tures which have held spelibound hun- to the lover of beautiful and classic and forms of oratory, reminiscent, 
dreds of thousands of persons who English. ag) Po mal c 
aid liberally to hear them. Every . naly index ai ross 
ecture is given complete, and most of —— ee eS ton Reterences. giving the book an 
them are here published for the first collection of Post-PRANDIAL ora- encyclopadic value. 


tory ever published. ‘They abound in 
wit, wisdom and humor, and are entic- 
ingly entertaining, BUT THEY ARF 
MUCH MORE; American literature does 
not afford so valuable an exposition 
and discussion of the important events 
and questions of our national history. 


Ina sentence, the contents of the 
ten volumes are literally treasure- 
trove—Lectures of inestimable 
value perhaps heard but once. 
Speeches that have set the 
world agog; Anecdote that 
reveals the public character 
and the tendencies of the 


time; they are humorous, pathetic, 
critical, ethical, reminiscent and ex- 
pository, and deal with History, Sci- 
ence, Travel, Biography, Literature, 
Art, Philosophy, etc. They are marked 
by elevation, vigor and catholicity of 
thought, by fitness. purity and grace of 
style, and by artistic construction. 


The brightest and most pungent hour like reading by cuT 
About 150 Scholarly and Fin- 4 collection of ‘Stories, Reminis- lightning flashes; and OUT 
ished Addresses delivered on spe- cences, Anecdotes, and Repartee, special articles which AND 
cial occasions, including notable suchas only men like Thomas B. Reed, make this work a POST 
Literary, Scientific and Commemora- Champ Clark, Senator Dolliver. Con- most notable. contri- TO-DAY 
tive Addresses and Eulogies. These gressman Allen. et al., could provide. bution to English t 
addresses represent the most eloquent Someof theCongressiona!Cloak-Room literature. 
Joha D. Morris 
For an hour-—jor a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study 100) ee 
of style and diction that have electrified brilliant assemblies, for the man Philadelphia. 


ambitious to become a successful or popular public speaker and for the one Cane 


who has to prepare a toast or an address, this work is a never failing 
source of charm and inspiration. 


Hon. Thos. B. Reed's 
Library of ‘“ Modern 
Eloquence” in Succkss, 
I shall be pleased to 
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REGAL 37 SHOES 































Exact duplicates of the styles shown this season by the highest-priced 
custom bootmakers, delivered at your door for $3.75.* Our fall catalogue 


explains how this is possible and lists 63 advance styles for men and 
women. (Postpaid on request.) 
That Genuine Oak soles are used in every pair of Regals is 
proved before you buy. Tear the seal (‘‘ Window of the soiz’’) Style 
from the sole and the WHITE OAK LEATHER is seen. 3429 


All black bottom shoes look alike. Why Oak Tanned 
sole leather outwears its cheap imitations and how to identify 
this leather is demonstrated in our booklet. 

That a satisfactory fitting shoe can be furnished through our 
Mail Order Department has been demonstrated for ten years. 
165,000 men and women order Regals regularly by mail. 

There is no reason why every one cannot wear shoes equal in 
every detail to shoes worn by the best dressed people in large cities. 

Shoes can be exchanged or your money will be refunded if 
you are not satisfied. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 
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Examine these illustrations critically. They represent but 
two styles of our varied line. 
Men's style No. 3429 is a heavy, warm shoe of a shape designed 
for comfort. Made in Black King Calf and Imported Enamel 
with double soles. 


Men’s style No. 3427 is a light shoe suitable for any 
dress occasion. ade in the Button style of 
Patent Calf, Matte Kid Top, also Court Tie 

of Patent Calf. 


$3.50 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 










WOMEN’S REGAL 
SHOES made in all 
popular styles, both 

dainty and mannish. 
Sold only in our exclu- 
sive stores for women, 
and obtainable through 
our mail order department 


Mail Order Department, 
BOSTON, MASS., 409 Summer St. 


‘Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the United States 
ada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and Philippine Islands, also Germany, and within the limits of the 


Parce Pest System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery.) Samples of leather and any information 
desired be gladly furnished on request. . 
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MEW'S STORES—New. York, 115 Nassau St.; 291, 785, 1211, 1341 Broadway; 166 W. 125th St. Brooklyn, 

»s7 Fulton St.; rrz, roor Broadway. Newark, N.J., 841 Broad St. Jersey City, 66 Newark Ave. Boston, 113 Summer St. 
Providence, 202 Westminster St. Albany, N. Y., 34-36 Maiden Lane. Rochester, N. Y., 40E. Main St. Baltimore, Md., 
6 E. Baltimore St. (*hiladelphia, 1218 Market St.; 732 Chestnut St. Washington, D.C., 1003 Penn. Ave. Pittsburg, 433 
W St. Atlantn,Ga.,6 Whitehall St. Denver, Colo.. 423 SixteenthSt. Louisville, Ky., 346 W. Market St. Richmond, 
Va.,q090 E. MainSt. Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St. Buifalo, N. Y., 362 Main St. Cincinnati, 420 Vine St. St. Louis, 
Olive St. Chicago, 103 Dearborn St.,; 215 Dearborn St. Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. Cleveland, 69 Euclid Ave. 
Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave. Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. St. Paul, cor. Wabasha and 6th Sts. Los Angeles, 222 W. 
4 St. San Francisco, corner Geary and Stockton Sts. Hartford, Conn., 65-67 Asylum St. London, England, 97 Cheapside. 


WOMEN’S STORES--Boston, 1co Summer St. Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. New York, 785 Broad- 
way ; 1339 Broadway ; 125th St. cor. 7th Ave. 














I am sending you a photo- 
graph of our son, Hamblen 
Cowley Eaton. At birth he 
weighed 9g pounds; at four 
weeks 6 3-4, and we feared and 
all our friends were certain we 
| would lose him, but we began 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and 
now every one says “a typi- 
} cal Mellin’s Food baby.’’ We 
sare confident Mellin’s Food 
saved his life. 
MRS. FRED C. EATON, 
Warren, Pa. 


A Sample of Mellin’s Food Sent Free 








Hamblen Cowley Eaton 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 
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MISS HELEN GOULD 


on 
The Obligations of Wealth 


M®*s HELEN MILLER GOULD was recently askd 
: to say something concerning the obligat'ons 
of wealthy young women. Her reply was a: fol- 
lows :— 

‘«There is one obligation upon all persons, rich 
or poor. We are required to do our utmost to 
use wisely the gifts which God has granted us; we 
are expected to live for others rather than for our- 
selves. The possession of wealth is an undoubted 
aid in bringing about the happiness of unfortunate 
ones, and the possessor may reasonably be expected 
to carry on a larger work than a person with very 
limited means. It is also true, however, that spend- 
ing money is only one way of meeting our obli- 
gations. I have known many consecrated men 
and women, almost penniless, who carried on a 
great work for the Master, and they accomplished 
more real good than those whose labor ended with 
the distribution of wealth. They used the talents 
which had been given them, and their hearts’ in- 
terest was in what they did. 


To Use Wealth Properly Is an Art 


‘‘It is not enough that we should distribute 
alms. We should be careful to see that our gifts 
reach the proper persons and are not placed where 
they will accomplish more harm than good. Many 
well-meaning people expend their money where it 
really isn’t needed, while they ignore the urgent 
cases which they might discover before their very 
eyes. They are not true to their obligations. 
‘They are not commanded to distribute money, but 
to do good to others, and their possession of wealth 
should enable them to do good largely. 

‘‘It requires time and attention to use one’s 
gifts to the best effect, and comparatively few are 
willing to give the necessary time. It isn’t right 
that we should give to unknown charities without 
investigation, and yet to investigate will require 
many hours,perhaps. Thatis the hard part. It 
isn’t pleasant in the beginning to refrain from 
calling on one’s friends in order that we may look 
into some appeal for aid which has been made. 
Yet if we make those social calls and neglect the 
call of duty we are not true to the obligation to con- 
sider others before ourselves. We are failing to 
make use of the gifts which Grd has granted us, 
of our capacity for doing good. But after a time, 
when we have become thoroughly accustomed to 
thinking of others before ourselves, our greatest 


| pleasure will be found in acts of charity. 


The Richest Are Not the Most Successful 


«« Not all have been granted the talent of wealth, 
but it is by no means proved that wealth is the 
most desirable talent to have. Others have been 
given cheery natures which enable them to spread 
sunshine wherever they go,and some have the fac- 
ulty of nursing sick ones back to health. All of 
us can do something to add to the happiness of 
humanity. It is wrong to suppose that the person 
with the most money is the most successful in the 
world. People are beginning to realize that money 
is of no use unless it is expended in the right way, 





| and that very often it is a curse instead of a bless- 


ing. I might almost say that it brings about more 
harm than good. Money is a power,and it is well 
known that some of the greatest failures of life 


| are brought about through misuse of power. The 


person who is poor, with just sufficient money for 
personal expenses, but who uses his life for the 
good of others,is far more successful than the rich 
man who expends his wealth on selfish pleasures. 

‘«Everyone realizes in the end that the only 
record worth having is a record of good deeds ac- 
complished. A weaitiiy man should expect arecord 








as long as, but no longer than, any other. Those 
who have done their utmost will stand together, 
whether rich or poor. The laborer who gives his 
dollar to charity will stand beside the capitalist 
who gives his thousand. The obligation of wealth 
is to do as much as others, and to give more."’ 


“ » 
The Perpetual Failure 


IF you lack character, downright, genuine honesty and 

squareness, your college education, your superior ad- 
vantages only emphasize or extenuate your real failure, 
for no man has ever succeeded, no matter how many mil- 
lions of dollars he may have accumulated, who has lost his 
character in the process. If he has left his manhood be- 
hind him, if his integrity has escaped in his long-headed 
methods, his shrewd, sharp dealings, in his underhanded 
schemes, his life is a failure. It does not matter what posi- 
tion he has reached or how much money he has made. 
| He is a miseroble failure if he has lost the pearl of his life. 
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TRAINING FOR LONGEVITY 


‘*I always find something to keep me busy,"’ said Peter 
Cooper, when asked how he had preserved so well his 
strength of body and mind; ‘‘and to be doing something 
is the best medicine one can take. I run up and down 
here almost as easily as I did years ago, when I never ex- 
pected that my term would extend into the nineties." 

_ a 


How frequently we hear the expression, from people 
who are nearing, or have recently passed, their fortieth 
birthday: ‘I cannot go upstairs as nimbly as I used to,"’ 
or, ‘‘My muscles are growing stiff, and I cannot walk as 
far as I could when I was twenty."’ There is no natural 
reason why a man of forty shoufd not be able to walk as 
far, without tiring, as a man of twenty, or why a woman 
of thirty-five should not go upstairs as’ lightly as a girl of 
eighteen. 

as . 


Let us look in what direction we will, we shall find that 
the long-lived are characterized by bodily as well as men- 
tal activity. Indeed, the one state is dependent upon the 
other; for, if the body is allowed to become inert, the 
mind will quickly adapt itself to that condition and be- 
come sluggish also. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Episcopal 
bishop of New York, and Charles William Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, are both nearing seventy years of age, 
but have not abated a jot in physical or mental vigor since 
they began their work. Mary A. Livermore and Julia 
Ward Howe, who have passed into the eighties, are still 
active in body as in mind, and write and lecture with as 
much virility and enthusiasm as in the days of their 
younger womanhood. Florence Nightingale, the ‘‘Angel 
of the Crimea,"’ who has also passed the fourscore limit, 
is even now an inspiration to women of the younger gen- 
eration. 

o . 

Did it ever occur to you that success in school or col- 
lege, in business, professional, or home life, indeed, in any 
form of work, as well as one’s happiness and length of 
years, depend, to a very great extent, on the way one 
breathes, whether correctly or incorrectly? ‘‘Oh, non- 
sense!’ someone exclaims, ‘‘breathing is a natural proc- 
ess, and there is only one way of doing it. We breathe 
automatically, just as we walk, or as our hearts beat, with- 
out our conscious volition, and of course it is natural for 
us to do it correctly."" Very true. Butif nature were not 
juggled with from the outset, if she were not twisted and 
diverted from her own methods even before a baby can 
make its wants known or its desires understood, we might 
all breathe correctly without conscious effort. But the 
fact remains that a vast majority of us do not walk, sit, 
stand, or breathe correctly. 

. a 


If one's health is impaired, or if he wants to preserve it 
and increase his power to resist disease, he must, first of 
all, give attention to his breathing. Even food and drink 
are second in importance to this, for one can live for days 
vithout nutrition save the air breathed, but if deprived of 
that, even for a few minutes, life ceases: Here are some 
of the first rules for acquiring a correct method of breath- 
ing, as given by a specialist who has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject: 1.—After retiring at night, release 
body and mind from all tension. and take full and regular 
inhalations through your nostrils; hold the breath about 
one second; take all the time you can to exhale it; keep 
this up until you are weary or fall asleep. 2.—When you 
wake in the morning, repeat the exercise at least for five 
minutes; longer, if time permits. 3.—During the day, 
take as many full respirations as possible, exercising care 
with the exhalations. While taking these exercises, one 
should bear in mind the thought that he is inhaling new 
life and power. 

“ o 

Another simple and beneficial breathing exercise pre- 
scribed by physicians, and included in the gymnastics in- 
sisted upon by many physical-culture teachers, is this: 
Stand erect, heels together, toes out, head in a normal 
position,—that is, not thrown back, but with chin down. 
Hold the breath a moment or two, and then exhale force- 
fully, coming down on the heels at the same time. If 
practiced faithfully for four or five minutes every night 
before retiring, and every morning after getting up, while 
the body is unrestricted by any hampering clothing, this 
exercise will do much to develop lung power and to purify 
the blood. It must not be forgotten that all breathing ex- 
ercises are to be taken through the nostrils, and with an 
abundance of fresh air circulating in the room. It is very 
injurious to breathe through the open mouth. 

o 7 


Nothing is more essential to the proper assimilation 
and digestion of food, and, consequently, to keeping the 
blood in good condition, than right breathing. The oxy- 
gen of the air is the great vitalizer and purifier of the 
blood and the renewer and upbuilder of the human sys- 
tem. If pale, hollow-cheeked anaemics, narrow-chested, 
predisposed consumptives, and fretful, irritable dyspeptics 
would only realize this, and, throwing away their drugs 
and patent medicines, fill their half-starved, undeveloped 
lungs with nature's own unfailing tonic, what a change 
would be wrought in their lives! Not only physical, but also 
mental vigor, as well as cheerfulness and will power, are 
dependent, to a great extent, on the amount of oxygen we 
ibsorb, so we can readily see of what prime importance in 
the economy of nature is the habit of correct breathing. 


o . 


The average length of human life is constantly and 
steadily increasing, having, according to Dr. George M. 
ober, professor of hygiene in Georgetown University, D. 
C., doubled within the past three centuries. In the six- 
teenth century it was between eighteen and twenty years, 
while to-day it is forty. The principal agencies in this 
prolongation of life, Dr. Kober believes, are more atten- 
tion to the air ve breathe and more care as to the water 
we drink. This opinion is sustained by the statistics of 
large cities, which show that, owing to improved sanita- 


tion, the introduction of sewers and of public water sup- | 


plies, their rates of mortality within the past forty years 
have been reduced to about one-half. Do you want to 
prolong your life and increase your powers? Then 
breathe deeply, and drink plenty of pure water between, 
not at, meals; not iced water or boiled water, but dis- 
tilled water. 
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THROUGH AND THROUGH 
SAVER 


Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap, but a 
Sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, 
and can be used like any other soap 
throughout the household, thereby ensuring 
a clean and healthy home. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 



























The Southern Mutual Investment Company 


OF LEXINGTON, KY. 
The Largest, Oldest and Strongest Co-operative Investment Company. 


$1,000,000 Paid in Redeemed Endowments 
$672,395.73 ASSETS (August 25, '02). 
$100,000 Deposited with the State of Kentucky. 


The Company issues five forms of Endowment Investment Bonds: 
The Three Year Endowment Bond, Six Year Endowment Bond, 
Twelve Year Endowment Bond, Ten Year Gold Bond and The Semi- 
Annual Dividend Bond. Premiums payable in Single, Annual, 
Monthly or Weekly installments. 


For particulars of any Bond write 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, Sec’y.and Gen’! Mgr., Lexington, Ky. 
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BALLARD & MARLIN 
HIGH PRESSURE SMOKELE 


Marl 


] 38-55 HIGH POWER 


ink 


smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 


120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 














THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., - - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Why Young Men Should 
Read Shakespeare 


We print below a brief summary of a recent and admirable article by Prof, C. A. Smith, of the 
versity of North Carolina, on this subject. Young men should read Shakespeare— 





ist. For a Knowledge of History.—Shakespeare’s historical dramas give 
history in a vital and attractive form. His portrayal of many of the characters 
of ancient times—as Caesar, Brutus, Coriolanus and many others—is exceed- 
ingly vivid. In the domain of English history our debt to Shakespeare is still 
greater. ‘‘Nearly all the English history that I know,” said the Duke of 
Marlborough, ‘'/ Zarned from Shakespearé.” 

2d. For Maxims of Conduct.—‘‘Much of our daily thought,” says Matthew 
Arnold, ‘tis devoted to questions of conduct.” Glance over a book of Shake- 
speare’s quotations and note the number and familiarity of those that interpret 
conduct. As a guide in conduct, Shakespeare is quoted consciously and un- 
consciously by learned and unlearned alike. 

3d. For a Knowledge of Human Nature.—It is a mere truism to say that 
no one can hope for success in any calling to-day without a knowledge of human 
nature. Fora knowledge of men and women as deep as it is wide, for insight 
into social life as well as individual life, for appreciation of the depths to which 
an over-tempted nature may descend, or the heights to which a determined 
spirit may rise, Shakespeare remains our supreme teacher. 

4th. For Training in Expression.—The art of writing, in literature and in 
business, is to see clearly and to see whole. In spite of obsolete words, Shake- 
speare is a model of clearness. /e uses a larger vocabulary than any other writer. 

5th. For Culture.—Culture implies growth. It is the unfolding of the 
mind and heart that comes from contact with what is best and highest. No one 
can commune with Shakespeare’s characters and think Shakespeare's thoughts 
after him *without receiving: an access of culture. This is especially true of 
young men and young women. 
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Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes—7000 Pages 


THE BEST EDITION 


will enjoy reading Shakespeare if you read the International Edition, because its copious notes and helps to the reader 
make it easy reading. It reproduces the celebrated Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of 
Shakespeare. It is the only edition advertised that contains full Glossaries defining every difficult word; complete Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Prefaces (introducing each play and giving its history), and Critical Comments on the play and its 
haracters. It is the only edition advertised that is really satisfactory to the lover of good books—because it is printed from 
Shakespeare's works are given complete—including the Poems and Sonnets—and the set includes a Life of Shake- 

speare by Dr. Gollancz. Every eminent Shakespearian scholar is represented in its Notes and Critical matter. The set 


ontains over 200 reproductions of wood-cuts and superb plates and colors. The volumes are library size—8x5% 
inche 2nd are bound in cloth and half-leather. 
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Method of Study for each play is invaluable to students. ? 
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TORREY’S 


A Torrey Strop which rolls up like a window shade, in a metal 
case, so that the strop does not dry out or collect dust, but keeps 
clean and soft. Always ready for use. Neverin the way. Handy 
for both home and traveling. 


PULLMA STROP 


VYLES—No. A. L my Case, Single lon, price 50c. No. B. Engrayed Aluminum 
Case, e  sinate a. $1. No.D. Engraved Aluminum Case, Canvas and Leather, price, 
81.50. No.8 Sterling Siver Case, Ebony Ends, Canvas and Leather, finest quality, price $5. 
Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply you. Valuable book on 
keeping a razorin order, catalogue of Torrey Strops, sent free. 


R. TORREY & COMPANY, - P. O. Box 32, Worcester, Mass. 
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A WISE JUDGE 

















dy A® honest monkey? impossible!"’ you exclaim. 

No wonder, for, as a rule, monkeys are not 
sticklers for the observance of ethical rules. Being no- 
torious cribbers themselves, one would think that they 
would sympathize with their human cousins when they 
betray a tendency to feather their own nests at the ex- 
pense of business associates or customers. But there 
was a monkey, living in what we are wont toregard as 
a more or less benighted land, who sternly discounte- 
nanced little peculations,—at least in others,—and 
meted out justice to the offender with the fine discrim- 
ination of a Solomon. 

A milkman, so the story runs, who did not believe 
that the article in which he dealt was good in an un- 
diluted condition for his customers’ digestion, went, 
one day, to bathe in the Ganges River. It was then 
that a virtuous monkey—one, mayhap,that had often 
seen him in the same place caring for his customers’ 
health by adding water to his milk cans,—seized the 
opportunity to teach him a lesson. Carrying the 
bather's clothing to a branch of a tree overhanging 
the river, he constituted himself a court of justice. 
Before the eyes of the astonished and horrified owner, 
who had come to the river bank and missed his 
clothes, the monkey sorted out the money that he had 
found in the pockets, and, as he dropped one coin into 
the water, returned every other coin to the pocket of 
the milk vender, thus giving one-half to the Ganges 
River, which, the monkey reasoned, had produced 
half of the milkman’s stock in trade, and was entitled, 
therefore, to half of the receipts. 

Strange to say, it is said, the culprit admitted the 
justice of the simian judge’s decision. 


. 
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Get in Touch with the World 


TH man who gets ‘‘out of the swim,’’ so to 

speak, who loses his touch with the great, 
pulsing world about him, who secludes himself in 
his study or laboratory, and deals only with books 
and theories instead of with men and things, will 
soon find himself going down grade. 

It is not living in the world of yesterday, nor in 
the world of to-morrow, but in to-day’s world, that 
counts. We must know the world and the day we 
are living in, and keep in responsive touch with 
the great movements of civilization. 

A great many men have lived in the past, and 
have been educated in medizeval methods instead 
of modern ones. They have lived in history,spend- 
ing their time in buried cities,in dead philosophies, 
in exhausted theories, until they are dried up. 
They have gathered all their nourishment from 
the past. They are as much out of place in the 
present as a bird of paradise would be at the north 
pole. Their physical sustenance is the only thing 
that ties them to the actual world of to-day. Their 
mental food, their reflections are all in the past, 
and yet they wonder why the world does not ap- 
preciate them, why they are not in touch with it, 
when the fact is tbat they are really strangers in 
a strange land. They have no sympathy with the 
struggles of the present, with the tendency of the 
age, or with the great movements going on all 
about them. 

» = 
Somebody did a golden deed ; 
Somebody proved a friend in ‘need ; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long, 
Somebody a “’T is sweet to live;” 
Somebody said, *‘1’m glad to give ; 
Somebody fought : wa iant fight ; 


Somebody lived to shield the right: 
Was that somebody you ?—SELecTep 
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If you are earning less than $50 a week, 
you should read every line of this advertisement 


For a young man seeking a position a knowledge of advertising is better 
than a business college diploma, or a cum laude university record. 


Every young man, whether he is going into business for himself or is seeking 
employment, should study advertising. It is the one essential to all business. 


Every father of a boy should have that boy study advertising. No other study 


will so quickly and so liberally repay the effort and the money expended. No other 
study will help the boy so much in whatever business career he may choose. 






And there is no other part of business that it pays so well to know. 


The employer who is a good advertiser—who can write convincingly of the 
wares he offers to the public, is the one the public seeks. He makes money. 


The - clerk who understands advertising becomes a better 


salesman, and 
may become advertising manager at a salary double his present one. 


We teach advertising. We teach the fundamental principles—then writing, 
display, the use of types, engraving, how to get effective printing at the least 
expense, how to buy and use advertising space, how to check results and 
follow up inquiries. 


We show our pupils how to turn this knowledge into money. 


If our pupil is a merchant we show him how to do better advertis- 
_ ing for less money than he is paying. We show him how to cut off 
useless expense and how to buy space and printing and engraving for 
the least money. 


If our student is a clerk, or bookkeeper, or stenographer, or 
printer, or reporter, we qualify him to be an advertising 
manager, and we help him to get the better job. \f he wishes 
to establish himself as an independent advertisement 
writer, we show him just how to do it. If he wants 
a position in the advertising department of a newspaper 
or publication, we fit him for it and help him get it. 
The salaries of advertising men usually range from 
$20 to $100 per week and the more successful ones 
receive from $5,000 to $15,000 per year. In other 
words, they are about the highest salaried employees ) 
there are to be found. What we promise we perform, 
or we refund our student’s money. 


We speak positively about the val. of our Course in Advertising because it is conducted under the direct supervision of Charles Austin Bates, 
who is undoubtedly the most widely knowa and most successful advertising specialist in America. Beginning nine years ago as a professional man 
—as a specialist in advertising—the demand for his personal services quickly became so great that his regular fee was $100 per day and upward. 
Gradually, in the prope’ execution of his clients’ work, departments were added, until early this year the business was incorporated as The Bates 
Advertising Company, with a paid-ir capital of $500,000.00, with one hundred and fifty employees, and offices in. New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia and London—doing a general advertising agency, printing and publishing business. 


There is no question about Mr. Bates’ qualifications as an instructor. He has made his own business successful and has assisted in the success 
of many leading business concerns in all parts of the country. He is the publisher of “‘CurRENT ADVERTISING,” the leading advertising trade journal 
and is the author of the six-volume work ‘The Art and Literature of Business,” and other books on advertising, and is generally accepted as the lead- 
ing authority on the subject. If you want to know how to do better advertising atless cost. . . . If you wish to become an ad-writer or manager 
If you wish to gain knowledge that will positively increase your salary or income. . . . If you wish your son or your daughter to learn a dignified and 
quickly profitable profession— 

Write to-day for our prospectus and read in it the terms on which we give a positive guarantee of increased earnings. 


lf you have not had a good public school education and have not a good command of the English language we will not take you as a student. 
If you have these qualifications you should not delay a day but should write to us at once. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS, - 154 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, = 
selected from the newest Paris models, $8 up 
Tailor Gowns, >°th jacket and skirt lined $15 up 
Visiting and Church Dresses, - - $12 up 
New French Skirts, ™t according to the = $4 gp 

Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 
The New French Walking Suits, = $10 up 
Garments o Yack Ye er Ts $10 up 
Handsome Long Jackets, - = $10 up 
Jaunty Short Coats, . . = $7 up 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 
order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and tinish. Why 

; y-made suit or cloak, when you can 
have a perfect fitting one made to order at such reason- 
able prices? If the garment is not entirely satisfactory, 
send it back and, we will refund your money. 


rment 








Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you willget them free by return mail. Be sure to mention 
whether you wish the samples for suits or cloaks, so that we 
willbe ableto send you afull line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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have held the market 
for 122 years with con- 
stantly increasing sales 








(1) because they are pure and of 
high grade; (2) because they yield 
the most and best for the money; 





(3) because they are unequaled 


rrape-markx forsmoothness, delicacy, and flavor 


Our trade-mark is on every package of 
the genuine goods 


Walter Baker & Co. 


Limited 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 
40 Highest Awards in Europe & America 
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john Bigelow at Home 





John Bigelow, at the age of eighty-five 


“AN old man will pass his declining years in the 

country rather than in the city, if he can. 
However great his zest for the friction and clash and 
ceaseless movement of city life during the years of 
his virile manhood, there comes to him, at length, 
a longing for the soothing restfulness of nature. 
This is particularly true of the men who find 
within themselves the sources of their happiness 
and diversion. Read the biographies of oureminent 
men, our great thinkers and actors on the stage 
of life, and you will find that those who sur- 
vive the tempests of their careers will glide finally 
into the quiet haven of some peaceful town or 
hamlet or country place. This has been the case, 
for example, with almost all of our American men 
of letters.’’ 

One of them spoke these words, and it is the 
case with him. From a cottage sequestered 
among the trees of Highland Park, New York, 
John Bigelow looks out over the broad expanse of 
the Hudson River, and back over the events and 
achievements of a life that has been successful in 
the best sense. Mr. Bigelow is the author of 
many noted historical works. He is eighty-five 
years old, but he shows few signs of feebleness. 
There is more elasticity in his step and more fire 
in his eye than we ordinarily notice in a man of 
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If you are interested we have a 
ial proposition to make you. 


: THE NEW STANDARD 
1 Art Piano Builders. 


RIGINAL in method of construc- 

4 tion, and individual in tone quality, 

4§i Ghe EVERETT is preferred and used 
=| by leading artists, vocal and instrumental. 


{ Good Examples to Follow. 


2 Suppose you were about to buy a 
3 piano and you could get such artists to 
j assist you in making your selection as 
Gabrilowitsch,Burmeister, Hirschman,Pierce, 
+ Nordica, Campanari, and Shonert. You 
5} #4 could not find higherauthority. Eve 
si one of them endorse 64e EVERETT 
unconditionally. 
Art Catalogue Free. 
Address Department F. 


{§ Ghe John Church Co. 
Cincinnati, NewYork, Chicago, 
: London, Leipsic: 


THE WILEY B. ALLEN Co., San Franci 
Pacific Coast - 
Representatives. a 
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sixty who accounts himself well preserved. 


‘«] have much yet to do,’’ remarked Mr. Bige- 
low; ‘‘more, I am afraid, than I can ever hope to 


finish.”’ 








‘«Have you not earned a rest?’’ 

‘«IT have no desire to rest. My pleasure is in 
my work, just as it has always been.”’ 

This remark is the clue to the achievements of 
John Bigelow. He himself says that whatever he 
has accomplished has been due to his love of 
work. This has been the motive power that has 
enabled him to put to his credit many volumes 
and articles and an active and most honorable 
career as a public man. Mr. Bigelow was minis- 
ter to France in the seventies; he has been secre- 
tary of state of New York, and has been identified 
in an important way with many of the state’s most 
progressive movements. During the period of his 
active career, he found time to write a biography 
of Samuel J. Tilden, in whom he had a stanch 
friend and admirer, and to prepare important 
editions of the biographies of Benjamin Franklin 
and William Cullen Bryant, with the latter of 
whom he was associated as a journalist on the 
staff of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post.’’ He has 
also written a treatise on the philosophy of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, ‘‘France and Hereditary Mon- 
archy,’’ and ‘‘The Mystery of Sleep.’’ 


Do Not Fawn Before the Golden Calf 


««Sometimes,”’ said Mr. Bigelow, ‘‘I feel that I 
would like to say a word to the young men and 
women of thiscountry. The name of your maga- 
zine, SUCCESS, suggests a warning that has been 
often given, but which will bear repetition; it is a 


| warning as to the danger of setting up false stand- 


ards of success. When we worship the golden 
calf to the exclusion of almost everything else, as 
many of us .lo, we lose our feeling for and under- 
standing of the only things that make life worth 

















Our Fall and Winter 


Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 articles—half of 
which are handsomely illustrated— 
for the complete 
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Sent for 
4 cents postage. 


Mothers can order 
through our 
Mail Order Department 
as satisfactorily 
as though visiting 
the store in person- 


We have no branch stores — No agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 
60-62 W. 23d ST., 


NEW YORK 
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living. 1 am happy to say that in my youth my 
mind was turned in other directions. If I had de- 
voted my years to. the devitalizing seeking for 
money and yet more money, I should probably 
have been swept off the earth decades ago and 
should have been glad to go. Of course we must 
make a living and secure a competence, but the 
man who strives, day after day and year after year, 
to become a millionaire, is not, even if he suc- 
ceeds, by any means to be envied, and our young 
people must not think so. Juvenal said that in 
seeking the means of living we must not forget 
the ends of life. 

««I should like to say, also, that young men and 
boys should curb the roving spirit. There is noth- 
ing like concentrating one’s efforts on one spot. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the place 
where a young man lives or settles in his youth is 
the best place for him. There is much magnet- 
ism for the young in distant cities and communi- 
ties, but these usually lose their charm and promise 
when they become realities.’’ 





One Way of the Fool 


[Drawn by Egbert N. Ciark] 





In early life, he is overjoyed by finding 
a ten-dollar bill 





So he wanders through life, looking for 
another 
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* Fair-Weather * Business Men 


“HE had no reserve.’’ How often we hear this 
expression on ’change or in the. street, 
when a firm has failed, or when a business man 
has been pushed to the wall! It would make a 
fitting epitaph for the grave of many a failure. A 
man without reserve is like a condemned, leaky 
vessel, Ona calm day, it can be towed from port 
to port, but it would be utterly helpless in a storm. 
The country is full of ‘‘fair-weather’’ business 
men, who can proceed safely as long as there is 
no strain on the market, as long as collections are 
easy, and nothing unusual happens. 
moment reverses strike them, they go down in 
the first financial squall, because they have no re- 
serve of strength, no ballast, no spare sails; the 
knees of the ship are made of pine instead of 
sturdy oak, and they are easily crushed in a col- 
lision or by the strain of a storm at sea. 


But, the | 
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For Men and Women $3.50 
Success.” 


Success in life depends upon doing everything well. 
Success has come to the Crawford Shoe from 
careful attention to every detail of shoe-making— 
style, quality, material, cut, finish, workmanship, 
and fit. 
Its success has been built upon its superior ex- 
cellence in all these points. 

This excellence never varies. It has 
drawn to it thousands of men and women 
who are exacting in their shoe requirements. 

It will continue to draw to it all those who 
want the best in shoe-making. 


FRE —Our new Catalogue beautifully 
illustrated in colors; shows 


custums in vogue from the year 200 B, C. 
to date. From the Chinese Empire to 
the United States; from tae an- 
cient Sabot to the modern 
Crawford. It is well worth 
having historically, be- 
sides showing you 
the fashionable 
up-to-date 
styles in foot- 
wear. 
































** AMERICAN” FOR MEN. 
One of the very fashionable 
Winter Bluchers. Made of Im- 
ported Enamel, double sole, mili- 
tary heel, Kid top, Blucher style. 







































Just send Postal. 
Yours for the asking, 








Crawford Shoes are sold at our stores in the large cities and by first class dealers everywhere. 
If not obtainable in your vicinity, our well equipped Mail Order Department is at your service. 
Shoes sent to any address in the United States and Dependencies, Mexico, Canada, and all 
countries in the Parcel Post Union for $3.75 per pair, delivery charges paid by us. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 














MEN’S STORES 


- 95 Nasaan § Ae or York. 


WOMEN’S STORES 


est 23d St., New York. ts West tad St, New York 
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| 150 West 25th ‘Bt. Now York. MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT $25 Broadway, New York. 
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908 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 K. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 ‘Tremont St., Boston. 
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1120 Chestnut St., Phiadelphia. 


140 Duane Street 
New York City, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 
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are by far the best lenses made in the 

The TURNER-REICH United States.” They are ally correcta 
© | or hi ectly 
Convertible Anastigmats {i Sid tor the size of pinte choy ar 
listed to cover, with a working aperture of F 7-5. Each combination in every 


series may be used separately. This lens is the only anastigmat invented and 
controlled in the United States. Al! others are manufactured under foreign 
patents. Send for our Catalogue kh. Free. 


GUNDLACH MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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sre Kodak 
Developing 
Machine 
Ghe DARK-ROOM ABOLISHED. 


at all Kodak dealers. 
Booklet Free. 








Enables the 
Kodaker to 
develop his 
negatives in 
broad daylight 
and get better 
results than 
by the old 
methods. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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novel to come out in book form. 


A complete copyrighted Novel in each number. 
Everything complete in each issue. 


‘READ THE OFFER BELOW 


IPPINCOTT. 





MAGAZINE 


No continued stories— 
Strong, entertaining Novels, 


Timely, interesting articles. 


PINCOTT'S never becomes a back number. 

feature, is always good, and with LIPPINCOTT'S you do not have to wait for the 
It comes complete every month, and not the ordin- 
iry magazine kind of a story, but a copyrighted novel by a prominent author, and most of 
these novels are afterwards published in book form and sold for $1.50 a volume. ° 


The complete novel, its distinguishing 





made Rudyard Kipling famous. 


Q+ 


Other 


Alice Brown Edith Wharton 





In LIPPINCOTT’S first appeared in this country ‘*The Light That Failed,” the story that 


It was in LIPPINCOTT’S also that James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ Choir Invisible” was first printed. 
Amélie Rives’s ‘* The Quick or the Dead.” which stirred every reader of fiction in the United 
ates, was a complete novel in LIPPINCOTT’S. 
distinguished names associated with LIPPINCOTT’S are : 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchel! Owen Wister — John Luther Long 
Chas. G. D. Roberts Cy Warman Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Seumas McManus Amelia Barr Marie Van Voorst 
Josiah Allen’s Wife Agnes Repplier John Strange Winter 
Mary E. Wilkins I. Zangwill Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Wm. Dean Howells 





Ruth McEnery Stuart 








lepartment of its kind among the Magazines. 


bscriptions may begin at any time. 
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Worcester s Comprehensive Dictionary f.2.° 
A new e edition, enlarged and revised, containing 50,000 words, 
I ly illustre ated.  rpemasd back, ‘stamped in gold, cloth siles. 
l lar price, 8. 


Sent Free pean a Year's Subscription to 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book {vive 


sinone. 40 illustrations, cloth gilt top, gold aud 
ornamentation, Regular price, 82 


Sent nae | with a Year's pm to 
Lippincott’s are 
Bertuert. A lurid 
iC atacombs Of Paris BY. 0: the under side “Lite 
1770. Cloth binding. Regular price, 82.00. 
Sent Free with a Year's Subscription to 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Send your order at once. 





No continued stories. 


Subscriptions may begin with any number. 


_LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, *brisicissia'benns. 


The novel is not the only feature of LIPPINCOTT’S. There are a lot of interesting short stories, 
und they are perhaps the best that appear anywhere. 
There is also a corner for anecdote, fun, and sentiment, which the newspapers say is the best 


TWELVE COPYRIGHTED NOVELS CONTAINED IN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, 
AND ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS NAMED BELOW. WILL BE cae On 50 
UPON RECEIPT OF THE REGULAR PRICE OF THE MAGAZINE, 


Every number is complete in itself. 
King Arthur, and the Knights of the Round 


T bi Cuas. Morris. Modernized version. Com- 
a e - P three volumes in one. Fully illustrated, 
cloth ating. gilt top, gold and ink ornamentation. Regular 
price, $1.50. 
Sent Free with a Year's Subscription to 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


H ; By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. — An in 
Intimate China tensely interesting description of China, 
its mage? Me br atten people and their habits, as seen by the 
author it years of travel in the Empire. 424 pages. 
Heautitutty” illustrated with 2120 engravings of temples, and 
views of the cities, mountains, and rivers. Cloth binding, gold 
ornamentation. egc.a> price, 82.00, 

Sent Free with a Year's Subscription to 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Address, 























POLUE SOAP | 


BKeeps smooth and soft the 
most sensitive skin. 

Sold at the right price 

for the best toilet soap 
No good toilet soap is as cheap- 
No cheap toilet soap is as good. 


Bright eyes and the glow of health we 
come with the use of~ 


RADDOCKS 


MEDICATED 





Ask for it at your dealers first, if he hasnt it. Send 
us his name and address and we will see that he gets if 
HEEUREKA Soap Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SUCCESS NUGGETS 


From 1880 to 1900, the number of books in the public 
libraries of this country increased from less than 13,000,000 
to 44,591,851. 


+. 


Frank Sargent, the new Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, began his life-work as an engine-wiper at 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

os ~ 


In 1901, two million, five hundred thousand pounds of 
artificial graphite was produced at an electric furnace in 
Niagara Falls. ‘The product is superior to natural graphite 
for many purposes. 

a 


The largest goat ranch in the world is near Lamy, New 
Mexico, where Charles S. Onderdonk has ten thousand 
goats. Angoras are raised for their hair, and Corientes 
goats for their skins, which are used in making shoes. 


The United States is to build the largest lock in the 
world at Sault Ste Marie, Michigan. It is estimated that 
ten million dollars’ worth of steel steamships will be built 
within the next year, on the American side, for the Great 
Lakes’ service next season. 

a a 


From recent reports, it seems that Americans are go- 
ing tty to the front in German opera. Miss Martha 
Hofacker, a daughter of the West, has won triumphs in 
‘“‘Carmen"’ and ‘* Die Meistersinger."’ 
a remarkably clear voice. 

a a 


That this is the age for young men has again been dem- 
onstrated by Otto S wheal oy twenty-five years old,of Bal- 
timore. Mr. Shoenrich is one of the three judges of the 
district court at Arecibo, Porto Rico, and was formerly 
secretary of the insular commission. 

a + 

Northeastern Colorado is the first section selected by the 
government for a reservoir to be built under the new na- 
tional irrigation law. ‘Thirty-nine townships along the 
Platte River, extending from Sterling into the corner of 
Nebraska, have been withdrawn from public entry. 

- 

A wireless system of telephoning is being exhibited in 
Berlin. The inventor, Ernest Ruhmer, has succeeded in 
communicating a distance of about four and one-half 
miles. It is reported that the apparatus is too large, too 
expensive, and too delicate to be practicable commercially. 

. . 


Solomon H. Mudge, aged thirty-two years, has been 


She is said to have 


| made manager of the Postal Telegraph Company's office 


at St. Louis. He began with the company twelve years 
ago, as an operator in his home town in Illinois, and has 
since had charge of offices in Omaha and Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and Kansas City, Kansas. 

a 7. 


The fist *v~":an to become a Bachelor of Divinity in the 
Congregat:onai Church is Miss Florence A. Fensham, 
dean of the American College for Girls at Constantinople. 
She returned to America, after eighteen years of successful 
work,to take a complete theological course in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, where she won her degree. 

a + 

Farmers, so far as actual wealth is concerned, are the 
capitalists of the United States. The census bureau report 
on the value of farming property of the country estimates 


| that the 5,739,657 farms of the United States are worth 


| $16,674. 690, 247. 








Of this amount, $3,56c,198,191, or 21.4 
per cent., represents the value of buildings, and $13, 114, - 
492,056, or 87.6 per cent., the value of land and improve- 
ments. Farm implements and machinery are worth $761, - 
261,550, and live stock is worth $3,078,050,041, making the 
total farming wealth over $20,514, 000,000. 

A “ 


The chemical laboratory of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad tested the following number of sam- 
ples during the past year: axles, thirteen thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-nine; cement, one hundred and seventy- 
one; copper, thirty-four; iron, (various kinds,) five hun- 
dred; lead, twelve; oil, seventeen; phosphor bronze, twenty- 
eight; soda-ash, two; steel, (various kinds, ) one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three; coal, thirty-three; glycer- 
ine, two; glue, two; limestone, one; lye, five; oils, eleven; 
paints, twenty-four; waters, forty-six. Only a few years 
ago, chemistry was unknown in railroading. 

. a 


Professor G. R. Parkin,head master of the Upper Can- 
ada University, Toronto, has been delegated, by the English 
committee in charge of the Cecil Rhodes educational be- 
quests. to travel through America to formulate a plan for 
awarding the American Oxford scholarships. He will 
visit each state, the West Indies, Bermuda, and Canada, 
conferring with prominent men. He says that a competi- 
tive examination scheme will probably be adopted. Legal 
difficulties in proving Mr. Rhodes’s will will delay the 
awarding of the scholarships for some time. Professor 
Parkin is trying to get an endowment of American schol- 
arships.for English —. 


cy 


Some interesting statistics on the foreign shipments of 
American locomotives was recently furnished by George 
H. Daniels, general passenger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, in an address at a Chau- 
tauqua assembly. Hesaid: ‘‘ During the past ten years 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works have sent to Japan two 
hundred and fifty-five locomotives; to China, thirty-one; 
to Russia, three hundred and seventy-nine; to England, 
seventy-two, and to other countries, one thousand six 
hundred and fifty-three. The Rogers Locomotive Works 
have built five hundred and eighty-four locomotives for 
foreign countries, including Canada, Mexico,South Amer- 
ica, Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, Jamaica, Spain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, and China. The American Loco- 
motive Company has built locomotives for foreign coun- 
tries as follows: two hundred and sixty-five for Japan, 
seventeen for England, seven for China, fifty-one for Rus- 
sia.and several lrundred for the British Colonies, Mexico, 
and Central and South America.” 
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: ; edit “The Pi 
. ’ Copyrighted 1008, The Clerk Co.. (the Jamon, efter, Saas nilhetine,) 
et “I have great respect for your Cor- 
j respondence School, and quite a num- 
2 / ber of our workers here at the Roycroft 
g ee are foes your course, with 
j> and advantage can see, to 
id \ = \ profit and and to the : Saas as well. So 
r- i om \ here are all oe wishes. for I am ever, 
: sincere 
. ~ (Signed) ELBER1 HUBBARD.” 


: FOR WANT OF WORK 


a, E are led to publish a reproduction of this famous drawing, because it tells an everyday story. This picture appeals to men as well as 
= to women. There are too many men and women to-day earning small salaries as clerks, who should be earning larger salaries as 
al : ‘ . : 

1e journalists, illustrators, proofreaders, stenographers, electricians, bookkeepers and engineers. You will agree with us that when the 
i hard times come, the department stores in our big cities cut down first on their clerks ; and it is, indeed, hard for a clerk out of employment 


to find a new position. 
The Correspondence Institute of America offers the following courses for home study : 


of 

ge MHlustrating, Caricature, Journalism, Proofreading, Stenography, Bookkeeping, 

- Practical Electricity and Electrical Engineering, (including Interior Wiring 

= and Lighting); Electric Railways and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering. 

d, 

ix In Illustrating we find a market for our students’ work. We do not mean to say that we buy everything that is sent into us. We do 
a buy good work, however. Our Situation Department is for the benefit of our students. We advertise all ovet the country for positions for 
T- our students, and we place graduates in paying positions. 

~ Booklets Free. We have-prepared two booklets, handsomely bound and illustrated by famous pen and ink artists. Young men should 
n- send for a copy of our book ‘‘ Struggles With the World." Young women should send for a copy of our book ‘‘Six Ways for a Woman to 
n, Make Money.”’ We send these books out free and pay all charges. 

S When writing, mention the subject which most interests you and also mention which book you want us to send you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, = Box 630, Scranton, Pa. 
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PURE, PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS. 








Sound sleep, clear complexion, 
bright eyes, sweet breath— 
blessings of 
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rhis Manicure and Toilet Set—Handsome backs of 
h Stag, Sterling Silver Or tations, includ 





Hair Brash, containing eleven rows of best white Russian 
Bristies, best quality French plate Mirror, Comb, Nail 
Polisher, Pomade Box, Nail File, and Cuticle Knife 


French 
sing-Ta 


French 


in beautiful Leatherette Case. Initials engraved free. 


stag is & new ware of exquisite beauty, made exclusively for the Dres- 
ie, Tollet and Den. 


ated Untalogue “ French Stag Ware.” 


Stag Mfo. Co., 84 Griswold St., Detrolt, Mich. 


Appropriate for all gift purposes. Write for 
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3URNS Via MONEY. 


One ‘BEST’ Light 


Gives more Light than 

Six Electric Lights, or Ten Kerosene 
Lamps or One Hundred Cand! 

and Costs less than Kerosene. 


Burns 90% Air, 10% Gas. 


Alr is free. 
the gus needed. 


A beautiful, 


P a Lamp makes all 


t ure white, steady, safe 
light. No Wick No Grease! No Smoke! 
No Odor! Hang or Set it anywhere. Over 
too Styles. Agents wanted. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
76 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio. 











WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTIGOATS AND SOLID 
GOMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 
Exclusive territory—handsome profit— 

Write for catal and particul 


Paris Skirt o., 133 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 
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Hiram Bennet’s Gold Mine 
[Concluded from page 6370) 


souri Jack chose to leave atopic. Holton felt that 
his desired knowledge would not be obtained in 
the first day or two. 

The other men on the shaft were strangers to 
him, as they boarded atanother house. He looked 
at them, a little in apprehension of what the haz- 
ing they might subject him to would be like. 
There was nothing in the faces to show it would be 
extreme or mean. 

‘‘Did you come up the track?’’ asked one 
happy-looking young fellow. 

“Yes,’’ replied Holton, ‘‘ and I got scared and 
nearly fell overboard.”’ 

‘*No,no!’’ remonstrated Missouri; ‘‘youdid n't 
either! You wiggled a little at the knees, but no 
more’n was natural. I noticed you laughed when 
you was at the worst part.’’ 

‘«Why!’’ said Sammy, the young fellow who 
had asked the question, ‘‘if I drink too much cof- 
fee in the morning, my stummick kinder turns if 
I look down, even now. Coffee makes me bilious. 
Want to take a look around the mine’ fore you start 
in?” 

‘«Thank you, I would like it very much,’’ said 
Holton. 

“«T’ll go along, too,’’ said Missouri, casually. 
Then he slipped up to Holton and whispered, 
‘© You used to climbing any ?”’ 

Holton nodded assent. 

««Come along, Sam,’’ said Missouri, and off they 
went. They scrambled down through ore chutes, 
which are not good, because you feel you might 
stick tight, and there’s no unpleasanter sensation 
in the world than being held fast in a little, long, 
narrow box, with a small square of daylight at the 
end to remind you of the cheerful world you have 
left. There isn’t much chance of that, though; 
the real pinch comes in the suffocated feeling that 
you have when struggling through. 

At the bottom of the last chute, Missouri 
stopped and pointed up. 

‘«The ore got jammed about halfway to the top, 
a month ago,’’ he said, ‘‘and Sammy here 
crawled up it with a lit giant-powder ca’ tridge in 
his teeth, to shake it loose. He placed it, and 
come back all right, as you can plainly see,—but 
how would you like the job, Bennet ?’’ 

‘«T hope it isn’t included in my duties,’’ 
Holton, shivering at the thought. 
other way of loosening it up?’’ 

‘« Well, yes,’’ replied Missouri, ‘‘ but that was 
a good deal the quickest.’’ 

«’ Twas n’t anything at all,’’ interjected Sammy; 
‘«just the words ‘giant powder’ make it sound 
like a stunt. I cd ha’ pinched the fuse out, if 
anything went wrong.”’ 

‘«« But what if the ore had started of its own ac- 
cord?’’ queried Holton. 

«« Exactly,’’ indorsed Missouri. 

««Shucks!’’ said Sammy, ‘‘she was wedged in 
there for fair. I don’t see why you keep telling 
that around, Jack; it makes me look foolish.”’ 

««When you did it, you was the fool,’’ retorted 
the Missourian, ‘‘although I don’t know as I’ve 
got any call to be jacking young fellers up for tak- 
ing chances.”’ 

««T should n’t say you had,’’ remarked Sammy; 
««they say that there’s no fool like an old fool, 
and any man that’ll climb up Wheeler sledway 
an’ then cast loose orter—’’ 

«That'll do for you, Sammy, or I’ll cut you 
loose right down that dump, and you'll be out a 
pair of pants!’’ 

Sammy giggled. ‘‘ P-a-a-a-a-n-n-ts,’’ he drawled, 
mocking the Missourian’s long-measured tones. 
‘You go on, Misery, you’re the worst in the lot 
when it comes to taking a dare.”’ 

«*T leave it to you, Mr. Bennet, if that’s a re- 
speckful way for a young man to talk to another 
that’s old enough to be his father,’’said Missouri. 
«« These here bits of boys, they mawk my speech, 
and they call me ‘Misery,’ pretending that’s the 
way the name of my old state ought to be pro- 
nounced. Some day they'll get me so excited 
that I'll take’em acrosst my knee and wear ’em 
out!’’ These bitter words he accompanied by a 
slap on the youngster’s back that expressed an af- 
fection as strong as the arm in action. ‘‘They’re 
a triflin’ lot of young critters,’’ he continued, 
««but I don’t know but what they’ re growin’ so’s 
I won't be able to live up to my talk, if they keep 
on widening and filling out. Well, here’s an- 
other game. We are now supposed to take hold 
of this rope and walk up the side of the bluff. 
You want to be sure of your grip before you 
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‘«Was there no 
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Not like other shoes! 


RADCLIFFE SHOES 
look like $5.00 shoes. 
But they cost 
that’s all. 
longer than $3.50 shoes 
No wonder dealers 

call them 

the 

“wonder 

shoe.” 


$2.50— 
They wear 
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Goi 


for Women 


Cheaper shoes can’t 
be as good. They are not 
as economical in a year’s 
buying as Radcliffe Shoes. 


Examine fall and winter Radcliffe 
Shoes at your dealer’s. If he should 
not have them send us his name and 
get book of shoe styles, free. 

For renewing and preserving shoes 
use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
Dept. 10. Boston, Mass. 


















Highly Finished 
OXIDIZED COPPER 
or NICKEL PLATE. 
AGENTS WANTED 

everywhere. 
Send for circular. 


Send for a Shiner 
to-day. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MFG. CO., 


The AMERICAN SHINER 


is a household necessity that pays for 
itself in ten days time besides insuring 
clean and polished shoes for all the family. 
Holds any size shoe. Attachable to any 
r it, and detached-when not in use by 
simply sliding frame out of bracket. Ask 
your dealer. If he hasn’t it,we will send 

you one complete on receipt of 81, 
including three non-break- 
able, flexible, 
highly finished, 
steel lasts, 
(Men’s,Women’s 
and Children’s), 
polishing cloth, 
box of polish and 
screws to attach 
bracket, 


- 27 Fulton Street, Ottawa, Ill. 






















soft and sticky like beeswax. Perfectly nea gue 
i ith- 


Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Woodwork 
and Furniture. 

Not brittle; will neither scratch nor 

deface like shellac or varnish. Is not 


serving the natural color and beauty of the wood. 


out doubt the most economical an 
known for HARD-Woop FLoors. 


satisfactory POLISH 


For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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y Vegetable Cutter 

yield and cut your feed 
bil . Guaranteed to cut easier and faster 
than any other. Trial offer and catalogue free. 

PHREY & SONS, Box 116, Joliet, Ill. 
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tackle it. It’s along journey from here to the top.”’ 

The rope hung free from the end of a project- 
ing log, dangling down the side of an open cut. 

‘* How high is it?’’ asked Holton, squinting one 
eye up. 

‘One hundred and ten feet, to the dot,’’ an- 
swered Missouri. 

Holton felt weary of the minor part he had so 
far played. Besides, the wine-like mountain air 
was romping in his veins, calling for a feat. He 
took off his coat and laid it on the ground, gripped 
the rope and started up, hand over hand, legs 
straight, in good gymnasium style. 

‘«Hey, boy!’’ yelled Missouri, excitedly, ‘‘that 
ain’t the way to do it! You want to put your feet 
agin the bluff—there’s foothold there! Put your feet 
agin the bluff, quick, I tell you, before you drap!’’ 

But Holton chuckled to himself and paid no at- 
tention, keeping steadily going at the rate he had 
learned to be the best compromise between too 
strong effort and too long suspension. 

‘‘Well, look at him go, will you, Sammy ?’’ 
said Missouri. ‘‘ What do you think of that?’’ 

‘‘Crimpkins! He’s a cool climber from the 
highlands, ain’t he?’’ responded Sammy. 

‘«He’s going plumb to the top without touching 
a foot, as sure as you live and breathe!’’ cried 
Missouri. He put his hands to his mouth and 
shouted, ‘‘ Hey, boys, come to the edge of the 
‘Happy Chance’ cut, and see the sight of your 
lives!”’ 

‘«Hi!’’ answered a hail from above, followed by 
the sound of running feet. The men who had 
still so much boy left in them were hurrying to see 
what the thing might be. In a moment, a dozen 
heads appeared over the edge of the cliff. 

Holton found the first fifty feet of the climb 
easy, the next twenty-five merely hard, the next 
twenty-five desperate, and the last ten impossible. 
His hands were numb from grasping the rope; his 
arms ached with an almost unbearable ache to his 
shoulders. He was winded, and the compression 
of his chest,due to the strain of his position, in- 
creased his distress; yet he fought upward. There 
were no free, two-foot hand-sweeps now, but inches 
gained with gritted teeth, each one seeming posi- 
tively the last that he could accomplish. He grew 
giddy, lost track of where he was, and felt him- 
self in a nightmare, where he was doomed to climb 
an endless rope forever. Then, in lucid intervals, 
it came to him how easy it would be to curl a foot 
around the rope and slide down again, —defeated ? 
Notmuch! Of all things these men with whom he 
was thrown admired, he knew by intuition that grit 
would take first place. Through them lay his only 
chance of getting anything out of his mission. 
Besides, it was poison to him to think of yielding. 
Let the blackness come; let the arms ache; let 
the sickness of exertion, carried to its limit, play 
their worst with him, to the top of that rope he 
would go. The shouts he heard made him the 
more resolved. The miners were not less inter- 
ested in his attempt than himself. 

‘«Stay with it, boy! Only a few feet more! 
Don’t weaken! Every inch counts; lay back your 
ears and pull!’’ they called to him. It lacked 
but three feet of the top. Holton thought he must 
rest for one minute, at the same time realizing that, 
if he did so, he was whipped; then he drew on him- 
self for a final effort, and literally wrenched that 
yard out of his paralyzed muscles; clapped his 
hands on the log above, and was instantly seized 
and drawn up by the strong arms stretched down 
to him, while a yell of ‘‘Bully boy!’’ from all 
sides rang pleasantly, if faintly,on his dulled ears. 

‘« Biggest fool in camp!’’ he gasped, as he col- 
lapsed to the ground. 

«©You're all right!’’ said someone, and slapped 
him on the back. 

He had won the first trick, at least. A simple 
gymnastic feat had furthered his purpose more 
than would the keenest subtlet: of a lawyer. 


[Zo be continued in the December ‘*Success’’] 


™ +] 
"The contrast offered by the sunny, cheerful Sage of Con- 
cord to his gloomy, dyspeptic friend, the Sage of 


Chelsea, is brought into striking relief by the revival of an 
anecdote of Charles Kingsley’s. Carlyle, it seems, had 
been bored by Emerson's persistent optimism, and under- 
took to cure him of it. ‘‘I took him,’’ he said, ‘‘to the 
lowest parts of London and showed him all that was going 
on there. This done, I turned to him, saying: ‘And noo, 
mon, d'ye believe in the deevil noo?’ ‘Oh, no,’ replied 
Emerson, ‘all these people seem to me only parts of the 
great machine, and, on the whole, I think they are doing 
their work very satisfactorily.’ Then,’’ continued Carlyle, 
**I took him doon to the House of Commons, where they 
put us under the gallery. There I showed him ane chiel 
getting up after anither and leeing and leeing. There I 
turned to him and said: ‘And noo, mon, d’ye believe in 
the deevil noo?’ He made me, however, just the same 
answer as before, and I then gave him up in despair."’ 
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STEVENS 


ose is a grand sport and has 
no equal, It takes one into the 
woods and fields and an out-of-door life 
will do you more good than any amount 
of medicine. Now is the time for it as 
the season is fen. If you don’t 
own a reliable ARM better look 
into the merits of ours. We 

make 


RIFLES from $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS from $2.50 to $50.00 
SHOTGUNS from $7.50 to $25.00 


Don’t wait until you are ready to start 











but buy a “STEVENS” now. Every 
young person (either boy or girl) should own and know how to use a FIREARM. The pub- 
lishers of Success offer in September and October issues an easy way to obtain a “STEVENS.” 





dealer in sporting goods sells our FIRE- Our new 128- catalog should be i 
KRMS. ik you cannot obteis them don’t accept a PRE the hands of everyone interested in 
substitute, but write to us. shooting. Send for a copy. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., “°° citicoPEE Fates, mass. | 
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‘ EQUITABLE" 


J.W. ALEXANDER RY J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT pL AAS VICE PRESIDENT 


sc A HAPPY 
"THANKSGIVING, 


a Twenty years ago—on November 26", 1882- 
to . . 
ie a young man, 31 years ey age, took out Endowment 


No.251,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He paid 


$487. *°, and each year since has paid a similar amount. 


This year — two. days before Thanksgiving- 
his policy matures,and he canreceive incash 


$14,885.50 


This is areturn of all premiums paid— 
and $5,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of | 
the protection of $10,000 of assurance for 20 “ 


J y years. 


$$ 


or men of energy and character to act as 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2° 


Send this coupen for particulars of such a policy tseued af your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 101. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
years of age. 











Money in Bank 


is the surest investment a young man can’ 
make—and the most solid foundation on 


which he can build. 
This bank receives deposits by mail i in 
any amount from $1 up—and 


Pays 4 Per Cent. Interest 


Write for the Booklet telling about the 
Banking by Mail idea. 
DIRECTORS 
Henry C. Frick W. N. Frew 
James McCrea Geo. I. Whitney 
H. C. McEldowney A. W. Mellon 
James H. Lockhart J. M. Schoonmaker 
D. E. Park H. C. Fownes 
J. B. Finley P. C. Knox 
R. B. Melion F, J. Hearne 
John Porterfield Geo. E. Shaw. 


The Union Savings Bank 
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HIS ought:to'interest every lady and, gentleman in 
the land Some of the things that O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels do and other things they do not do. 
Chey prevent jars of. the spine—irritation—inflamma- 
»n—disease. 


They save energy—strength—nerves—force. 

They ‘impart grace of aneee springy step of 
youth—theverect f[orm—the gentility of the silent tread. 

All attempts to, imitate the genuine have fizzled out, 
like the rocket of yesterday that is the stick to-day. 

Buy by the name:‘O’Sullivan. 

All dealers, or send 35 cents to the maker. 
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THE POWER OF CREDIT 


Charles F. Clark 
[President of “ Bradstreet’s’’) 

THe structure of society is based on confidence. 

We could have no civilization were it not for 
the fact that millions of men in the past were 
deemed worthy of credit by their fellow men,and 
there could be no further progress were it not for 
the fact that a great number of the men of to-day 
inspire confidence on the part of others. 

* These are obvious truths, yet in forty years of 
close study of the business men of this country 
and their enterprises I have seen thousands go 
down in ruin’ because they did not realize them 
with sufficient clearness. To-day there are many 
whoilack a true appreciation of the importance of 
the confidence of their fellows, who are not con- 
centrating their energies upon its cultivation with 
sufficient force and firmness, and for whom, on 
this account, disaster is looming up ahead. There 
are numerous young business men who, being pos- 
sessed of the vanity:that is the heritage of human 
nature, are more anxious to acquire reputations for 
shrewdness than for the strictest fair dealing. But 
they are not shrewd if they do not continually 
strive to establish themselves firmly in the esteem 
of those with whom.-they come in contact. So es- 
tablished, they are prepared to weather the storms 
that come in the-career of nearly every business 
man that would otherwise certainly wreck him, as 
they have wrecked thousands whose business struc- 
tures have been reared on less firm foundations. 


The Man Himself Is an Asset 
I should like to say, as strongly as possible, to 


every young business man, that one of the chief | 


aims of his daily work should be the strengthen- 
ing of his credit. . Good intentions alone do not 
make good credit.. These intentions must be 
coupled with ability to carry them out. For ex- 
ample, I. know.a clerk who has access to safe-de- 
posit vaults in which there are millions of dollars’ 
worth of property. Implicit confidence is placed 
in the good intentions and strength of character of 
this young man; but, if he should embark upon 
independent business, investing his savings of, say, 
five thousand dollars, he would not, of course, be 
given a high commercial rating. While there 
would be confidence in his integrity of purpose, 
he would have yet to prove his ability to put his 
purpose into successful effect, and to meet his 
business obligaticns. 

Thus it will be seen that good credit is based on 
general character and special ability. A young 
man cannot expect to possess, at the outset of his 
career, the financial position and ability that would 
give him a high commercial rating; but he can 
have the character, and he must have it to build 
up his commercial credit and become even a 
moderately successful business man. I do not re- 
gard the mere speculator, even though he be pos- 
sessed of considerabls means, as a_ successful 
business man. He may be penniless to-morrow, 


and, as a matter of fact, he almost invariably does 


come to poverty in his old age. He must prove 
that he has stability, and must begin to build upon 
the rocks instead of on the quicksands before he 
can get a favorable rating. In gathering the in- 
formation about a man that is to be the basis of 
his rating, the Bradstreet reporters do not take 
cognizance alone of the extent of his business and 
the amount of his income. While these are mat- 
ters of prime importance, they are by no means 
all. It is essential that attention be given to some 
extent to the man himself, his general character, 
present habits, and past record. 

The growth of Bradstreet’s business and its 
present very extensive activities are due entirely 
to the building of its credit. The business was 
started, in 1849, by J. M. Bradstreet, who, in his 
new venture, had considerably more to contend 
with than have most young business men.’ He 
lived in Cincinnati when the idea:of a commer- 
cial agency, the first one in the world, came to 
him. He had been made receiver for a defunct 
dry goods house, and his work in this connection 
gave him an insight into the financial standing of 
the other houses in Cincinnati in the same line of 
business. He thought that this information would 
be valuable to wholesale merchants in New York 
who were doing business with these houses, and he 
went to the metropolis and entered into an ar- 
rangement with some of the wholesalers to keep 
them informed as to the responsibility of the 
western buyers. Though the reports were very 
incomplete and inaccurate, the idea was seen to be 
an excellent one, and Mr. Bradstreet’s business 
grew. In the course of time it spread beyond the 
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Women Are Most 


Interested 
in Life Insurance. If the bread-winner 
dies, uninsured, the hardships of poverty 
fall heaviest on them. 

In a policy of THE TRAVELERS the 
cost is known and guaranteed from the 
start. There is no guess-work. In mutual 
companies, the net cost depends upon 
dividends entirely optional in amount 
with the company, and therefore you can- 
not know in advance what the cost will be. 
The difference between the lower cost in 
THE TRAVELERS and the higher cost of 
mutual and dividend-paying companies 
is in your pocket, first to last. 

THE TRAVELERS is the oldest, largest 
and strongest Accident Insurance Com- 
pany in the world. Its accident policies 
guarantee a weekly income while disabled 
from accidents, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet or eyes. If 
death ensues, a stated sum is paid. Over 
$27,000,000 have been distributed among 
376,000 policy holders or their families for 
injuries or death. 

Agents in every town; or write for 

wnteresting literature. 
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dry goods business, and he issued a book of 
ratings. 


It Was Denounced as a System @f Spying 


But the business was misunderstood and ma- 
ligned. It was denounced as a system of espion- 
age, of spying into private affairs. I, myself, in 
the early days, was a considerable sufferer from 
the misunderstanding and general dislike of the 
business. I was very severely criticised and 
forced to forego the society of some persons whom 
I had regarded as friends. For at least twenty 
years the prejudice against Bradstreet’ s was strong. 
For the forty-odd years that I have been con- 
nected with the company I have tried every day 
to add something to its credit. The discredit in 
which the work was held caused me to hesitate 
long before accepting a position offered me in 1858. 

I was then a clerk in the offices of a firm of 
prominent Detroit attorneys who did a large real- 
estate and collection business. I had established 
myself in the confidence of one of the partners, 
who was regarded by most persons as a stern and 
suspicious man. I thus obtained an intimate 
knowledge of the business of the firm and of the 
financial standing of its many clients. I was also 
a notary, and every afternoon I used to go to some 
of the banks where notes were to be protested and 
a similar business transacted. One day when I 
was at a bank, which is now the First National, a 
man who announced his name as Slingerman, and 
himself as a representative of Bradstreet’s of New 
York, entered, and asked the president to give him 
certain information as to the commercial standing 
and credit of a number of business men whose 
names he had on a list. The president replied to 
Mr. Slingerman that Xe would better ask me. 
The man from the East did so; I glanced rapidly 
over his list, changed most of the letters that were 
the keys to the ratings, and told the representative 
that he ought to have twice as many names. He 
obtained these additional names, brought his list 
to me again, and I went over it. When he reached 
New York, he told his superiors that there was a 
young man in Detroit who knew a great deal about 
the commercial houses of that city, and shortly 
afterwards I received an offer to become the De- 
troit representative. 

I gave the matter very careful consideration. I 
was earning a good salary and had excellent pros- 
pects in the law office, and the prejudice that ex- 
isted against the men who made a business of 
‘‘prying into affairs that were no concern of 
theirs’’ influenced me strongly at first. But, as I 
gave the subject further thought, 1 began to see 
clearly that the character and financial status of a 
man who is dving business with others and asking 
them to give him credit is very much the concern 
of these others and of the community at large. I 
saw that the able, honest, and prosperous business 
men would be glad to have the conditions of their 
business known, and that others should be pre- 
vented from doing the harm which comes from 
conducting business unsafely or dishonestly. I 
believed then, and still believe, that to impeach 
the credit of a business man works an injury to 
his community, since the latter's progress and 
prosperity depend largely upon favoring conditions 
for commercial enterprises, but that this impeach- 
ment must be made when there threatens the 
greater danger of a business man,—failing to 
meet his obligations and thus involving others in 
his difficulties. 


Investigatior Is Justifiable in Business 


While still considering the offer, I remembered 
the example of my father, who was a clergyman, 
and one of the most just men I ever knew. I re- 
membered how, when receiving an applicant for 
membership to his church, he would put questions 
to this applicant and to others who knew Lim, and 
would thus obtain as much information cuncern- 
ing him as he could gather. I also thought of the 
inquiries that are put on foot when a younz man 
comes to town, a stranger, and seeks to establish 
himself on a social basis with the residents. The 
mothers take care to know something about the 
young man before they will admit him to their 
homes to visit their daughters. The man whom 
he meets in business must have some knowledge 
of his antecedents before he will take him home 
to dinner. If such scrutiny and investigation are 
justified in the church and in society, as of course 


they are, I decided that they are « ertainly justifi- | 


able in the commercial world. I aiso looked ahead 
and sav communities bound closely together by 
railroads, distance annihilated, and the vast terri- 
tory: west of the Mississippi, which was then little 
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The Normal Heat of the 
Body 


1° F. Retain this normal or natural 
and there will be little danger from 
pneumonia, coughs, colds, catarrh, or any 
cl or lung trouble. Keep warm and 
rtable on the coldest days, without 
cumbersome clothing, by wearing a perfect- 
fitting tailor-made 


Frost King or Frost Queen 
Chamois Vest 


Comfortable and helpful. Will last several 
t King Chamois Vests for men, made 
flannel inside, $3.00 each. 
Queen Chamois Vests for women, 
of chamois, covered with red, blue, 
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Children’s sizes, $2.25 each, ‘ 
Your druggist should have them; if not, 
his name with $3.00. and we will 
you, express prepaid. Write for 
free descriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 305 25th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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more than a wilderness, dotted with thriving cities 
and towns. It seemed to me that the time would 
come when the means then in vogue for ascertain- 
ing credit would be extremely inadequate. So, at 
length, I resigned my position in the law office, 
and, with much enthusiasm, took up my new work, 
not for what was in it then, but for what it. prom- 
ised, both as a business and as a commercial 
utility. 

In those days the merchant who wanted to buy 
goods in New York, and who was not well known 
to the wholesalers, would obtain, before starting on 
his journey to the metropolis, letters from his cler- 
gyman, who could attest to the fervor of his relig- 
ious feeling; from the sheriff, perhaps, who could 
affirm that he had never been in jail; from the 
judge, if possible, and from others who had some 
official position that would give their words weight. 
These letters would be made the basis of requests 
for credit in New York, and the merchants of the 
latter city. would make experimental advances of 
goods, until they found out for themselves, often 
at considerable loss, just what the status of their 
customer was. 


How the Credit of Firms Is Secured 


It is easy to see how misleading and inaccurate 
these letters often were, and yet in many cases the 
wholesale dealers had nothing else to guide them. 
To-day, a wholesale merchant, upon receiving an 
applicant for credit, has only to turn to a certain 
page in a volume he keeps at hand and obtain at 
a glance carefully gathered knowledge bearing di- 
rectly upon the business responsibility of the ap- 
plicant. The extent of the field covered in this 
way, and the proportions the business has assumed, 
are suggested by the fact that our last quarterly 
volume gave the ratings of 1,330,442 business 
men, and covered over ninety thousand cities and 
towns. 

Astonishment is often expressed that we are able 
to go over, every three months, as we do, this great 
field. This is due, of course, to the fact that the 
work, through years of experience and experi- 
ment, has been reduced to a smoothly running 
system. In its outlines, this system is simple 
enough. For instance, in the wholesale dry goods 
trade in New York City, we have, say, five report- 
ers, each with a distinct district within this dry 
goods field. It is the province of each of these 
men to know all about the houses within his do- 
main. He associates daily with dry goods men. 
In a thousand ways he gathers information. If a 
house is lagging behind the times, if it is afflicted 
with dry rot, if reckless methods are in vogue, if 
its proprietors are not attending to business, if they 
are making more lavish expenditures than the 
house can afford, our man knows about it. He is 
an expert who views each business in perspective 
and in its relations with the others. When a con- 
cern fails he has almost invariably foreseen the 
failure. 

I, myself, of course, have seen the rise and fall 
of many business men. When I first began this 
work I wondered why more men do not succeed; 
now I wonder why more do not fail. My wonder 
has veered around, so to speak, for the reason that 
my forty years of experience have taught me that 
there are comparatively few men who are willing 
to work with the concentration and singleness of 
purpose, and to make the sacrifices, that will make 
success an almost inevitable result instead of a 
mere accident. I recollect a little incident in 
Chicago that has a bearing on this point. It was 
just after the big fire, and,because the fire insur- 
ance offices were running under great pressure, two 
penniless young men who applied for work in one 
of them were given places. I knew that office 
pretty well, and happened to be there one day 
some time afterwards, when the ‘‘boss’’ was out. 
One of these young fellows, leaning back and 
stretching himself, began to joke the other, who 
still bent over his work, for being so industrious. 

««What are you working so hard for, anyway?”’ 
inquired the first youth. 

«I’m working for the big desk over in the cor- 
ner,’’ answered the other, without looking up. 
This desk was the superintendent's, and the reply 
gave rise to a good deal of hilarity. 

After a moment someone asked the young man 
who had spoken first :— 

««What are you working for, Tom?’’ 

‘‘For forty dollars a month,’’ answered Tom, 
who considered himself something of a wit. 

Tom is still working for forty dollars a month, 
or a little more, while the other has been gradu- 
ated from ‘‘the big desk in the corner’’ and is 
one of the leading insurance men of this country. 
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It Is Easy to Be a “Nobody” 


17 is the easiest thing in the world to be a ‘‘no- 

body.’’ All that is necessary is to do nothing, 
or to be like the boy who, when questioned by his 
father as to why he had resigned his position as 
clerk in a store, replied, ‘‘The work was too hard; 
I am looking for something easy.’’ 

Look for a ‘‘soft snap.’’ Don't get up in the 
morning until you feel like it Don’t go to work 
until you are obliged to. Don’t put yourself out 
to meet engagements. Never mind if you miss a 
train, or if you are half an hour late at your work. 

If you are at school, don’t trouble about pre- 
paring your lessons. ‘‘Crib’’ whenever you can, 
cheat as often as possible, and get the best of your 
teacher whenever you see a chance, and your 
progress in the desired direction will be assured. 

If you are in college, never mind abouta schol- 
arship; the main thing is to slide through. You 
can employ a tutor at the close of each term and 
‘‘cram’’ for the examination. Have ‘‘a good 
time,’’ and never bother about results: they will 
take care of themselves. 


: FOR HOME PLAYING 
Do not try to do things as well as you can; any Billiards, Park Bonet Tenet. etc.—Use in any room 
: 7 S1ZEs, 5. i, AND EET. WEIGHT, 30 TO 70 LBs. 
way will do. If you are sawing a board, do not Behind doo improved. Place on dining or library table, or on our folding stand; set away in y a 
exert yourself to saw it straight. If you start to behind door. | Rich mahogany frame, with bed of patent laminated wood, s veel braced ; the onl bed. 

4 main perfectly level under con: ons ; nm br clo cover ru rand 6 
make a sled or a bookcase, never mind about 2 h. Rng ar pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis. Sent on trial. 
completing it: or if you do put it together any- Write ons, regu let and smesee lates free; also for name of your local dealer. 

4 4 ° wa : We make the best FOL @ PARLOR TENNI TABLE. Send for descriptive Price List. 
how. Half done, botched work is just the thing 


for ‘‘nobodies.’’ 


THE E. T. Bui R ROWES COMPANY, Portland Maine and New York 
Also Manufacturers Burrowes Rustiless Insect Screens, Made to Order. 


How to Reach a Goal Quickly 


Do not put yourself to inconvenience to be or- 
derly in your room, or elsewhere. Drop your 
overshoes, hat, overcoat, and other wearing ap- 
parel, wherever you happen to be when you re- 
move them. ‘‘Some other time’’ you can put 
things where they belong. 

Never bother about your papers or letters; leave 
them scattered on your desk. Don't file away 
anything, for it takes too much time. Don't 
hurry about answering letters, for many of them 
will answer themselves if you leave them long 
enough. Confusion and disorder are character- 
istic of ‘‘nobodies.”’ 

Do not be particular about your dress. It does 
not matter to a ‘‘nobody’’ whether his linen is 
soiled or not, whether his finger-nails are clean or 
his clothing well brushed. Do not trouble to 
black the heels of your boots; very few people 
will see them, and those who do are too particular 
for comfort. 

Give yourself no concern about your manners. 
If you are a clerk, be as curt and gruff as you 
please to customers. Do not try to control your 
temper or to restrain your ill-humor. Act nat- 
urally. 

Do not tire yourself with your work. Take 
things easy. Life is too long to hurry about any- 
thing. 

Do not try to decide things; let them ‘‘slide’’ 
and they will finalky decide themselves. Do not 
rely on yourself; lean on some one; it will save 
you the trouble of thinking or acting. “Be a 
‘‘wishy-washy’’ fellow, well mated with every 
one; agree with everybody; antagonize no one, 
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risk buying common unknowns, when, 
at the same cost, you can get 
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Jewel Stoves 
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(HROUST STOVE PLANT INTE 7A 
THE DETROIT STOVE WorKS 
| has grown to be the “Largest Stove 
Plant in the World” because it makes 
the best stoves. 


If your.dealer does not sell Jewels 
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Tecate for 25 >. 
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Which Would You Employ? 
MARTIN W. FOSS 


I? is common belief that modern business meth- 

ods have so radically departed from old prac- 
tices that the merchant princes of the first half of 
the last century would now struggle to make a liv- 
ing. The reputed differences extend to the qual- 
ities supposed to be required by employers in 
those they hire, and bid fair to invalidate all of the 
old stories of how boys got jobs and a foot on the 
ladder of fortune by their manner of wiping their 
shoes or closing a door. One particularly well- 
known story, I recently heard told and ridiculed 
twenty times by actual count. This story is usually 
told of Stephen Girard, (at his death in 1831, the 
richest man in America,) but other names have 
been used with it,including the late A. T. Stew- 
art's. The employer, whoever he was, tested two 
applicants of equally good character by giving 
them bundles to undo. One boy cut the string; 
the other untied it carefuly, saved paper and string, 
and was given the w)sition. The twenty tellers of 
this tale were clerks of good degree, traveling 
men, or small merchants. In every case, they 
laughed at the boy who untied the knot, and ex- 
pressed, with various degrees of violence, the man- 
ner in which this boy would be kicked out of a’ 
modern store. Their verdict was: ‘‘ Time is worth 
more than string.”’ 

Wishing to test the constantly expressed opinion 
that the careful, painstaking, and economical boy 
was out of date, entirely superseded in favor by the 
cutting, slashing hustler, who wasted paper and 
string to save time,I addressed the following letter 
to a selected number of the big department stores 
of the country :— 


GENTLEMEN: It is related that Stephen Girard, in test- 
ing two boys for a position, gave them bundles to unwrap. 
Boy No. 1 quickly cut the string and threw it aside with 
the paper. Boy No. 2 carefully untied the knot,rolled up 
the string,and folded the paper. Mr. Girard chose Boy 
No. 2 because he was careful, painstaking, and economical. 

Other things being equal, which boy would you prefer? 


From the secretary of John Wanamaker came 
the following letter :— 


DEAR SiR: Your letter of July 15, addressed to John 
Wanamaker's superintendent, is handed me for reply. 
I’ would say that there are so many similar anecdotes 
told of Stephen Girard that it would be best to sift 
them a little. A great financier who dealt in cargoes of 
molasses might have engaged such a boy as No. 2,but Mr. 
Girard was not a retail merchant in any sense, and the 
story does not appear plausible. I should think it would 
depend altogether on the circumstances of the case. A 
gentleman received a package tied with good stout 
twine, which would have been worth saving, but,being a 
‘*hustler,’’ he immediately cut the cord with his knife. Four 
of our best boys stood by while I suggested that it would 
be better to untie it, but he said: ‘‘ Notso. ‘Time is too 
precious."’ The package was not the one expected, and 
needed to be immediately returned to the sender. The 
string was too short, and ten minutes were lost in hunting 
another with which to retie the package. Of course, my 
four good pupils had a demonstration of how to save time 
by untying a string. Should the knot be too hard, then 
cut it as quickly as possible. But the boy who would use 
his common sense, and save the string if he;could, would 
be my bov every time. 

I lived on a farm, half a mile from town, and it was 
my duty to save all the strings we received from the store. 
My first employer in a wholesale house taught all his boys 
.c save the strings which came upon the wholesale pack- 
ages. These were made into huge balls, awaiting the busy 
season; and every package of hosiery, gloves, etc.,etc., was 
carefully tied, before packing for shipment, with the saved 
strings. Very respectfully yours, 

H. S. JONES, 
[Secretary of John Wanamaker,] 


From G. D. Cooper, of the Siegel-Cooper Com- 
pany, the big department-store firm of New York 
and Chicago, came a brief answer very much to 
the point, and taking the,stand that the boy who 
untied the knot would be better for their purposes. 
Mr. Cooper wrote as follows :— 


DEAR SiR: In reference to yours of June 24, we will state 
that we should prefer boy No. 2. A careful, painstaking, 
economical boy is of more value to us than a boy who, 
willy-nilly, rushes through his work. 

Very truly yours, 
SIEGEL-COOPER Co., 
Per G. D. Cooper. 


The following letter came from the superintend- 
ent of R: H. Macy and Company, New York City, 
who conduct one of the largest department stores 
in the world. It adds, as requested, a word on 
the qualities which this house desires a boy to 
have :— 


DEAR SiR: In answer to your letter of June 25, it 
seems to me that boy No. 2,(the boy who untied the knot, ) 
other things being equal, would be preferable. The qual- 
ities required in boys to meet the demands of modern busi- 
ness methods are honesty, industry, clean habits, (both 
moral ‘and physical, ) supplemented by a grammar or high- 
school education. A boy equipped with these qualifica- 
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tions ought to raise himself in any kind of business to 
which he gives his earnest attention. 


Yours respectfully, 
W. PITT. 


John V. Farwell,the famous Chicago merchant, 
sent the following letter over his own signature :— 

DEAR SIR: I have yours of blank date, and would say 
boy No. 2, in Girard’s day, when paper and twine cost so 
much, would be boy No. 1 now, when such things cost less 
than the time employed by Girard’s boy would be worth at 
the present day. However, the general principle that ‘‘a 
penny saved is twopence earned "’ is still true. Economy 
and thrift go together, and so do waste and ruin, in 
the long run. General principles never change, while 
methods must change to meet changing conditions. Were 
Girard in New York or Chicago to-day,with his methods, 
he would get run over by the business procession evolved 
since his day. Yours very truly, 

JOHN V. FARWELL. 


Several other replies, to which the writers with- 
held permission to attach their signatures, were re- 
ceived, but in every case, save one, the decision was 
strongly in favor of boy No. 2. The one excep- 
tion was from a book dealer in a small side street 
in New York City. Since the request was sent 
chiefly because the merchant had previously told 
the tale, it is unfair to give his name. But his let- 
ter ran as follows :— 


I would n't try such a test; but,if I did,you may be sure 
that I would help a boy out of the store who stopped to 
untie a knot. We New York business men have to keep 
moving. ‘There is no time for untying knots. Time is 
worth more than twine. 


Let it be observed that the men who have ac- 
tually made successes and who really employ boys 
and push the good ones ahead, while they would 
not apply the test nowadays, would still prefer the 
boy who saved the twine. Let it be observed, 
also, that those who prefer the boy who cut the 
string, save two side-street merchants, are men who 
have been employed as boys, and are not beyond 
the employee stage. To be sure they are men, 
in some cases, of sound business judgment, and 
men who earn good salaries, but they are not the 
big men of big business places. 

The inquiry seems to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the popular impression, the second boy, the 
one who saved the paper and string, is the one 
whom th: successful merchants want to-day. 
«¢ Business methods have changed, but the cardinal 
principles of economy remain unchanged,”’ is in 
substance the verdict of all these people. 


» » 





Dissipation Is Only a Mocker 


[Drawn ty Egbert N. Clark] 
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The World Knows the Original 


HERE is no real growth except original growth. 
Real expansion must be creative, not imita- 
tive. The man who tries to be somebody else 
never gets his full growth. He is only an imita- 
tion and passes for such. The world does not 
mistake a copy for the original. Peoplewho carry 
weight in the world are satisfied to be themselves. 
They are not trailers or imitators. They may not 
be geniuses, but they are real and genuine. 
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placed before the public the pioneer piano player ' 
—the ANGELUS—the first instrument that ever took Wi 


playing of the piano—the boon which the union of 
mechanics and art gave to lovers of music who 
lacked a musical education. 


At first, the statement, that with the aid of the 
ANGELUS, anyone could play upon the piano any 
composition whatsoever, seemed too good to be 
true and looks and words of incredulity were the 
rule until the skeptic was convinced by seeing the 
ANGELUS used and hearing the music produced 
with its aid—by one who perhaps could not read 
one note of music from another—in fact, was 
wholly lacking in musical education. 


For the past five years we have been improv- 
ing and perfecting our instrument to meet our own 
exacting desires as well as the cultivated demands 
of the public. 


Our latest models are the result of our years 
of study and experience. The expression devices 
are so clever and so complete that it is possible 
to retard, to accelerate, to accent a note or notes, 
to subdue the accompaniment and play loudly the 
theme—in short, with the assistance of the 
ANGELUS it is possible to play the piano in a 
truly artistic manner and to produce music which 


has all the beauty of the old method—playing with 
the fingers. 


The ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL contains beautifully voiced 

reeds, whicn may be used at the pleasure of the performer, to 
produce orchestral effects in conjunction with the piano. 
This most delightful feature, which enhances a hundred fold 
the beauty of so many compositions, is found only in our 
instrument. 
To our extensive catalogue of music’we are 
adding continually—so that you may not 
only play the music of the past, but of the 
present as well. Call at our local agency 
and examine this remarkable instrument, 
or write to us for a handsome booklet. 


the place of knowing eyes and skilled fingers for the 
| 











Agents: 


John Wanamaker, New York 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago 

Oliver Ditson, Co., 3oston 
John Wanamaker, Philadel- 


8S. Hamilton, Pittsburg 
J. T. Wamelink Sons Piano 
Co., Cleveland 

Estey Co., St. Louis 

phia Juelg & Co., Washington, D.C. 
Sherman, Clay & Co., Junius Hart Piano House, 
San Francisco New Orleans 

Juelg & Co., Baltimore 


Agents Everywhere 
The 


Wilcox & White Company 


MERIDEN CONN., U. S. A. 
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Webster’s International Dictionary. 
AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


USEFUL, RELIABLE, ATTRACTIVE, LASTING. 
The New Edition has 25,000 New Words, 2364 Pages, 
with 5000 Illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU. FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation,” which affords a pleasant 
and instructive evening’s entertainment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Dept. J, Springfield, Mass. 





Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, grain grow- 
ing, fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, 
water lands, power, markets, manu- 
facturing facilities, wages. For print- 
ed matter and other information write 


California Promotion Committee 


Representing state commercial 
organizations 


Dept. L, 25 New Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANGISGO, GALIFORNIA 
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SUCCESS 


SOME LETTERS 


The Story of a Failure 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


1m GRAHAME felt the sting of defeat keenly. 
J He walked back to the mining camp con- 
vinced that he was a total failure. It was not an 
isolated case that had forced this unpleasant con- 
clusion, but the climax of a series of unfortunate 
enterprises that extended back in his life as far as 
he could remember. 

Over across the gulch the sun was sinking in a 
glory of light. The departing rays of gold brought 
no happiness to the man who had made a failure 
of life. He was thinking grimly of the past. .Of 
the future he knew nothing,—there was no future 
for him. 

He entered the dismal cabin that served as a 
miner's home, and mechanically lighted his pipe, 
adjusted the belt around his waist,and then threw 
himself on the rocks in front of the shanty. He 
lay there for an hour, thinking only of the past. 
The lights in other shanties gleamed out one by 
one,and made fairyland in the valley. 

They brought other scenes to him—pictures of 
the past. It was all a vision of days when youth 
was hopeful and ambitious, —when the world was 
bright and beautiful. There were fair ones min- 
gled in the passing show which ever and anon 
smiled at him. One stood out from the rest, and 
gazed tenderly and lovingly athim. He winced 
under her gaze,so beseeching and fascinating were 
the liquid eyes. He fled from those eyes once to 
fight down the love which he knew he could not 
possess until he had found—success. 

Across the burning sands of inhospitable South 
America he had toiled to locate valuable ore mines 
for a company that had failed even while he was 
near to death’s door with fever. Then he sum- 
moned his resolution, and joined a party for the 
Cape only to be shipwrecked and to remain for 
six months on a dreary island. From there he 
turned his steps northward, and sought a fortune 
in the unexplored wilds of Alaska. Under the 
snow glaciers of that great northern world, he suf- 
fered all the tortures of a climate that burns and 
freezes by turns. Still elusive fortune failed him. 

Ten years more of fearful struggle and baffling 
failure scorched and burned his soul. He grew 
quiet and morose. The confidence of youth 
seemed to slip from him. He lost the buoyancy 
of faith and hope. 

In the mining claim at Golden Gulch, he had 
staked his last resources, and they had panned out 
as other enterprises had done before. It was the 
old story of failure and defeat. 

But there was added to his defeat another pang 
thatcut deeper than the realization that he had failed 
again. He was getting partly used to that, and it 
left less serious scars on his soul. Through some 
strange coincidence of fortune he had that day re- 
ceived a package of letters from the East, which 
had been following him half around the globe, 
ear-marked and stamped with the dirty seal of a 
score of domestic and foreign post offices. Com- 
bined, they toid a tale of old times, of acquaint- 
ances not soon forgotten, of cheer and good will; 
but unintentionally they drove the steel deeper 
into the heart of the solitary recipient. It was a 
tale of contrasts,—a story of failure and success. 

The first opened with the memories of the past 
crowding fast around the familiar handwriting. It 
was written thus:— 

‘* My dear old fellow, where under the canopy of heaven 
are you? If this letter ever reaches you, do not spurn it, 
but send some sort of reply to your old partner. If you 
are dead, I want to know it. I can’t mourn properly for 
one who, for all I know, has not departed from the land of 
the living. I have a wife and two bouncing boys to help 
me mourn or rejoice,and I want them to know something 
of my feelings. You are lost to all the world here; and,if 


you don’t turn up soon, you will not be recognized when 
you do come back. 


“T have had some good luck recently, and I know you 
will be glad to learn of it. The western mines I invested 
in a few years ago have turned out splendidly. They are 
a regular bonanza. I expect to be counted a millionaire 
in another year,and to have my private car and yacht. I 
suppose you have struck it rich,too. I heard that you had 
been lost in the crowd of gold seekers rushing for the 
north pole. If there is any plum to be aah out there, 
of course you will be the lucky dog to find it . 

There was much more in the letter, little refer- 
ences to personal matters, and accounts of family 
bliss and adventures, —but they had less of inter- 
est to the reader than the opening paragraphs. 

The second was from one who had chosen the 
difficult field of art for his life-work. Noone had 
expected that Ae would ever make money; and 
they had admired him for the pluck he had shown 
in throwing away his talents on unremunerative 
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work. But here was the result of a dozen years 
of toil and worry :— 

‘*My DEAR JIM: You of all friends I should like to go 
to first and tell of my success; but,when I need you most, 
you are not to be had. I would give half my fame if I 
could spend this night with you. It would console me for 
nights of sorrow and toil more than the flattery of the 
papers. I have just returned from the academy, where 
my picture has been the attraction of the season. It has 
not only been the drawing picture, but has also caused a 
commotion among art dealers. I have already been of- 
fered $50,000 for it! Think of what that means to me! It 
is not the money so much, but the reputation, that I glory 
in. Of course money comes with fame,and it is always a 
good thing to have. We—that is, my dear wife and the 
children,—will know how to use the luxuries that money 
will purchase, and I am fully conscious of the future joy 
and happiness... .”’ 

There was no need for more. The tale was told, 
and Jim Grahame had put down the letter with a 
groan. With his head in his hands, he could see 
the blurred picture of happy homes in the East. 

There were two others in the batch, which he 
opened mechanically. The first started off gran- 
diloquently, thus :— 

‘*Well,old man,here’s to your success and mine! You 
may have found yours ere this, but mine has just come in. 
The ship arrived to-day. Half a million dollars and more 
are to follow,and the handsomest, prettiest girl in the world 
to lead to the altar. But why speak of her? You know 
Bere ce, 

He did not finish the epistle, but crushed it in 
his bosom,and glanced hard and fiercely at the 
barren rocks which had failed to yield him the 
desired metal. There was only one girl whose 
face and figure deserved the description of hand- 
somest and prettiest, and his friend of half a mil- 
lion had loved her as he had in those far-off days. 
Had the changed conditions of life and fortune 
made love blind? 

He refused to open the last one for some time, 
but remained strangely silent. He felt the crush- 
ing force of the letter he had just read, and had 
little interest now in success or failure. It was 
half an hour later before he tore open the last en- 
velope, and read :— 


‘*My DEAR OLD FRIEND: I am such a busy man that 
I seldom have the time or inclination to write to my old 
companions and chums, but I have so often thought of 
you and wondered where you were that I feel I must send 
you a few lines. My legal practice has grown so large in 
recent years that I am working myself to death. I have 
a dozen big corporations under my charge,and it keeps me 
hustling all the time to attend to their legal work. The 
physicians say that I must take a vacation, and next sum- 
mer I should like to run out West and rough it. I heard 
from Tony, the other day, that you were in the mining re- 
gion,and I decided that I would hunt you up and pay you 
a visit. Tony, by the way, is a great success as a writer. 
His latest book has quite taken the town by storm. You 
have probably read it by this time. If you haven't, and 
can't get a copy,I will send you one. I know you will be 
glad to hear of the success of any of the old boys... .” 


When he finished this letter, he dropped pick 
and shovel, and walked back to his cabin. It 
was all over. Failure was his lot in life. He 
could rejoice that his old friends were successful. 
Yes, he was glad that they had succeeded. They 
deserved it. 

But what of his success? Would they know 
that he had failed?—repeatedly failed? Rumors 
might have already reached them, and they might 
be pitying him. Pride made the blood rush to his 
bronzed face. Failure he could endure, out there 
in the mining regions, away from old friends and 
scenes. But why should they know? Why should 
they extend him sympathy? Why should they be 
privileged to gloat over his misfortunes? 

He rose from his position on the rock, grasped 
his pipe fiercely, and walked inside of the dingy 
cabin. Then, under the feeble glare of a lamp, he 
wrote his first letter of the year. His mind worked 
rapidly, but his hands were clumsy and cramped 
from hard toil, and his letters were formed with 
difficulty. Yet he persisted, and for hours he 
toiled at his task. Then,when finished, he copied 
what-he had written. The letter was in reply to 
one that he had received, but the paragraph that 
was resplendent with fiction read thus:— 

‘*I, too, have succeeded far beyond my anticipation. I 
am not merely a millionaire, but the owner of mines that 
will yield me an annual income of a million. My little 
funds I invested in a gold mine, and then sold it out for a 
small fortune. The proceeds from this I put in other 
mines, and the money has been accumulating so fast that 
I am almost staggered. I hardly know what I am worth 
to-day. I have just built a railroad to my leading mine, 
and own every square foot of it. I expect to build a pal- 
ace next spring which will eclipse anything in the West. I 
shall put at least a million into it, and possibly two. It is 
immaterial to me how much I spend, for money comes so 
easy that I hardly know its value. Do not think that 1 am 
boastful, or unduly puffed up by my good fortune. I 
would not write so if you had not first told me of your 
success."’ 

When this was finished the man leaned back in 
his chair and smiled. There was some consola- 
tion in the thought that his old friends would 
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At the completion of this course, you will be in a posi- 
tion to judge intelligently as to the value of scientific exercise, and my 
method of teaching it, and you are at verfect liberty to then dispense 
‘ with my services. Should you wish any further services, I shall be 
oc \ pleased to carry you on at a reasonable fee. 
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think him successful, —successful beyond anything 
that they had realized. 

He was still contemplating the work of his hand, 
when the crunching step of a man outside at- 
tracted his attention. A moment later tie door 
was shoved open, and a gruff but pleasant voice 
said :— 

‘’’Nuther letter fur ye, Jim. The postmaster 
said he must hev mixed it up with the papers. 
Cum with the other batch. Good news from home? 
Waal, good night! Glad the folks writes to ye.’’ 

Jim Grahame rose hastily from his seat and 
took the letter from the dirty hands of the miner. 
There was something in the shape of the envelope 
that distinguished it from the rest. It had, in 
spite of its long journey,a faint odor of perfumery. 
When the door closed behind the miner, Jim Gra- 
hame studied the envelope slowly and carefully. 
How well he knew that handwriting! 

He broke the seal, and found it dated months 
back, but the ink was still fresh and distinct. It 
had been sent to him when he was just recovering 
from that fever in the Klondike, when brain and 
body seemed to be consumed. In a moment he 
glanced through the letter, and stood as if pet- 
rified as he read :— 


‘*DEAR JIM: I have just heard from returning miners 
that you are very sick and likely to die. If I knew that 
you would be alive to see me I would go to you imme- 
diately instead of sending this. How my heart bleeds for 
you up there in that miserable country,sick and alone! I 
never wished more to be at your side. If you ever get this, 
will you not leave that miserable life and come back and 
live with your friends! Or, if you have become wedded 
to it, let me go to you. What is success, that you must 
spend your best days waiting for it? If it is such a horrid 
monster as all that,we should not want it. Not inall these 

ears have you written me one word of love. And I,—I,— 
se I not waited, waited, waited these long,dreary years 
for one word? What do I care for your success? We 
were both mad when we vowed that we should wait for it. 
I cannot wait any longer. Tell me to come, if you are 
alive when this reaches you. What you can endure,I can 
also. 

“‘I would not write this if I knew that you had suc- 
ceeded,—that you had found the fortune you sought. I 
would hang my head in shame, then. I would wait on,— 
forever, if you did not come. But they tell me that you 
are poor and sick,—that, yes, that you have failed. That, 
I know, makes your need greater, and I can put back all 
pride, and say that I want togotoyou. Iam tired,—tired 
of waiting!’’ 

There was a tear on the eyelashes of the bronzed 
miner, and the hand which held the letter trem- 
bled. She, too, knew that he was a failure! 

He picked up the letter he had written, and once 
more read it through. How his friends in the 
East would stare when its contents were told 
abroad! Jim Grahame a failure? No, for aught 
his little world in the East might ever know to the 
contrary, he would be a success,—a great finan- 
cial success. 

But she! Ah, yes, she would hear of it with 
dumb sorrow and wounded pride! With the tear 
still lingering on his cheek, he turned and placed 
his own letter near the flame of the lamp, and, in 
the smoke of the burning paper, disappeared the 
only chapter of success in his life. But he was ready 
to begin over again, —and he was still hopeful. 

™ » 
A Mutltiplication-Addition Table 


THE following table was worked out by a Harvard pro- 
fessor. It is interesting to look at, but one is thank- 
ful that it isnot included among the multiplication tables:— 
I time 9g plus 2 equals rr. 
12 times 9 plus 3 equals III. 
123 times 9 plus 4 equals I1Ir. 
1234 times 9 plus 5 equals Irrrt. 
12345 times 9 plus 6 equals I11III. 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals IIIIIII. 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals IIIIIIII. 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equ:'ls IIIIIIIII. 
I time 8 plus 1 equals 9. 
12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98. 
123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987. 
1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876. 
12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765. 
123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 
1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543. 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432. 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321. 
» ™ 





THE DREAMS OF GENIUS 
Clyde Walton Hill 


THE lowly bed whereon young genius sleeps 
To common eyes a dismal place may seem; 
But, for the one who there doth lie and dream, 
Ambition all her brightest splendor keeps. 
The Muse her wing above it grandly sweeps, 
And, lo, the dark is gone; and, through the gleam 
That fills the once-bare attic, comes the stream 
Of all earth’s famous. Then the young brain leaps 
And burns with zeal, at seeing this vast throng 
Of conquerors, of artists, bards, and kings 
In time's eternal grandeur move along, 
While, down the ages, Fame her pzean sings. 
Ah, grandest visions their bright glories shed 
Wherever struggling Genius lays his head! 
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KITCHEN SYSTEM 


A Step-saving system gives you the strength 
and time often wasted in a hot kitchen. 
A great amount of leisure goes with a 
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SUCCESS 
WHY SOME WOMEN SS? | 


SARAH K. BOLTON 


O*= reason for the success of some 
1 women is found in the fact that 4 
P they are willing to work. Many young 
women lead idle lives. Instead of go- 
ing to college and fitting themselves 
for some noble or exalted place, they 
saunter on the streets, spend hours 
and even days in shopping, talk 
about clothes, waste time at parties, 
and are not of much use in the world. 





} Little was ever attained without 
© labor. Jenny Lind, a child of poor 
Swedish parents, who sang to her 

cat so wonderfully that the people on the street 
stopped to listen, who was educated at public ex- 
pense by the state, wi.o, at seventeen, had ap- 
peared on the stage one hundred and eleven 
times for her board and clothes, and who refused 
to enter society, preferring to devote her time to 
study, said: ‘The greater part of what I can do 
in my art I have myself acquired by incredible 
labor, in spite of astonishing difficulties. God 
had so plainly written within me what I had to 
study; my ideal was, and is, so high, that I could 
find no mortal who could in the least degree satisfy 
my demands. Therefore I sing after no one’s 


| method; only, as far as I am able, after that of 


the birds: for their Master was the only one who 
came up to my demands for truth, clearness, and 
expression.’’ 

Harriet Martineau, one of the greatest women 
of England, was deaf at thirteen. In speaking of 
a‘‘vow of patience,’’ which she made at that age, 
she said: ‘‘I determined that I would smile in 
every moment of anguish from my misfortune,— 
and that I would never lose temper at any conse- 
quence from it.’’ She thought deafness the best 
thing that ever happened to her, ‘‘in a selfish view, 
as the grandest impulse to self-mastery; and the 





best in a higher view, as my most peculiar oppor- | 


tunity of helping others.’’ 

Left poor by the death of her father, and lonely 
by the death of the young minister to whom she 
was engaged, and unable to teach by reason of 
deafness, Harriet sewed all day to make things to 
sell, and wrote in the night and till two or three 
o'clock in the morning, to earn money. Finally, 
she decided to write some stories teaching people 
about property, taxes, etc.; and, when two were 
completed, she went to London to find a pub- 
lisher. They all said ‘‘ No,’’ into her ear trumpet, 
but she plodded for three weeks through the mud 
and fog, though often going to sleep sorrowful at 
night. At length success came, with thirty-two 
volumes written in two and one-half years. When 
told by a doctor that she must drink wine to keep 
up her failing strength, she refused, saying, 
‘«Fresh air and cold water are my stimulants.’’ 

She did great good with the little books, gained 
the friendship of well-known people, and made ten 
thousand dollars. Later, she received thousands 
fora single volume. She traveled in America, 
and was a noted opponent of slavery. For four- 
teen years she wrote leading editorials—one thou- 
sand, six hundred and forty-two in all,—in the 
London ‘‘ Daily News,"’ on ‘‘ America,’’ ‘‘ French 
Free Trade,’’ ‘‘ Drainage in Agriculture,’’ and the 
like. All through our Civil War she wrote for 
four leading English papers in favor of the Union. 
She conquered difficulties and did a grand work. 
«« Whatever a woman proves herself able to co, 
society will be thankful to see her do,—just as if 
she were a man,’’ she once said. 

Catherine Booth, the wonderful leader of the 
Salvation Army, so timid that she dared not speak, 


at first, in public, but by whose words I have 


seen thousands thrilled in England, all her life 
had to combat illness. ‘‘I can scarcely remember 
a day in my life,’’ she said, ‘‘which has been free 
from some kind of pain or other.’’ With eight 
children between the ages of five and sixteen to 
care for, in the midst of poverty, she led a life 
that puts most of us to shame. At the last she 
said, ‘‘I am going into the dark valley believing. 
I am ashamed of the little I have achieved. ... . 
Do n't be concerned about your dying; only go on 
living well, and the dying will be all right. Re- 
deem the time, for we can do but little at our best.’’ 

Still another reason why some women succeed 
is because they have a definite aim. Many of us 
drift from day to day. We are very busy with a 
social call, or visit friends for weeks, and let life 
slip by; although, alas! it is ours but once, and 
we will have accomplished very little when the 
end shall come. 
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SUCCESS 


WHY A MINISTER FAILED 


A Confession 


"THREE dismal failures continually stare me out 

of countenance. I have failed to develop 
powers that are latent, that travail tobe born. I 
have failed of large returns in the churches I have 
held. I have failed to get a large field where 
what powers I have might reap greater returns. Is 
the third failure necessarily a result of the second? 
By no means. It may be, or it may not be. 

As a schoolboy, I excelled in all but arithmetic. 
The age of ten years found me wallowing in the 
despairing conviction that arithmetic is beyond 
my natural powers. The conviction left me when 
I learned to enjoy some parts of higher mathe- 
matics in college. The despair, alas, has been a 
pall over me, and, while it does not now apply to 
one department of effort, it hangs over all my 
horizon. The fact is that I was always very near- 
sighted, and could not learn arithmetic, as the 
primary teacher taught it by use of the black- 
board, and I could not see the figures. My fail- 
ures did not excite the teacher's interest. I was 
set down as stupid. I responded to the charge by 
becoming so with docility. In my school life, I 
have doggedly floundered in arithmetic, occasion- 
ally getting my feet on some rock of mathematical 
principle and wondering that it could be so simple 
and charming. 

Naturally, I lost much time in partially making 
up, by reading, the fundamentals lost to me 
through oral teaching. This took valuable time 
and vitality that, put on studies in which I hada 
fair chance, would have made my academic life 
brighter and more profitable. A record of but 
seventy-eight per cent.,in mathematics, played sad 
havoc with a rank of ninety per cent. in other 
subjects. 

The reduction of scholarly standing by my in- 
firmity (which was not attended to until my fif- 
teenth year,) is not, however, the worst feature. 
The conviction, gained so early, that I am men- 
tally deficient, I have never been able to shake off. 
I have never dared assert myself, even when I 
knew my subject well and the event has shown 
me to be correct. I am lacking in push, but not 
in native ability. I yearn to say to parents, 
‘“«Don’t let a child so much as imagine de- 
ficiency.’’ But in this paper I shall confine my- 
self to a record of facts. 

In my formative years, the world was a misty 
affair; I could not see sharp outlines and objects 
were not well defined. This formed the basis for 
my concepts of all things. Analogy should have 
told me that straight lines are really straight, and 
edges exact, for so much I could learn by feeling 
of objects within my reach. But childhood is 
content with the eye’s message. This told me that 
the world is ‘‘adout so and so.’’ The habit of in- 
accuracy was fastened upon me. Before practical 
necessity challenged accuracy and thoroughness 
in me, I had become saturated with the disposi- 
tion to slur fine points. I learned not to ‘‘spend 
time and take pains.’’ The terrible drive that my 
infirmity put upon me made it a temptation all 
through my school and college days to be glad 
merely to ‘‘get through.’’ Seminary and uni- 


versity study has helped me overcome the vicious | 


habit a little, but very little! Consequently, I am 
master of not one department of my profession. 
Only he that masters one subject can handle gen- 
eral information scientifically. 

Discursiveness has hurt me. Aumani a me nil 
alienum puto. This interest in all things human 
has opened to me avenues into many men’s 
hearts. I can do many practical things in an 
amateurish way. Illustrations from everyday life 
are helpful in my sermons. On the other hand, 
however, sermons must have foundation and 
frame as well as windows. I have too many win- 
dows. I have spent too much time on other than 
my own professional concerns. I have been too 
much afield when I should have been digging in 
my own lode. Nothing can atone for lack of 
concentration. I aman ‘‘all-round’’ man. Alas, 
this reminds me of tablelands, — broad, not lofty, 
and flat. - 

Our university gymnasiums have physical di- 
rectors whose duty it is to weigh, measure, and 
test every student, and develop him symmetrically. 
Deficiencies are not overlooked or condoned. 
Every student is taught himself. 

Is Solon’s ‘‘ Know thyself’’ so unimportant that 
it should be inscribed on the gymnasium portal 
and not on the academic? Why is there no Pro- 
fessor Solon to test students mentally and pre- 
scribe what studies each needs to overcome his 
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deficiencies? Only by chance is this done, by | 
dean, president, or professor. The more plastic 
years set hard in the few required courses. Pro- 
fessor Solon could have prevented many of my 
failures. 

My work in my several fields has been faithful, 
in the main, and has been, at least, fairly produc- 
tive, yet it has shown no striking qualities, new | 
methods, or a satisfactory number of conversions, 
Lack of push and thoroughness, want of executive 
ability as an organizer of multitudinous societies, 
troupe manager, agent, and ‘‘captain of industry,"’ 
have prevented me from revolutionizing these 
small parishes as it was my ambition to do. 
Nevertheless, I had a feeling that the sermons 
that won congregations, considered by the people 
as being large, might win more applause if my 
fishing grounds. were more extended. With this 
feeling, 1 have left delightful fields of small size 
several times. No doubt the few years spent in 
each were too few to allow an average minister 
much influence. Here is probably one vital rea- 
son for my lack of success. 

At the same time I know that many men of no 
greater general ability than mine have larger 
fields, and all ministers know that fair general 
ability can secure, if not hold, a large field. 

There are two ways in which a minister in a 
non-Episcopal church may get a pulpit. First, he 
may get it through ministerial influence. Sec- 
ondly, his growing power where he preaches may 
make his call to a larger field inevitable without 
seeking. In Episcopal communions, also, this is 
substantially true, the bishop taking the place of 
ministerial influence. 

Certain causes [I am neither accusing nor ex- 
cusing myself in this paper.] from the first lim- 
ited my number of friends. Field sports, street 
play, education in public schools, activity in va- 
rious societies, and political meetings, were im- 
possible or distasteful to me, and I became a 
recluse. Few friends endured me; they were 
superb friends, but they were few. I lost touch 
with people; only the congenial would do. I was 
piteously lonely. _I was defenseless against the 
shafts of outrageous fortune. 

I have always been losing the advantages that 
friendship brings with it. For example, I lost 
chances to preach during my seminary days. 
Pulpit appointments were passed around among 
the members of acertain group of students. Sur- 
plus opportunities were given outside the ‘‘ring.’’ 
None came to me, and it was by chance that I 
even learned of their existence. So the friend- 
less student lost in money, experience, and ac- 
quaintance. At graduation no field was open to 
me, though I stood well up near the head of my 
class, whereas most of my mates were refusing 
surplus calls. 

My ingrained uncongeniality has gone on play- 
ing havoc with me. I have not been popular with 
my ministerial brethren. The atmosphere is one 
of cold respect, or an attempt at brotherhood 
among the conscientious. This is sadly in contrast 
with the atmosphere of my congregations, where 
I have always had and have any number of warm 
personal friends, But ministers have not passed 
on tome timely news of pulpits about to be vacant, 
nor have they got me calls. Calls are frequently 
in the reach of the minister with many ministerial 
friends. It is even a fact that strong recommen- 
dations can foist a mediocre man into a large pulpit. 
Any minister retiring in good standing from a pul- 
pit can usually so introduce a friend that, with fair 
ability, the newcomer will immediately be called. 
I was once helped thus to a delightful field. The 
candidate with fair ability, backed by strong min- 
isterial friends and heard early, before a congrega- 
tion’s power of choice is palsied, has an advantage 
that is almost conclusive. While my ministerial 
standing is of the best, I suffer from want of 
friends. ‘I have no friend, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool, but while I am 
coming another steppeth down before me.’’ 

I must warn young people of all professions 
against uncongeniality. Don’t say you can’t help 
it, nor pride yourself on your exceptionally strong 
individuality. It is bad enough to lose material 
successes through want of friends. But I have 
also suffered loneliness that has a worse effect. A 
dismal habit grew upon me. It so possessed me 
that, when a witty classmate in college dubbed 
me ‘‘much-enduring Ulysses,’’ I enjoyed the fit- 
ness of the mofas much as anyone. I don't 
blame ministers for preferring sunshine to me. 

Programme committees and leaders in minis- 
terial meetings bring forward for active work men 








that are able or that are popular. As I am 
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The standard cameras of thé world. One 
quality—many styles. For sale by all dealers. 
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SUCCESS 


neither, I move in ministerial meetings in the 
frigid zone. Given nothing to do,I do it and grow 
rusty. There is lack of stimulus to read the best 
books and keep up with the advances in my pro- 
fession. I cease to study and seek anodynes in 
lesser or other intellectual pursuits. This is an- 
other cause of failure. 

After laboring in the ministry for some time, it 
became evident that I could get a larger field only 
by becoming conspicuously too large for the place 
I occupied. I must climb the precipice by sheer 
ability. I pause to remark that, while this is the 
ideal way of rising to larger opportunity in the 
ministry, in the army, and in many other profes- 


knows. The ability necessary I did not have, as 
the reader perceives. There remained one potency. 

‘« The very head and front of my offending’’ is 
this,—I have persisted in the sin of the sons of 
Zebedee. I have desired ten cities to rule over, 
but have developed only two talents. I have 
thought more of other pulpits than of having 
power in those I held. Flowers, not soil, roots, 
stem and leaves have been my care. I have not 
kept immersed in the Bible. My heart has not 
been in it. Literature about’the Bible has sup- 
planted study of the Book itself. My soul life has 
not been in its atmosphere. It is a tribute to the 
potency of the Word :that what little of it seeped 
through, me has yet given.me what would be 
called average success in: small-fields. 

I-have:failed in being a man of influence be- 
cause of selfish ambition. When,] have felt net- 
tled at being atomic among the brethren, I should 
have asked myself, ‘‘ Why. should it occur to me 
that I am ignored? Why not be_glad.to let others 
serve, preach the, presbyterial sermons, deliver the 
addresses, read the essays, and amuse with post- 
prandial .chestnuts, while I profit withal and use 
my: leisure for better work?’’ With such an am- 
bition -I should have tapped the secret springs of 
spiritual power. I should have been able to move 
people where now’! can only tickle them. This 
was the secret of Dwight L. Moody's success. 

Selfish ambition in my profession.is the tap- 
root of mediocrity. It does not prevent a minis- 
ter of good ability from securing a large pulpit, 
but it is fatal to the hopes of mediocrity. 


~ . 
Swelling the Unsuccessful Ranks 


A SREAT many men have been left behind because 

of their listlessness, their easy-going ways. 
They were too slow. Opportunities would not wait 
for them. They would have taken advantage of 
them, would have succeeded, if the chance had not 
hurried by so fast. If the opportunities had tarrieda 
while, had given them a chance to look them over 
and consult their friends, or if they had only come 
back, these gentle people would now be on the 
heights instead of looking wistfully up from the 
foot of the mountain. But alas! opportunities 
never return, and he who is not ready to seize them, 
as they flit onward, will have only regrets for his 
portion. 

But of the great host which every year goes to 
swell the ranks of the unsuccessful, thousands have 
been side-tracked through no fault of their own, 
and for these one can have no other feeling than 
that of deepest sympathy. Many a brave, hard- 
working man has been driven to the wall because 
of an environment in which even a Webster or a 
Wanamaker could not have succeeded. Business 
men often side-track themselves by getting out of 
the line of traffic. No matter how hard people 
work under such circumstances, no matter how 
unflagging their energy and ambition, they can- 
not bend their environment to their will. In such 
places they cannot create the conditions of success. 
Others are forced out of the race by sharp com- 
petition,. backed by unlimited capital, against 
which they are powerless to struggle. Many un- 
fortunate ones, crushed by early trials, or disap- 
pointed in their. affections, lose courage and slip 
off the track, careless of the future and indiffer- 
ent to their own fate. 

But growth is the divine law of life, and even 


| for those who have recklessly squandered their 
| youth and wasted their opportunities, —for all who 
| have been side-tracked, ‘through whatever cause, 


the law still holds. ‘‘The only duty of life, ’’ says 
David Swing, ‘‘is to lessen every vice and enlarge 
every virtue.’’ The day is not yet done; the light 
still shines on the mountain tops; and, if the dis- 
couraged wayfarer will only look upward, turn his 
face toward that light, and bravely take up the 
duties at hand, he may, to a large extent, redeem 





his past. 


sions, it is not the sole method; but this everybody | 
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$650.00 AUTOMOBILE 








The OLDSMOBILE—The 20th Qeutury Horseless Carriage. 
Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 8 to 20 miles. per 
hour: expense of running, § cent per mile; price, $650.00. 
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32 Catapau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Pen Mightier than Sword 


~ 4... have any literary taste, cultivate it, meke it pay. Be 







Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write what you think, 
feel and see—turn it into money. We teach 


JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newspaper work only; we give general instruction 
in literary composition — word study, zeviewing, 
reporting, space writing, story writing, proof read. 
ing, etc. We give individual instruction. 

h for catalog. 
Spragu fama 107 Majoctio Daildines School of 
} rm mn teeny 157 Majestic Building, 
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Learn to draw like BUSH, GIBSON, SWIN- 
NERTON, DIRKS, POWERS, OPPER, 
McCARTHY and others. Send for Autograph 
letters from students. 


Wood and Leather 


a Taught by Mail 


ices paid for articles decora is 
D. MeCARTHY. | = R= art. Learn to decorate your homes. 
thee tas not be an artist to learn. gplendid 
Xmas present. Write for circulars and terms 

mentioning which course you are interested in. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL. OF CARICATURE. 5 World Buliding, New York City. 
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ST U D IN CORRESPONDENCE 


LAW INSTRUCTION.” 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
gad ractice. Text books used are same as in 
ootieens residents sahontatenghan)a law at yourlhome, 
the hree yoo a Col a Post 
raduate and B Business 
oe bench and bar. Full particulars 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 


WHY NOT BE A WRITER? 


Learn Journalism and Story-Writing by 
mail. Send for free booklet, ““‘Writing _ 
for Profit; tells how to succeed as e 
{ story-writer, magazine contributor, and 

newspaper- ere. Manuscripts 
criticised and revised; sold on commis- 
sion. Thornton ‘Weel, Editor-in Chief ; 
staff of specialists; founded 1895. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

69 Baldwin Building, - - - Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 
Anyone can learn all TuNnEs, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws oF Harmony in a time. it is the CHEAPEST, 
} a most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind Of testimonials received. Goes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 
for music because you succeed from the start. ‘A few days’ practice 
—~ + pag partes A ee oe ye IN ak KEYS. IRCULARS 
undreds of dollars to anyone in- 

4 in Mosic. aan LESSON 10c. “AGENTS WANTED. 
G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MUSIC LOVERS! 35"= 


eat value to Beginners, i - #; 
Frofessional Musicians. Costs nothing to 
look into. Write TODAY for free book ex- 
laining the QUINN CORRESPONDENCE 
ftatHop. e teach by ma’‘l, Piano, 
Organ, Technic, Sight Reacing, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, hg ce cage and 
Orchestration. A new thought to you? 
M. L. Quinn, Mus. Doc. Then why not investigate? rite NOW. 
Chicago ' Correspondence Schoot of Music 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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This Chair 
will fit you 
Write us. 


Factory 
Price 


Rest Your 
Bones. 


Le ather and Mahogany 
(Direct from Factory.) 

You can buy this chair or any design in our cata- 
logue direct from our factory for one-third less than 
you would have to pay at retail for something not as 
good. We are the makers. On approval — 
We take the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe 
delivery and pay freight as per terms. Everything 
not satisfactory comes back at our expense. 


Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports. (free) 
TH 7 

Manufacturins «Co, 

210 Columbia Street, Springfield, 0, 

At ‘8: 65 D9 to $26, 5 15 == in ae gp he 

running and noise- 

less pivot and ball-' beari r} 

> MACHINES 
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matic styles in 
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7 a machines and many ex 
= improvements controlled alone by us. 


REE WIN HINE CATALOG iilus- 

"QUE, FREE SEW! a ae talty our machines in 
a explains all about the parts of mechanism and w 
work, ‘gives hundreds of testimonials from people now usin, 
our machines and demonstrates clearly and decisively tha’ 
our sewing machines at #8.65 to 826.75 are the equal of any 
other machines at 840 to #60, no matter what the name may be. 
We guarantee our machines 20 yenrs, ship on casy terms 
©. 0. D., subject to examination and allow 80 days’ free 
trialin yourhome, For your own good you should not buy a 
machine any where before seeing catalo Write Abt 
JOHN M. SYMTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Eminent men and women heartily endorse the Phil- 
adelphia Institute—The Pioneer Stammering School. 
“TI am convinced by the aid of my own eyes and 
ears — your 8 Sch hoo] for Stammerers is a marvel- 
ous su Mrs. Isabella Mucdonald Alden 
Pasa). “Philadelphia. 
ba, “The cure was bag ta ~ and truly wonderful.” 
ij —John Wanamaker, ‘ostmaster-General, U. S. 
reds of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book 

. 8. JOHNSTON, PRES’T and FOUNDER, who 
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18th Year years. 1083, 1048 Spring Garden St,, Phila. 
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aio Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMERING 


Permanently removed so you can talk as ‘‘ Fiuent and Natural” 
anyone. Pay no money if not cured. Booklet of *Nature’s Method” 
free. Natural Instruction Institute, 29 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HARMACY ey MAIL 


A Compilote Pharmaceutical Education, equal to 
— college course. Personal attention. 
istered pharmacist examin..tion. » 
posta to-day for particulars. National Corres 
harmacy, 41 Penn. St., Indianapolis 
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Estab. 1882. Positions for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson free, 
POTT’S SHORTHAND COLLEGE. - - - Box 7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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| The Villain in the Nursery’ 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
F one were to venture the opinion that Mother 
Goose, the mythical authoress of the time- 
worn nursery ballads, had a mind teeming with 
dishonesty, cruelty, vulgarity, murder, and most 


kinds of villainy, the children of Christendom | 


would rise in a body and mob the accuser. The 
parents, doubtless, would also pooh-pooh the 
idea, without considering the truth of the state- 
ment. Whoever Mother Goose was,—and there 
are many theories, the most probable of which is 
that she was a conglomeration of old women, who 
sang to their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren, the first thing that came into their heads, 
regardless of rhythm or meter,—certain it is that 
amore hideous collection of pernicious jingles 
has never been published. One cannot think that 
there was any direct intention to inoculate the 
minds of the little ones with such wanton ideas, 
but the fact remains that, with few exceptions, the 
rhymes and stories most highly appreciated by the 
past and present generations of children are en- 
tirely opposed to every right and proper sentiment. 
Furthermore, the pictures that illustrate the pro- 


ductions have atendency to increase the intensity | 


of the tragedies. The ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ alphabet 
begins with a description of an act which is un- 
sportsmanlike, to say the least, and, withal, mon- 
strously cruel,—‘‘A was an archer, who shot at a 
frog!’’ 

This is, no doubt, supposed to convey a sug- 
gestion of fun, which an ordinary child would at 
once seize upon, and probably imitate, when a 
chance might offer. The drawing, which in some 
cases accompanies the lesson, portrays an unfor- 
tunate frog transfixed with an arrow, and in dying 
agony, with its eyes turned toward the sky! This 
is meant to keep the iittle ones out of mischief, 
and give them something on which to ponder. 

The moral of good King Arthur, who, tradition 
says, was an example of uprightness, shows dis- 
tinctly that it was, and is, ceteris paribus, the 
acme of royal instinct to steal food to satisfy a 
regal gluttony. Notice, further, when’ reading the 
rhyme, that the queen joins him in what can only 
be designated as a gross act of theft, and that even 
the nobles follow suit. There isn’t a word of ex- 
planation why the king, with all his vast culinary 
resources, should conduct himself in this criminal 
manner. On the contrary, it is explained that 
‘«he was a goodly king !’’ 

Little Jack Horner, though he did not actually 
commit theft, was certainly an embodiment of 
gluttony, while for ‘‘ Taffy, the Welshman,”’’ there 
is no possible excuse. ‘‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s 
son,’’ who stole a pig in a most unwarrantable 


| manner, certainly meets with a just retribution; 


but this is a rare exception. In— 


‘‘ Butcher, butcher, kill a calf; 
Run away with the better half !'’— 











the slaughter of the calf may not amount to cru- | 


elty, but there is not the least doubt about the 
theft, while— 


‘Little Dicky Dilver 
Had a wife of silver; 
He took a stick and broke her back, 
And gave her to the miller ! 
The miller would n't have her, 
So he threw her in the river !’’— 


sets one to thinking why the little man with the al- 


literative name should have committed this cold- | 


blooded murder. To all appearances, there must 
have been something wrong with the young wo- 
man, or else the miller would not have discarded 
so precious a gift, and his deed would never have | 
been recorded in popular literature for children. 

There seems to be an entire absence of purpose 
in the tale of ‘‘Joll McCrory,’’ which runs:— 

‘I'll tell you a story about Joll McCrory: 
He went to the wood and shot a Tory ! 


Then he went back and told his brother, 
And they went to the wood and shot another !"’ 


Why politics should overcome the better nature 
is not explained. Perhaps that information is 
purposely left out for later years. There seems to 
be no reason why the whole Tory party should 
not meet the same fate at the hands of the rest of 
the family. As a really cheerful lullaby, none 
other can equal :— 


‘‘Here comes a candle, to light you to bed ! 

Here comes a chopper, to chop off your head !"'— 
and, when a child is thoroughly frightened by 
this vivid picture, what can better befit the occasion 
than a recital of the inquisitorial story of— 


[*Copyright, 1901, by La Touche Hancock) 
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The Best Thing on Wheeis 


o*eOldsmobile 


The pioneer and practical ideal 
in motor vehicles—the perfected 
automobile. The lowest price 
reliable automobile on the market. 
Ina class by itself. Made to run 
and does it. 


Call on any of our 58 Selling 
Agents or write direct for illustra- 
ted descriptive Book. 


Olds Motor Works 
Detroit, U. S.A 


DEPT. T 





Electric Fan Motor with Battery, $5.95 


Electric Table Lamp with Battery 
Battery Hanging Lamp . 
Telephone, with Battery complete.. iz 
Electric Door Bells, all connections. . 
Electric Carriage Lamp . ; 
Electric Hand Lanterns....... 

$8.00 Electrical Medical Batteries. . 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory 
Telegraph Outfits, complete. . 
Battery Motors from.. 

$6.00 Bicycle Electric Lights. 
Electric Railway.. ‘ 

Pocket Flash Lights... 

Necktie Lights 


Send for Free Book. “‘Descsibes and illustrates a 
of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully sma 

prices. All practical. The lowest price in the world on 
everything electrical. Agents can make handsome com- 
mission and many sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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f The American Wringer Co.'s | 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


ROYAL 








WRINGER 


WARRANTED § YEARS 


Are the best Wringers made. The rolls are of 
the finest quality Para Rubber, which last 
long, wring _ and save the clothes and 
buttons. They have the Patent Guide Board 
 sapovmeee we gd the clothes and toeach Wringer 
is attached the Horse-Shoe ee Card. 
a AX x me oe Present 
precia a oun 
housekee i: the Gin Tor 
WRINGER. Itisa perfect wrin- 
(8) ger with rubber rolls and 
\g malleable iron Sen 
postpaid on omen of 50 cents, 
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99 Chambers Street, 
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* Patented January 28th, 1902.” 


It’sa a practical idea—apply the 
rubber with a gentle touch, soiled spots van- 
ish and your gloves take a new lease of life. 


Red Rubber for Colored Gloves 2 5 
Gray Rubber for White Gloves C 


Sold wherever gloves are sold. We will 
supply you direct upon receipt of 25c along 
with dealer’s name. 


MAGIC RUBBER CO., 
183 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Pe , ° for a coin like this 
or #25 for dimes of 1894 M. M. “S”, or $3 each 
for certain nickel one, three or five cents, or 
two cents, and from $10 to $1500 for thousands 
+ rare American and foreign coins, stamps, and 
rmoney. We pay cash, and for 15 years main- 
ned an enviable reputation for square dealing. 

ty >!Mon Send two stamps for large 4 page circular, 

oon umismatic Bank; Boston, Mass 
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« Poultry for Profit. 
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‘*Old daddy long-legs would n't say his prayers ! 
‘Take him by the right leg ! 
Take him by the left leg !! 
Take him by both legs!!! 
And throw him down stairs !*’— 


before the child kneels down to its devotions ? 
As an epitome of religious persecution, this can- 
not be surpassed. 

The example of «‘ Nanty Panty’’ has, no doubt, 
been followed by scores of children. The words 
have a merry jingle. One can almost see a 
youngster jogging to the grocer’s and filching the 
first thing on which he can lay his baby hands! 
Listen :— 

‘*Nanty Panty, Jack-Dandy 
Stole a piece of sugar candy 


From the grocer’s shoppy shop, 
And away did hoppy hop!"’ 


In the following ridiculous, impossible couplet, — 


‘‘Money I want, money I crave, 

If you do n't give me money, I'll sweep you to the grave! "’— 
highway robbery is suggested strikingly and in a 
most impudent manner. Likewise, there seems 
to be no satisfactory reason for the ‘Little man, 
who had a little gun,’’ to shoot the duck through 
the ‘‘head, head, head,’’ unless he was on a 
poaching expedition. 

A tangent of incendiarism is seen in this advice | 
given to the pretty lady-bird, that inadvertently 
lights on one’s hand :— 

‘ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 


Your house is on fire, your children alone ! 
They are all burnt but one !"’ 


Had the insect enough understanding, it would 
undoubtedly hasten homeward without waiting to 
be blown away. An effective moral is certainly 
reached in— 
‘* Bye, Baby Bumpkin! Whose 's Tony Lumpkin ? 
My lady's on her death-bed 
From eating half a pumpkin !"' 


A lack of sequence is to be noted, but it is quite 
natural for the lady in question to be very ill after 
such a gastronomic feat. 

What the two birds mentioned have to do with 
the following rhyme is not evident :— 


‘““The woodcock and the sparrow ! 
The little dog has burnt his tail, 
And he must be hanged to-morrow !'’— 


nor is there any excuse offered for the prospective 
execution of the little dog. It is only natural to 
suppose that he did not burn his tail on purpose. 


‘Little John Jig Jag rode on a prancing nag, 
And went to Wigan to woo! 
When he came to a beck, 
He fell and broke his neck ! 
Johnny, how dost thou now?" 


In this, there is a sarcastic commiseration which 
seems to hide a sense of delight at the mishap of 
the knight-errant, and which would be accounted 
for if his name was any criterion. 

In olden times it would seem that poultry were 
invariably shot, instead of having their necks 
wrung, or heads chopped off; for, in addition to 
the ‘Little man with the gun,’ we read :— 

‘** Where are you going ?' said Robin to Bobbin. 


‘Where are you going?’ said Richard to Robin. 
‘To shoot an old hen,’ said Robin to Bobbin.”’ 





| of heroism. 

The answer to the question, ‘‘ Who killed Cock 
Robin?’’ is, to say the least, absolutely bare- 
faced. The boasting sparrow does not receive 
any punishment. Oh, no! Nor is there any 
justice in the whole narrative. Cock, Robin lies 
on his back, with his legs pointing up, while all 
the birds chant a dead march, and the sparrow | 
merrily chirps on a near-by tree! 

For being a good servant, and excellent watch- 
dog, this sharp little animal is thought worthy of 
a felon’s fate. Surely, this is monstrous :— 





“ Barnaby Bright was a sharp little cur, — 

He would always bark, if a mouse did but stir; 

But now he’s grown old, and can no longer bark. 

He's condemned by the parson to be hanged by the clerk.’ 


The condemnation by the man who is supposed 
to have the most Christian feeling in the neigh- 
borhood is emphasized. 

Poverty and death are charmingly combined 
in— 





‘Snail, snail, shoot out your horns ! 
Father and mother are dead ! 
Brother and sister are in the back yard 
Begging for daily bread."’ 


Passing over the stupidity of «‘Where are you 
we come to a series of 


going, my pretty maid ?° 
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rhymes, all of which are unseemly, and some ab- 
horrent in their nature. For instance,— 
“Sne invited me to her own house, 
Where I ‘ve often been before, 


And she tumbled me into the hog-tub, 
And I'll never go there any more.” 


Probably the young woman had grown tired of 
the importunities of her lover, and thought the 


best way to get rid of him was to make him ridicu- | 


lous in the eyes of his associates. One can 
readily understand his promise not to make an- 
other visit. In the contrary sense, the youth, or 
maiden—the sex of the speaker not being men- 
tioned, —who said— 

“If you'll consent to marry me now, 

I'll feed you as fat as my grandfather's sow!"’— 
considered that an appeal to the gustatory senses 
of his, or her, sweetheart would bring about the 
desired union. If candy had been the bribe, and 
the word ‘‘sow’’ omitted, it might be easily un- 
derstood that a young woman would at once have 
capitulated. 

Two rhymes from Scotland, which are not in- 
frequently heard in the nursery, will be sufficient 
to illustrate the sunny wit of the land of cakes. 
The first, which begins, — 

‘*My father me slew! 
My father me ate!’’— 
no doubt contains a hidden meaning; but there 
cannot be any possible doubt about the following, 
which is too horrible to quote at length :-— 
‘**[ sat wi’ my love, and I drank wi’ my love, 

And my love she gave me a licht!’"’ 

This is a riddle, and the solution is as follows: I 
sat in a chair made of my sweetheart’s bones! 
I drank out of her skull, and was lighted by a 
candle made of her fat! 

The impudence of a young woman who has 
first refused a suitor, and then, hearing he is rich, 
meekly makes her apologies with— 

“Oh, sir, I'll accept the keys of your chest, 

And count your gold and silver when you are at rest!’’— 
is almost charming in its maive/é, while the mere 
statement of— 


‘**There was a lady loved a hog, etc.,’’— 


must be charitably dismissed on account of its 
utter improbability and vulgarity. Then comes 
another jingle, running thus :— 

‘*The white dove sat on the ‘castle wall; 

I bend my bow, and shoot her I shall !’"’ 
The idea of teaching a child to shoot such a bird 
as the dove is absolutely inexcusable. Here isa 
case of wanton homicide :— 
‘*Tit-tat-toe! My first go! 

Three jolly butcher boys all in a row ! 

Stick one up! Stick one down! 

Stick one in the old man's burying ground !"’ 

Perhaps the climax of depravity is reached in 
this quatrain, which used to be widely quoted in the 
nursery, and sung, presumably, by refined mothers 
to their drowsy offspring :— 

‘*When I went up a sandy hill, 
I met a sandy boy, ©! 
I cut his throat! I drank his blood ! 
And left his skin a-hanging, O!"’ 

Wales should not be left out, for it brings up 
the rear with a more than respectable rhyme, when 
compared with the foregoing. Some children 
agree to go to a wood to hunt fora wren. This is 
harmless enough,—but wait! A tragedy cannot 
be omitted, and so the finaé relates :— 

‘**We will boil it for broth,’ says Owen to Hugh! 
‘We will boil it for broth,’ says Morgan to Pugh! 
‘We will boil it for broth,’ says John Jones and son! 

And they did,—and the broth drowned every one!"’ 

The nursery fairy tales, too, cannot pass without 
condemnation. Take that delightful tale of «« Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood,’’ absolutely marred by 
its dénouement. ‘‘Blue Beard,’’ made more ter- 
rible by aid of abnormal illustrations, with its 
headless wives and bloodstained closet, is a mon- 
ster of iniquity. ‘‘Jack, the Giant Killer,’’ and 
‘«Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ are full of murder, — 
maybe it is justifiable slaughter; but the element 
of truculent slaying is always to the fore. Cer- 
tainly, these two tales are of French origin, though 
we cannot be ungenerous on that account, for we 
are also indebted to our friends over the water for 
those charming tales of ‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots,’’ ‘«*The White Cat,’’ and others. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature 
amidst all this seething mass of crime, this flood 


of nursery literature, personified in Hans Christian | 


Andcrsen. For beautiful: morals, for nobleness 
of thought, his stories cannot be surpassed. 
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SHOULD WIVES WORK? 


Award of the Prize Contest 


I® the September Success there appeared an 

article by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
entitled, ‘‘Should Wives Work?’’ It was astrong, 
interesting statement of a broad, diversified sub- 
ject, and, in order to secure the general trend of 
opinion among women on this matter, SUCCESS 
offered a prize of twenty-five dollars to the wo- 
man who would write the best reply to Mrs. Gil- 
man, stating the most cogent reasons why a wife 
should or should not work. Thousands of replies 
were received from all parts of the world,—sev- 
eral even from far-away China. The reading of 
these articles required a great deal of care and 
time, and, while many were excellent, the one 
written by Miss Effie S. Black, 313 North Detroit 
Street, Kenton, Ohio, was declared the best, and 
Miss Black will receive the prize money. 

Miss Black's article is published in full here- 
with. We regret that we cannot possibly publish 


| other manuscripts that won praise, but we wish to 

thank our many women readers for the great in- | 
terest they took in this contest. Among the papers | 
marked for honorable mention were those written | 


by the following :—— 


Mrs. William H.McGwinn, Carterville, 
Schulze, Comfort, Kendal County, Texas; , Blair, 
Nebraska; Louise Castle W albridge, Russell, Kansas; 
Elsie Janet French,607 West Sixty-seventh Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mrs. A. H. Bigney, Greenville, Maine; May A. 
Woodruff, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Beatrice Hopson, 
Conconully, Washington; Dr. Elizabeth Mattoon Clark, 


Mi issouri, Mrs. H. 


1411 North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; | 


Mrs. S. S. Brown, 141 Truslow Street, Charleston, West 
Virginia; Winifred Norris, 1046 Asbury Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Laura P. Trumbell Spinner, Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. N. J. Campbell, Renfrow, Oklahoma; 
ger Smith, Jeannette, Pennsylvania; Ida Louise Beards- 
ey, Manson, North Carolina; Kathryn T. Farrow, White 
Haven, Shelby County, Tennessee; Zaidee Beardsley, 
Odessa, Delaware; Ella M. Crowell, Harrington, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Katharine Darwin, Whatcom, Washington; 
Emily G. W. Rowe, 529 East Exchange Street, Akron, 
Ohio; Mrs. G. A. Andrews, Lyons, Wayne County, New 
York; Maia Pettus, Elkmont, Alabama; Mrs. Annie Rodd, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada; Mrs. 
Maude C. Murray-Miller, 740 East High Street, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Miss Grace Dolan, Atlanta, Georgia; Sylvia 
Bliss, 6350 Jackson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Elizabeth 
Warfield, San Diego, California; Jeannette Miller, 308 
Odd Fellows Building, Springfield, [llinois; Mattye Reid, 
Routt, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Hoffman Street, Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. F. L.Sharpe, 
Jacksonville, Illinois; Mrs. E. H. Glatfelter, Central City, 
Nebraska; Mary Abarr, Long Beach, Mississippi; Mrs. 
Clara E. B. Perry, 15 Morey Street, Attleboro, Massa- 


chusetts; Mrs. E. A. Hill, Orange City, Florida; Amy 
Oswald, Springfield, Ohio; Mrs. M. J. Neely, Linden, 
Iowa; Mrs. G. A. Tyler, 134 Homer Street, Cortland, 


New York; Mrs. R. G. Mitchell, Jr., Blackshear, Georgia; 
Martha Elizabeth Hoyt, Ironsides, Charles County, Mary- 
land; Elizabeth Maclean Peplow, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Virginia L. Coates, Newman, Georgia; Mrs. A. R. 
Tufts, 2444 Evanston Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Ora 
Wood, Gonzales, Texas; Bessie Jane Howarth, Fair- 
bury, Illinois; Alice Sloan, Cotton Point, Arkansas; 
Lavon C. Cheney, 167 Twenty-eighth Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Sarah W. Streeter, 14 Scio Street, Rochester, 
New York; Florence E. Pratt, 80 West Ninety-second 
Street, New York City; Mrs. Ida Earle Fowler, 108 
Jesup Avenue, Hopkinsville, Kentucky; Mrs. Elsie M. 
Aicht, 1920 South Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati,Ohio; Mrs. 
Richmond Farnsworth, Bedford Place, London, England; 
Conie Bear Mason, Roswell, New Mexico; Cornelia L. 
Loyd, 228 A Street, S. E., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Georgia Stenger, 279 Corinth Street, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. 
Saidee Gerard Bugbee, 733 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
California; Mrs. Dora F. 
bia; Mrs. Effie M. Tinker, Lapeer, 
Marian Atherton, 450 Madison Street, 
York; Mrs. W. S. Wimbish, 911 Thirteenth Street, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Nannie Remey Cotton, Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Michigan; Mrs. 
Brooklyn, New 
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THE PRIZE ARTICLE 


Should Wives Work? 
EFFIE S. BLACK 


iu housework and the care of children constitute 

home, then the substitution of family hotels, 
boarding houses and competent nurses might 
afford sufficient reason for wives to enter profes- 
sional or business careers, but every woman who 
follows a profession or engages in business makes 
it more difficult for some man to provide the 
necessaries for an invalid wife, an aged mother, 
helpless children, or whoever may be dependent 
upon him. 

Business sense is a convenience, but not an 
essential, to marital happiness. Any woman who 
would be successful in business will evidence and 
develop a fine business sense in her home. 





successful partnership of any nature, a certain 
dependence upon each other must exist, —no less 
so in the ‘‘common existence’’ marriage. Ifahus- 
band and a wife were both absorbed in business, 


| they would be wholly independent of each other | 
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the wear occurs. The Fox typebar 
has a cone bearing exactly the right 
width, ground just like a watch 
pivot, can be instantly adjusted to 
take up wear after years of service, 
always insuring perfect alignment. 

This construction alone places “THE 
FOX” in advance of every writing machine 
yet produced, and is one of the many special 
features which make it by far the most 
desirable typewriter to buy. We will illus- 
trate a different feature each month. Full 
information as to why the Fox excels is 
given in our complete catalogue, sent free,' 
Ask us about our free trial plan. 
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jn regard to their home. Neither would be re- 
pools for their home life, or for the rearing of 
theirchildren. Half-hearted interest in home and 
business would mean failure in both. 

Domestic virtue and tact are rare, and as beau- 
tiful as they are priceless. The woman who has 
health, beauty, and real womanliness, linked with 
intelligence, is sure to be trained, even skilled, in 
some direction; and she who is trained to govern 
a home, and is skilled in the rearing of children 
to be noble men and women, has a field for feel- 
ing and action greater than that of any profession 
or craft. Such women are truly charming. They 
may be born to public life, but they do not choose 
it, and they are as famous for domestic virtues as 
for public service, as was Queen Louise of Prus- 
siaa Charming women have brightened every 
path of life, but one scarcely thinks of Cleopa- 
tra, Mary, Queen of Scots, Nell Gwynne, and 
others, as examples of felicitous marriage. 

‘*Love goes where it is sent’’ is as true a say- 
ing as ‘‘marriage is a lottery.’’ Until professional 
men select their mates more wisely than others 
do, why conclude that professional women would 
choose right? Professional training may do much, 
but it does not change the disposition. Rose- 
colored spectacles and dark blue atmospheres are 
matters of temperament, and not of higher edu- 
cation. 

Should wives work? By all means. 
the key to health and happiness. A _ successful 
wife and mother cannot evade it, nor can she 
find time to follow another calling for a livelihood 
without sacrificing the better part. When a daugh- 
ter arrives at the time of life when she feels no 
need of advice, restraint, or any guiding hand, 
when a son reaches that period when no one loves 
him but his mother, no thought can be too deep, 
no attention too great to give them. The mother 
is the naturally appointed committee on ways and 
means for them. If she were absorbed in busi- 
ness or a profession, she would have little time 
to untangle and adjust the knotty threads of the 
golden skein of life. 

Imagine a mother, at such a time, practicing 
medicine or law for relaxation or pelf! Let us 
not overestimate gold, let us not put too high a 
premium on higher education, but let us study 
more the laws of adaptation and specialized work 
in our homes. 

Should wives work? Yes, but for something 
better than gold: work for better homes, nobler 
manhood and womanhood, higher ideals, purer 
thoughts, holier living, and all that can make our 
country—yes, and the whole world,— better for 
our having lived, — 


Work is 


‘ For ‘tis plain 
We may not pass this way again." 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


Success Prize Contest 
$15.00, $10.00, and $5.00 


How CAN we secure better service in the house- 

hold domain, and, at the same time, make 
domestic workers better satisfied with their posi- 
tion? In spite of the discussion that has been 
waged over this question for years, the majority 
of employers in this most important field of work 
are still mutually dissatisfied. Success is anxious 
to help solve the vexed problem, and offers three 
prizes to those of its readers who furnish the best 
and most practical solutions. 

For the best answer to the above question, a 
prize of fifteen dollars will be given; for the sec- 
ond best, a prize of ten dollars, and for the third, 
a prize of five dollars. 

Articles must not exceed six hundred words. 
Whenever possible, manuscripts should be type- 
written. When this is not possible, they must be 
written in ink, in a clear, legible hand, on one 
side of the paper only. The full name and ad- 
dress of*the writer should be clearly written on the 
upper left hand corner of the first page of the 
manuscript. No manuscripts mailed later than 
October 19 will be considered. The award of 
prizes will be announced in the January, 1903, issue 
of Success. Address, Domestic Problem Editor, 
Success, University Building, New Youk City. 


The increasing demand for timber by the wood- -pulp in- 
dustries of the country, gives special interest to the im- 
mense northern belt of timber stretching across Canada 
from the Atlantic to Alaska. It is said that none of this 
forest has yet been utilized by man,though it has immense 
Tesources in pulp-wood and other timber. This mighty 
belt of trees is about four thousand miles long, and bas an 
average width of seven hundred miles. 
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Superbly Tailored READY-TO-WEAR OVERCOATS and SUITS 
$10 $12 $15 $18 $20 $22.50 $25 and upward 


There's scarcely a reliable store anywhere in the United States—a store that alms to give its customers 
the fullest measure of value for their money—but sells 


“Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing” 


Write us for further information, name of dealer in your own town, and our 
collection ‘“‘G” of fine half-tone reproductions of “Styles from Life,”—FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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«« Improvement the order of the age.” 
A fortnight of type cleaning saved every year 
by each operator of the great 
Success, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Mr. ARTHUR BRISBANE 
Editor of the New York American and Fournai, 
which has the largest circulation of any daily in 
the country, writes his editorials on the typewriter. 


American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this yer ear, the Smith Premier. peerion Com 
will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures ane brief biographies of twelve successful Americans who 


rofited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mailed free only to persons who cone A 
their eames and and addresses, with request or came. 


Syracuse 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 











$65 Diamonds 


New Rings for November 


Two bargains—as long as they last—} carat diamond, 

extra quality guaranteed, in 
5. Specis 

solitaire setting. 


Sent for Examination 


tooth setting, rich effect, for 
ni also $65, } carat diamond, guaranteed, in 
Great sellers. 


Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. If 
not satisfactory and the best diamond ring offer you know 
of, send them back. If either suits you, 


Pay $13 Cash, $6.50 amonth 


Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while 
paying for it. 





| Any diamond 
bought of us 
can be ex- 
changed for 


You can wear 
either ring one 
year for 10c.a 
week. Ask 
how. 


Valuable 
Xmas 
Book 
Free. 


larger dia- 
mond any time 
at full price 

















investment and exchange as your income grows. Write 
immediately for our valuable free booklet “How to 
Buy a Diamond.” Tells the “why” of our wholegale pri 
and shows the most popular rings, pins, studs, earrings 
yrooches. 


Reference—First National Bank of Chicago. 
GEC. E. MARSHALL, Dept.1, - Chicago, Ill. 





Opportunities 
For Reliable Agents 


Thirty years ago the great Life Insurance Companies of 
this country were in their infancy. What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity it was to have had the chance of connecting oneself 
with such organizations, to grow with their great growth and 
become wealthy with their great progress! 

lo-day our vusiness is only in its infancy. We began sell- 
ing property in New York a little over four years ago, and our 
first year’s sales amounted to about one-half million dollars; 
this last year’s sales are exceeding three-and-one-half millions, 
and the volume of our business grows apace. The possibil- 
ities ahead of it are quite as great as those of the Life Insur- 
ance Companies thirty years ago. Our earlier representatives 
who will be loyal to the high standards we set for ourselves 
have an equa! opportunity now in this tremendous growth. 
rhe success of those who are now occupying positions attest 
to this, as well as the fact that we are drawing for our agents 
from the most conservative and highest class institutions of 
the country. 

Correspondence solicited with energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as local agents. For particulars address 


WOOD, HARMON & CoO. 
Department F—6, 256 Broadway, New York City. 
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ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


Over 20 Years Successful Experience 

Describe your property and give your 
lowest cash price in first letter. I 
can sell your property no matter where 
located. IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL write me to-day. I can save 
you time and money. , 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 

Chicago. 


4504 Adams Express Bidg., 

















= THE LOCKE ADDER. 


colomes simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain. Lasts a lifetime. Sookler Gee 
Cc. EB. LOCKE M’F'G CO. 67 Walnut Se. 
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'LITTLE HEROISMS 


GEVERAL months ago, Success asked its readers 

to send short stories of little heroisms,— 
stories of the valorous deeds of unknown people 
that are worthy of recognition, A gratifying 
response followed our request, and we have re- 
ceived some remarkable instances of heroism. 
Those which we are able to use we will pay for at 
our regular rates, and we will publish them from 
month to month. Success asks its many readers 
all over the world to act as its representatives to 
secure these true stories of courage, sacrifice, and 
bravery. 


An Opportunity Lost 
JAMES N. SPAWN 
No.8 Avon Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
It was a little Italian boy who was ogy | a peanut 
stand that grasped it, and proved to me that I had lost an 
——— to do a kind act. 
blind man was walking along a street, feeling his way 
with acane. As he came to a crossing, he stopped and 
seemed afraid to go further. After passing by him, I 
turned to see what he would do. Just then the Italian boy 
sawhim. Without a moment's hesitation, the boy left his 
stand,ran to the blind man,locked arms with him,as much 
as to say, ‘‘Come,I'll help you across.’ Instantly the 
man gave himself up with confidence to the little boy’s 
guidance. When he had taken the blind man across, he 
returned to his stand and continued selling peanuts as if 
nothing had happened. So an opportunity was lost and a 
lesson taught. 
a a 


True Friendship 
JAMES W. WEIR 

Elkins, West Virginia 
Practical humanity was never better illustrated than 
after an accident which happened recently in a steam laun- 
dry. Agirl about eighteen years old stood near a rapidly 
revolving belt. Suddenly, part of her hair became entan- 
led in the belt. A friend standing close to her grabbed 
er, but she was saved only at the cost of her scalp. She 
was taken home, and it was found that the skin as far down 
as her ears and eyes had been completely torn away. The 
— asked if any one would volunteer to part with 
is or her cuticle. The response was noble. Between 
fifteen and twenty young women submitted to having a 
small particle of cuticle taken from them and engrafted on 
the suffering girl. Now that she is almost well, her friends 
are yathered about, pe | to part with more cuticle if 
necessary. She speaks with tears in her eyes of her grat- 

itude. 
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He Lost His Life For a Dog 
FOSTER F. V. STAPLES 
No. 520 Second Street, Portsmouth, Virginia 

This hero was a negro boy. On the last day of his life, 
he was driving a delivery wagon for a grocer. The grocer’s 
pet dog was following the wagon, and, as it was crossing 
Union Bridge, in some way the dog fell into the water. 
What motive urged the boy to attempt to rescue it, we have 
no means of knowing. Perhaps he loved the dog; proba- 
bly he feared his employer would hold him responsible for 
its death, and Would discharge him. However, he tried 
to save the dog. He left the wagon and leaned over the 
bridge. He stretched his arm to reach the dog. He made 
a heroic struggle to rescue the struggling animal whining 
piteously at him, but he reached too far, and fell into the 
water. ‘The tide was swift and it carried him under the 
bridge. Before help could come, he was drowned. Doc- 
tors tried in vain to save his life. Hedied foradog. The 
dog was saved,—how, nobody knows. 

a & 


His Family Came First 
HOWARD WAYNE SMITH 
No. 1326 Morris Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

It was the morning after a funeral. The dread angel of 
death had summoned a stalwart man, loving husband, 
and devoted father. His widow was discussing her future, 
and that future was a problem with four children, three 
under eighteen, to look after,and no reserve fund on which 
to draw. The talk had not gone far when the eighteen- 
— boy went to his mother’s side, and, taking her 

and, said: ‘‘ Mother dear,we won't move into a smaller 
house; we will stay here and all keep together.’’ They did. 
That boy toiled at his work and thought only of keeping 
his home intact. A year later, by his efforts, his invalid 
and dependent grandparents were taken into the house- 
hold. e others of the family helped some, but soon the 
omens sister became a hopeless invalid and the other 

rother married. Seven years have passed; the young 
man is still the support of the family, with never a thought 
of himself,but only of his mother and his sisters. 


a - 


The Heroism of an Old Man 
MARIAN MERRIMAN 
No. 800 Goodwin Street, Peoria, lilinois 

Every man is worth just as much as the things are worth about 
which he busies himself.—Marcus Aurgtius. 

It is evident that John Cowen has not been successful in 
worldly affairs. Perhaps he considers his life a failure, 
for,at the age of seventy-eight years, friendless and feeble, 
he is an inmate of the Peoria County Poor Farm. Yet, 
when I tell you of one unselfish, courageous act of his, I 
think you will agree that he is a hero. 

One morning in August, John Cowen was wandering 
about the grounds, when he noticed two small boys busily 
engaged in picking up coal along the track of the North- 
western Railroad Company, which runs alongside the farm. 
The boys were so engrossed in their occupation that they 
neither saw nor heard an approaching train. I think the 
engineer could hardly have seen them, for they were small 
boys and were in a stooping position. Old John Cowen 
saw their danger and called to them, but his feeble voice 
could not’be heard. Summoning all his strength, he ran 
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FITS ANY BACK 
Suits any Shoulders 

















SUSPENDER 


“It stretches from tip to tip.” 


Elastic Web, Chester Patent Elastic Cord Ends, the 
Sliding Link for quick motions, Adjustable Buckles— 
make it the easiest suspender ever made. 


Price, 50c. A// dealers have or can easily get 
them ; if they won't we will send you a pair postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


SENT FREE—Onr booklet and a Chester Patented 
Elastic Cord End sample. Write to-day—it wii! inter- 
est you. Money refunded if you don’t find it the most 
perfect in adjustment and the most elastic suspender 
you ever wore. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 96 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. 
Canadian Factory : Brockville, Ont. 


THOMPSON’S 
POCKET 73800, Words 
SPELLER im, 


Gives Complete List of Words in Common Use, 
Gives right orthography of given names of 
men and women, rules for the use of copies 
and punctuation marks, business forms, forms 
of notes, due bills, receipts, laws of etiquette, 
tables of weights and measures, postal rates,etc. 
Price, Bound in Seal-Finished Leather, 25c, 
Bound in Kussia Leather, Gold Edge, 50c, 
Send 2c. Stamps or P. VU. Money Order. Address, 
¥F. M. THOMPSON, 
Over 1,000,000 Sold. Rex 5592, DANBURY, CONN. 
WORDS FOUND AT A GLANCE. 
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ATENT SECURED! 
OR FEE RETURNED. 
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tion issued for distribution. Contains 100 mechanical 
movements, Tells HOW ie ae oe PATENT, HOW 


Etc. Patents secured through us advertised 
in the PATENT RECORD. SA 
also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 



















patent Acree EVANS, WILKENS £60 
Chars Artistic Homes 


A608-page book of designs sent postpaid for$1.00 
Che Cottage-Builder 
$1 per year, Monthly 10c. 
Purchasers of 608-page book 
will require no other, as it is the 
largest published. Will send with | 
Cottage-Builder 1 yr. for $1.50. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
Architect, 104 7th St. ,St. Louis, He. 
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Your 


While you wt 


Use any pen and your own stationery. If r station 
does not keep it. write for free specimen of Work. 


of Department 2 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Takes place of the ordinary typewriter 
ace of the o1 
desk ing twice the b— 4 Golden 
oak, handsome finish, panty, service- 
able, invaluable. Deli east of 
$0. Te not satisfactory return at Our 
hb not sai 
Write for catalogue of the 


Dearborn Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO., - Birmingham, Als. 


SPECIAL NUMBER FREE 


North American Miner 


Containing .illustrated articles on the great gold fields ot 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. Mention No. 11 
and the Miner will be mailed you six months free. 


WHEELER & CO., - 32 Broadway, New York. 














PRINTS YOUR NAME. Parancrace 5S, 
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toward the track. It was hard work; his breath came 
short, and his stiff legs obeyed but tardily the mandate of 
his kindly'spirit. But he did not falter until he had reached 
the little boys. He pushed them out of harm's way, just 
in time. Then he was too tired to save himself, and he fell 
just in front of the locomotive, which threw him aside as 
carelessly as if the life-breath of a hero was no more to it 
than the idle wind. 

Some men ran to aidhim. They lifted his crushed form 

ently and tenderly. His heart was still beating, but feebly. 
They feared he would die on the way to the cottage hos- 
pital. The surgeons who examined him found that his 
right hip was fractured, four ribs were broken, his foot 
mashed, his ankle crushed, and his head bruised and 
bleeding. Yet the old hero is still alive and has a fighting 
chance to recover, though he will be a cripple if he does. 
But, whether he lives or dies, John Cowen is a hero. 

a a 


Rare Presence of Mind 
FRANK DOLFINGER KRAFT 
No. 250 Cherry Street, New Albany, Indiana 


Carl Gueldig, a small boy, about eight years old,of New 
Albany, Indiana, is a hero for having saved a young man 
from drowning, at the risk of his own life. One day last 
winter, a large crowd was attracted to a pond by cries for 
help. George Wilson had attempted to skate upon a 
crust of ice. Alone,he ventured upon the ice, the remain- 
der of his party being afraid. When he was in the middle 
of the pond, the ice broke and young Wilson fell through. 

Vain were the attempts made to throw him a rope, the 
ice being too thin to warrant any one to venture upon it. 
After being in the icy water for over an hour, the young 
man was almost exhausted, and the crowd of spectators 
began to abandon hope, when Carl Gueldig pushed 
through. Throwing aside his hat and coat, he caught the 
end of the rope,and began to crawl toward Wilson, the ice 
wavering as if it would break. When within about ten 
feet of the hole,Gueldig pushed the rope inch by inch for- 
ward until within reach of Wilson. He then turned and 
crawled to the bank,amid a volley of cheers. As soon as 
he was safe, Wilson was drawn to the shore by eager hands. 

3 7. 
, She Remembered Her Mother 
L. S. WHITE 
No. 67 When Building, Indianapoiis, Indiana 

It is my fortune to know a girl who belongs to the heroic 
silent. Her lot is not to save a life directly, nor has she 
the applause of the public. She lives without adulation, as 
bright as the sun's rays,and gleaning all the pleasure pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Being possessed of a naturally sweet, rich voice, it has 
been her ambition to have it cultivated. To do this re- 
quired the earning of money, which she cheerfully set 
about. As she is an apt tailoress, positions came to her 
and also most of the hard work in the shop. 

Not long ago, she was offered a position in the neighbor- 
ing cityof K——. The work would be pleasant and remu- 
nerative. It had long been her desire to obtain lighter 
employment, in this same city. Here were many girl 
friends, and all the pleasures of acity. But her mother's 
health failed. She was threatened with a long and serious 
illness. So the daughter, after a consultation with her 
father and two younger brothers, wrote back, declining the 
proffered position, and returned again to the tailor shop, 
assuming in connection a good share of the household du- 
ties. Furthermor her mother is never to know of this 
sacrifice. 
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LIMITATION 
Ida Goldsmith Morris 


Not mine the nightingale’s rare gift of song 
To whose rich notes the world’s lond plaudit 
rings, 
Not mine the power to thrill the listening throng 
And wake men’s souls to dreams of nobler things ; 
Yet, if, perchance, my feeble strain be heard 
By one who hails it ere its force is spent, 
If, by its echoes, one sad heart is stirred, 
Not all in vain my toil!—I am content. 


Not mine the sparkling fountain, at whose brink 
The world may scck new impulse, day by day; 
Rather a wayside well, where one may drink, 
And with no further thought pass on his way: 
Yet not in vain my bounty were bestowed, 
Nor would I ask of Fortune aught beside. 
If one tired traveler, on life’s dusty road, 
Pass on refreshed, 1 am well satisfied. 
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Suggesting False Ideals 
M4°¥ a boy is seriously handicapped ia iife, 
especially if he is exceedingly bright, by be- 
ing told too often by his parents and friends that he 
may become president of the United States. 

There is nothing which stunts the growth, or crip- 
ples steady and persistent development more than 
being made dissatisfied with downright hard work, 
which, after all, is the great secret of achievement. 

It is cruel to suggest false ideals, hopeless at- 
tainments, improbable success to a boy or a girl. 
It is cruel to make either chafe under the disci- 
pline and drill which alone can make achievement 
possible. 

Many a youth has been handicapped in his 
~truggle to get on,and kept from the goal he might 
heve reached, by those who have made him dissat- 
isucd with the ordinary routine of his daily work, 
by suggesting that his talents and his genius would 
enable him to win without drudgery. 
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“If you want to know what smartly dressed men will wear this Autumn and Winter, 
ask your clothier to show you Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes.” 


It Is Not So Long Ago 
that many well dressed men thought 
nothing but a made-to-measure Suit or 
Overcoat would fit them or wear as well 
as they’d expect. To-day very few of 
these men have their clothes made-to- 
measure---because they can buy 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
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for a great deal less money— 


$15.00 Upward, 


and wear them the same day. 


As soon aS ALL WELL DRESSED MEN become acquainted with Stein- 
Bloch Smart Clothes, there will be no more clothcs made-to-order—the 
men who wear them know why ; they always look for garments that 


BEAR THIS LABEL. 
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It’s woven in flap of the coat 


silk, and sewn 


sag 


es 


lining below 


beneath the the collar. 





LOOGk FOR It. 
The highest attainment in clothes making is to be 
found in Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes—we guarantee that, 


also the fit and the wearing qualities of every garment. 


F Dealers that sell our clothes display our Fashion plates in their stores and windows; 
if none in your town, write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
RocuestTer, N. Y. 


FREE:—A 24-page booklet, descriptive and illustrative of the 
smartest ready-to-wear clothes made, will be sent you if you write 
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In 
Motion 


‘*Presidents’’ allow ab- 
solute comfort, ease and 
grace. No strain—make 
business easier and pleas- 
ure greater 


PRESIDENT 


For the holidays are 
in single pair boxes. 
Nice presents. 
Fifty cents and 
a dollar. 


President cards, 
entertain, fntrecktinn 
Ask your dealer. 

















MUSIC HATH CHARMS "the" EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Reproduces 


Faithfully 


MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 


the Moulded Record ana 
me New Reproducer 


duplic ate the human voice in volume and 
clearness. Absolutely free from scratching; 
perfectly smooth and ‘natural. The Moulded 
Records are ‘thigh speed,” made of hard 
wax, freely and safely handled. With the 
New Recorder, perfect records can be made 
at home. New Repro- 
ducers on afl Phonographs. Ask your 
dealer for exchange proposition (‘Gem ” ex- 
cepted). Phonographs in Nine Styles,$10.00 
to $100.00. Records, 50c.; $§ per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 


N.¥. OMee, 88 Chambers St. Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 


EMERSON 
PIANOS 


Half a hundred years in one bus- 
iness means a fund of knowledge! 
No wonder the EMERSON has no 
‘‘weak spots.’ It is a substantial 
Piano—a good all-round honest in- 
strument, sold at an honest price. 
Over 76,000 in actual use. 














Fair allowance in exchange for old pianos. 
Send for catalogue and easy payment 


plan. wast! 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Dept. G- cHicago 


195 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 








WE WANT A MAN * cet v's." 


lo manufacture and promote the sale of our Patented OKEY 

BURIAL VAULTS. Weare offering to men of integrity and 

push an excellent opportunity to own a manufacturing bu- 

siness at home. Only small capital required. Large profits. 

Write to-day for particulars and Factory Prospectus. 
Address OKEY BURIAL VAULT co., 

282 Law Building, - <- GDlawarores IHD. 














HAIR 
INSOLES 


keep feet warm and dry. 

Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheumatism, Callous, Ten 

ier and Perspiring Feet. Don't crowd the shoe At all drug 

and shoe stores or sent roc. a pair, 3 pair asc., prepaid. Send 
re of shoe. The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box 54 


Hartford, Conn. 
men’ 
Making ip 3 Information. 


on Potent. Tells Low to secure 
to all who 


: BROCK Patent Attys., 801 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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VULNERABLE 
Susie M. Best 
Many there be with strength to bear 
Life’s black misfortunes multiplied, 
Who yet beneath success seem heir 
To vain presumptuous pride. 











How Professor Twig’s Hat Was Returned 
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| I.—Captain Rush gives the signal when the Profes- 
| sor’s hat blows off. 















































III.—Captain Rush makes a forty-five-yard run around 
the end. 




















IV.—Tries a drop kick from field— 
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>BARNEY 
& BERRY 


Buy a pair of good skates now and 
be ready for the first ice. 


Free Catalogue 


describing all styles sent on receipt 
of postal card request. The fam- 
ous Barney & Berry skates are 
sold everywhere. If your dealer 
has n't the style you want we'll sell 
you direct. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
“§ 87 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


$498 rt MANDOLIN 
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instruments at 
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board, Pear! position ope ges 
prices. 


head, nickel-plated tail -p 
handsome in ying around etund 
hole. Elegant tone. Must be 

be appreciated. Send us our name 
of goed faith and we se pe either | a or Scene! 2F Oo Da 0. D. 
your express office, wi h lege of examination. if fonnd as re aa 
sented pay agent the balance, $3.98, and charges and the instrument 
is yours. A full set of strings. _s and instructor with each instra- 
ment Free. “Order at once this may not appear again. 


MOHL & CO., Mfrs., 332 Dearborn St., A. 17, CHICAGO, I. 


$2 FINE BATH CABINET 9 








Placed in your home on payment of 
Write pe for our special 
November Offer. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED 
Position worth $1,200 to $1, 
per year and expenses. Send for 
particulars and new book free. 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co. 
645 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 


eREGINA 


‘QUEEN &¥ MuSIC MAKERS” 

Brings more real pleasure to the whole household 

than any other musical instrument. It should be in 

yourhome. Write to-day for Booklets & Music Lists, 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CoO. 

15 East 22d St., NewYork, or 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Most Economical 33c. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
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For Six Cents in Stamps 


we will forward to your address our Booklet entitled ‘*A Proposition 
Worth Looking Into.” Full of facts. With instructions how to 
receive a valuable premium for an hour’s work. A good oppor- 
— for —~ io with a little energy and hustle. A limited number 
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Sixth Floor, Arrott Butiéing; PITTSBURG, PA. 
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for our ores book What Writers Need, 
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THE WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C —-* New York C.ty. 
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THIS COUPON 


Will bring vou particulars about a famous biography that is 
AS 'NTERESTING AS A ROMANCE 
eos THE... 


Lil? of Abraham Lincoln 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


In Four Beautiful Volumes. 













INQUIRY COUPON 


Lincoln History aS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 










Please send me, free of cost, fur- 
ther information about Tar. 


bell’s Life of Lincoln. 















ore ene e erat ewes eenases 






Lavishly Illustrated. 













HY should the fact that a story is true militate against its interest? 
We read historical romances by the hundred thousand copies, 
knowing them to be fiction. But here is a man whose life story reads 
stranger than any romance, is true, is noble, and 
is a proud heritage to every American citizen. 
Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln is not merely a 
chronicle of the statesman, the lawyer and the Presi- 
dent, but a story of the man, as he was, beginning with 


























V.—And makes a goal. 











‘i * ™ his log-cabin home and following his early struggles, step 
m- The Tragedy of Postponed Enjoyment by step, until the time in our civil crisis when our national 
a , life hung on his statesmanship. 

or TH only way to be happy is to take advantage 

ell of the little opportunities that come to us to 





brighten life as we go along. To postpone enjoy- 
ment day after day, and year after year, until we 
get more money or a better position, the means to 
travel or buy works of art, to build an elegant man- 
sion, or to attain some distant goal of ambition, is 





itis a — that Every Member of the 

amily will Enjoy. 

Your boy will follow «« Abe’s’’ early life with breathless interest, 
your wife will admire him in his home. And you yourself will 
be irresistibly amused by some of Lincoln’s famous stories, and 
aroused by this account of his successful life. 





















































| N to cheat ourselves not only of present enjoyment, 
but also of the power to enjoy in the future. Among the New and Splendid Features 
AR Speaking of looking forward to happiness, some the work contains a wealth of new material never before pub- 
Mas. one has aptly said: ‘I would as soon chase but- lished, gathered from original sources during five years of the most painstaking research; new 
an terflies for a living or bottle moonshine for a cloudy portraits, fac-similes of important documents, speeches, letters, telegrams, stories, anecdotes are 
ents at night.”’ Postponed enjoyment is always a failure. here presented for the first time. 
a Many young married people, starting out with lit- ‘ 
tle caudal; wail like levee for years, putting aside Mr. Dana’s Opinion of it. 
rantes every opportunity for pleasure or relaxation, deny- The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York Sun, and who, as Assistant 
repre. ing themselves the luxury of an occasional outing, Secretary of War, was intimately associated with Lincoln, selected Tarbell’s Early Life of 
ae attendance at a theater or concert, a trip to the ! Lincoln (the first volume of the present great work) as one of ten books indispensable to 
ti country or the purchase of a coveted book, and every one of American origin. 


postponing even their reading and general culture 


PRAISE FROM THE PRESS. 
2 until they shall have more leisure and more 


“It is not extravagant praise to affirm “Her work presents a por- 
that this ‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ trait of the man that no 
by Ida M. Tarbell, ison the whole the student of history can 
best that has yc. Seen written.” afford to miss.” “ 

hiwauheo S-~tinel. 


“The books deserve a popular wel- 
come, because they satisfy in an hones * 
way the craving for details of Lin- 
coln’s wonderful career.”’ 

N. ¥. Evening Post. 


money. Each year they promise themselves that 
by the following year they will be ready to take 
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Brooklyn Eagle. 
ecial life easier, perhaps to indulge in a little travel. LSeidet Ayr oe Lincoln 
ITED When the next year comes, however, they feel that | The Four Volumes Sent on Appi ‘oval. History Society i 
$1, they must economize a while longer. Thus they The work is in four handsome volumes, containing 133 1i:ustrations, 150 Fifth os it 
-: put off their enjoyment from year to year, scarcely In order that you may judge it for yourself, we are quite willing to send = i 
h Co. realizing the import of the fact that each succes- | the entire set on inspection at our expense. If the books do not suit wee o— ng B! h 
” ° | : . <4: our : 3 j 
sive postponement causes less pain than the pre- you, return them. Could we make a fairer offer? But the edition lete set of Tarbell’s Life 


' is limited. 
This Coupon will Bring You the Books Ba” 
A PREMIUM FOR PROMPTNESS 


All who send us the lower coupon (@ within two weeks will be 
presented, upon receipt of their acceptance,with a fac-simile copy 


vious one. 

At length the time comes when they decide that 
they can afford to indulge in a little pleasure. 
Perhaps they go abroad, or they try to enjoy music 
and works of art, or attempt to broaden their 
minds by reading and study. But it is too late. 


of Lincoln, in four volumes i 
bound in cloth. If satisfac- 1 
tory, | will send you $1.00 at 
once, and $1.00 per month there- 
after for nine* months. If not i 
satisfactory, will return within 10 f 
days at your expense. i 































e ; i 
They have become hopelessly wedged into the rut | of Lincoln's personal note book, a unique and valuable gift. Name.. 

the years have made for them. The freshness of | . . > 150 Fifth Avenue i 
life has departed. Enthusiasm has fied. The fire | Lincoln History Society, New York. *If nee: binding is desired change nine to i 
of ambition is dead. The long years of waiting | 13 months. “t 
have crushed the capacity to enjoy. The posses- | 


sions for which they have sacrificed all their nat- | 
ural and healthy longings for joy and brightness 
have turned to Dead Sea fruits. | 
Such lives, which are repeated in thousands of 
homes all about us, are almost worthless. They 











I TELL YOU . 

















ns in our unfoldment, just as truly as ambition, desire 
for knowledge, or beauty, or virtue, or any of the 
other nobler qualities of mankind. As arule, the 
man who cultivates a habit of enjoyment, who 
gladly avails himself of the opportunity each day 
offers to indulge in some innocent pleasure, to 
brighten and broaden his life by listening to good 
music, looking at rare works of art, studying the 


A CO. contribute little to the sum of human happiness 
jox 289, and progress. Such living is no real life: it is only when such prominent men as these endorse my lh, 
existence. “1 3 ii 
| Has life no higher meaning than to draw in the system, there must be merit in what I teach. r 
ps breath and blow it out again? Has it no broade: JOSEPH LEITER, JR., Chicago, Ml. © : 
ould significance than that indicated by the dollar Us age mg . Steen “.<et ee > : 
how to mark; or by lands, houses, and a big bank account? ag Best system I have ever taken.” _ 
—_ Why did the Creator make us in His image, ana JNO. K. COWEN, President of B.£O.R.B : 
put within us marvelous powers, if they are to be ia fda cd Saget ene :— nstrucuons. : 
i co mocked, or allowed to die without development or “Your system is marvelous.” ; 
: satisfaction? If man is to live like a brute, why | 6. Hn. ore a 0 3g einer nay osm neta nee Eg TEN 
0% does he bear the human form, the impress of whole life, ond T attribute it more to what yon taught me than any other canee } 
divinity? | i 
Aspiration for enjoyment and longing for bright- Shoulder , 2 to 5 inches | k Mi 
— ness and happiness were not implanted in us with- Ou can Chest ate Zto4 pee n 3 wee S i 
peor out a purpose. They were meant to play their part wea 9 ee: i soe er under my instruction : 


2 to 8 inches 


increase your WITHOUT APPARATUS 


Five or ten minutes exercise a day for three weeks, will give you absolute contro} over all your muscles, cause a healthy 
reaction of the blood, which will infuse new life into every part of the body. oO rt) 
$ EB. 
tenia 
rR 


My Complete Course Taught by Mail in 3 Weeks 


I could not give your case more attention, nor could I teach you more about my system, no matter what price I should ask. 
My studio in the St. James Building, New York, is the most finely appointed in the country. | 


Waist (reduced) 





I 








; : . mer Iwill d free, request, valuable information about my system and testimonial letters from some y 
s. Send — of cere 4 — of tor cha en of the moet jrominent poopie in the country. 4 
yrs Need, will, unconsciously, find himself far ahead, in the ; 
L race for success, of the one who postpones all his PROF. R. LEONIDE WANGER, j 
wk C.ty. enjoyment and relaxation until he has accumu- 409 ST. JAMES BUILDING, 





lated .a fortune. 











BROADWAY & 26th STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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This File “Smeeths the 
Reugh Places” in 
Your Business 


Is it Worth $1.00) 
to Never 





ONE FILE 
\N 


Save tix Translating 


Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
, by indexing your dictionaries with 
Smith’ s Gummed 
Lexicon Mphabets 
R. eat leather whe | nee. ready fo ruse. Cut 
shows exact size o ice, English or Greek, 
iéc. per alphabet, 2 for 26c., "posts 4 
refunded if not satisfactory. * Agen wean 


Dept. E, Charles C. Smith, Mfr., » Neb. 


OURNALISM 


Practica), protitable newspaper work, writ 
short seacien, magazine aniaen, on. . ied 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 

by our successful system in personal ch: 
of Mr. Henry Litchfield est, former 
managing editor of the Washi n 
Successful students everywhere. rite for 
illustrated booklet on Journalism. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN! 
18-48 Second National Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


ELEGRAPHY typerrtns: 


eee 

Cc, 
Book-keeping, Commercial — Peas 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We teach young men 
Railrvuad business and obtain positions for all 
uduates of our Complete Commercial Course. 


stalog free. C.C. GAINES, Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Make +1000 


Best carpet and rug machinery 
made. Write for free cata- 
logue and information how to 
start a profitable business of 
your own. Eureka Weavers’ 

pply Works, 6 Clyde St.» 
Battle Creek, . 


of Window Happi- 










































The beginning 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 
THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 











ADE ROLLER. 


Be Your Own Bass! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 











Price, $1.00. Unexcelled at Any Price. 
SPECIAL.—Sent for 20 cts. if you intend to build within 
® year. State le 
Contains Floor Plans, Sketches, Exterior and Interior Views. 
The New Idea in tn Arubbesovared Practice. We are incorpo- 
—_ capital areas divide U. 8. into 125 Districts and 
ire Associates in unassigned territory. 


==’ pam se Architects, Room S, 220 Rroadway,N.Y. 





P UzzZ Catch Problems. 1400 Conundrums and 
BOOK: Riddles. Great American Puzzle Book. 
Price, 10 cents each, 4 for 3ocents. Postpaid. 


HOME SUPPLY CO., D66, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
* Amontnaly 

TheBusiness World; maagusine for 

Vertiing. Sample copy, ide 3 ef mon Se 8 
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Business Pub. Co., = Methods tn New York. 
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How a Newsboy Became 
a Great Paper- “Maker, 


FRANKLIN FORBES 





HUGH CHISHOLM 


HEN the North and the South went to wai, a 
curly-headed, square-jawed young Scotch- 
Canadian was selling papers on the Grand Trunk 
railway trains running out of Toronto. He was a 
poor but determined lad, and the railroad men 
liked to pat him on the back and tell him that 
some day he would be a great man. 

‘*Yes, sir, I intend to be a great man,’’ he 
would answer, sturdily. 

News of the war across the border was eagerly 
sought. England’s attitude toward the Confed- 
erate States was in doubt. Canadians knew not 
when they might be drawn into the conflict, and 
everyone wanted the latest news. The young train 
newsboy prospered. Oftentimes,when the papers 
brought the news of great conflicts, —victories and 
disasters, —the lad held his wares at a premium. 
He watched his ‘‘market’’ with Scotch shrewd- 
ness. His daily profits he laid aside. At first 
| they were small, but he knew that, if he could 
make them a little larger each day, he might 
some day have a railway of his own. In the 
evening he went to a commercial school to learn 
the principles that, at a future time, he intended 
to apply to a great business. 

By frugality and self-sacrifice, he saved enough 
of his earnings to hire other boys to sell papers 
for him. He obtained from the railroad com- 
pany the exclusive right to sell newspapers on 
the division east of Toronto. This was his first 
‘‘combination.’’ His profits kept increasing, and 
he constantly pushed his business into new terri- 
tory. The war ended, but the appetite for the 
world’s news, ‘‘fresh from the press,’’ had been 
formed, and the young newsdealer, no longer a 
newsboy, kept enlarging his business. Steadily 
eastward to Montreal, and then into Maine, he 
acquired the Grand Trunk Railway news routes. 
Before he was twenty-five years old, he had news 
routes over four thousand miles of railway, and he 


_ had two hundred and fifty young men on his pay 
roll. 


Mental Nuts,can youcrack’em? Knots,100 | 


Where Would Paper Come From? 


He might have been content with that business, 
but he wanted always to reinvest his profits. Go- 
ing to Portland to manage his business, he became 
interested in publishing literature for sale on the 
trains. He had:taken his brothers into partner- 
ship with him, and he sold to them his interests 
in Canada, taking New England for his field. 
What money he had, he had made in the sale of 
newspapers. He saw that, in this rapidly devel- 
oping country, there would be great strides in the 
newspaper business, and that journals would be 
published that would use white paper as the fur- 
naces of a steamship consume coal. 

But where would all the paper come from ? The 
art of making paper from wood pulp was just then 
beginning to be practiced. The young newsman 
was convinced that paper made from timber in 
the forests would be the paper to feed the printing 
presses of the future. He would engage in the 
wood-pulp business. That was about twenty-five 
years ago. The name of Hugh Chisholm was be- 





coming known in Portland as that of a sturdy, 
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—— WALTHAM WATCH 
for $'.00 a Week—No References Asked. 


WEAR A WATCH 


WHILE MAKING PAYMENTS. 


Send us $3.00 by mail, postal or express order for initial 
payment, with your name and address full sad plainl 

written, and we will sell you a latest model Gold stiffe: 
case watch,guaran by us and the makers a 20 years. 

Two aye only, chased or plain, ladies’ or gentlemen’s 
size—Waltham or Elgin nickel jeweled movement. 
e send you a watch to wear while making payments, 
Twelve payments of $1. - per week made thereafter 
will pay for watch in full. 

Siate, in ordering, whether you desire open face or hunt- 
ing case watch. 

We issue no catalogues and employ no agents. 

We handle one proposition at a time and this is our leader. 


PATTEN-MANGOLD 
COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) Dept. G, 
2 and 4 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


What is the Time ? 


Howembarassing it is when 
that every-day question is 
put to you to have to say 


«| Have NoWatch”’ 
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$1 A WEEK 
Speaking < and Writing 


English correctly can learned at home, either by means of our 
text-books, or throngh the aid of our instruction by correspo: 








in Composition, Grammar and Literature. Courses arranged to guit 
the individual needs of each student. Write for catalog a and circulars. 
The Academic Pub. Co., %h rloor, Steinway Hall, Chicago, IL 
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self-reliant, courageous, and thrifty young man. 
He had no difficulty in interesting others to invest 
capital in the wood-pulp business, and he handled 
it just as energetically as he had the sale of news- 
papers in Toronto. 

Going every summer into the Maine woods to 
spend his vacation, he saw there the marvelous 
possibilities in the utilization of the power of the 
mountain streams. One summer, his love of the 


- woods took him to Rumford Falls, on the upper 


reaches of the Androscoggin River. 

‘Here,’ he said to a companion, ‘‘there is 
enough power going to waste to run a great man- 
ufacturing city, with miles of virgin forest lands to 
supply pulp mills; but what good is it away up 
here, far from any railway?”’ 

‘Why don’t you build a railway down to the 
sea?’’ laughingly asked his companion. 

««Oh, I am going to do so some day,’’ replied 
the young pulp-maker, ‘‘and I'll ship my pulp 
and paper to Portland over my own road.”’ 

Mr. Chisholm needed no engineer's advice to 
convince him that capital invested in developing 
Rumford Falls would yield rich returns. Already 
he had established, lower down the river, the Um- 
bagog pulp mill at Livermore Falls, and the Otis 
mill at Otis Falls. He began buying forest land 
along the shores of the Androscoggin, for a mile 
on either side of Rumford Falls. It was a wilder- 
ness, then, two or three log cabins in a clearing 
being the only signs of civilization. But the pulp- 
maker was looking far into the future. Mean- 
while, the valuable process of making sulphite 
pulp and mixing it with ground wood pulp, thus 
producing a perfect stock for news paper, without 
the use of rags, had become known, the first sul- 
phite pulp having been made in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Young Chisholm kept abreast of 
all discoveries and inventions in his field,and ina 
short time he was making sulphite pulp. 


The Revolution of a Few Huts 


Steadily he acquired the valuable timber lands 
bordering on the Androscoggin River and the 
water rights at Rumford Falls. But he had to have 
transportation to the sea. There was a moribund 
little railway there which he bought. Then he or- 
ganized a power company and began building 
dams and digging canals that he might control the 
great energy going to waste hour after hour. 
Building pulp mills, sulphite mills and paper mills 
followed,and he advised Portland capitalists to lo- 
cate industries at Rumford Falls. In 1800,when 
the power company began operations, Rumford 
Falls consisted of a clearing, four log cabins, and 
prospects. Two years later, when Chisholm’s first 
railway train came from Portland, the Falls had 
more than three thousand industrious inhabitants, 
and Portland people began to marvel at the young 
newsman who was making an industrial town in 
the wilderness and supplying paper to the greedy 
printing presses in Park Row, New York City. 

Hugh Chisholm became a man of more than or- 
dinary importance in Maine. Portland capital 
was at his command. In Boston and New York, 
the Maine paper-maker was recognized as an un- 
usually capable man,—one able to grasp a situa- 
tion, see into the future,«organize and direct, and 
lead men. With infinite capacity for general ex- 
ecutive work, he combined a mastery of details. 
He was ready to determine, at a moment's notice, 
the proper location for a new pulp mill, the price 
of paper in New York, or the weight of new roll- 
ing stock on his railway. He possessed, in a re- 
markable degree, the power of .concentration. 

Meanwhile, the newspapers of the metropolis 
were rapidly increasing in circulation, and editions 
of many pages (sometimes more than one hundred, ) 
were the rule. The consumption of white paper 
was enormous. Mr. Chisholm saw that white 
paper was just as good an article of com- 
merce as pig iron, or wheat, or coffee. He con- 
trolled the Maine output of news paper, but there 
were rival mills in other parts of New England 
and in the Adirondacks. If he would command 
the market for his product, he must control these 
rival mills. He devised a plan of consolidation, 
and four years ago the Chisholm pr’ perties and a 
score of other mills in New England, New York, 
and Canada were united. 

So the boy of two score years ago, who sold news- 
papers in Toronto, is the man who has brought 
into existence a company making paper for nearly 
all the newspapers of America. One New York 
newspaper buys six thousand dollars’ worth of 
white paper aday. The output of the mills is more 
than one thousand, five hundred tons a day, and 
is increasing rapidly. 
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Buy Biscuit, Crackers 
and Wafers in 
In-er-seal Packages. 


They’re put up 
that way 
for their good— 
for your good. 


Always fresh, clean, crisp. 


Try a package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 
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Zu Zu 
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5 cents. ae 
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WILLIAMS °sox> 


Sure Cure for Chapped Hands 


The curative properties contained in the rich, cream-like lather of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, make it an almost certain cure for chapped 
hands, as well as an ideal Toilet Soap. Its acts like a soothing, healing balm 
every time you use it. Thousands of the worst cases of ‘‘chapped hands” 
have been permanently cured by the systematic use of WILLIAMs’ Soap, and 
in thousands of homes no other soap is used for Toilet purposes. 


Triai tablet for 2c. stamp. A pound package (6 Round Tablets) by mail, 40c. 





Williams’ Soaps sold mechs but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Yeenving. Stick, cael Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap, 1 i6e. 
ee Yankee having F -aal (Rd. or Sq.), Luxury Shaving ‘ablet, 25c. 
lliams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 round naaiee, tlb.40c. Exquisite also or toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
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What Shall | Give | A | For Christmas ? 


THEM 
AN EDISON SOD GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN $4.90 


and a pint of Mr. Edison’s Tablet ink for 






































SPECI AL HOLID AY OFFER : A $2.00 Fountain Pen and 50 cents worth of Mr. Edison’s Wizard Ink 
e Tablets sent to any address postpaid for $1.00. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. The Ink Tablets, dissolved in water, produce a superior writing fluid. The best proof of 


its merit is the fact that it is being extensively used by the United States Government and the principal 
Banks and Boards of Education throughout the country. Address 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Jr. CHEMICAL CO., Dept. E, 14 Stone St., New York. 


$1,2° OO PER SECTION #1 spraras MEY SECTIONAL 
cecil: BOOKCASE 
the only kind having absolutely ** Non-binding,Self-disappearing doors.” (Patented). ‘| 
ON APPROVAL.—There is never any risk in buying genuine “* Macey” goods—we ship every 
article ‘On Approval ”’ Lay t to return at our e& se if not found at our eeaey rice Se" L~4 
cen n is obtainable anyw! at retail. We prepay freigzht “= poin 
onal of f the mae 2 ‘and North Fy Tennessee and North Carolina. (Freight equalized to vote 
beyond.) Ask i atalogue No. **AA-1.” 


COLD M EDALS--HICH EST AWARDS. 


For superiority of pee construction, workmanship, finish and pertost opera- 

tion of Pe Nonbinds at Ay doors,” the “ Macey” Sectional Rookease received 

the Gold Medal,—the highest award at both the Pan-A ean and Charleston Expositions. 
CAUTION.—Do not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of imitators. No other 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is Gheotutety non-binding and automatic— 
the basic pom wpe A quems these features are owned 4 this company excaairs and no 
other b tl me valuable features. In the law suit concerning which a com- 
petitor has maliciously advertised = “Warning to the Public” the United States Circuit Court 

rendered a s in our favor. 


THE FRED ct GO., Ltd.. = GRAND RAPIDS, epee 


ranches: New York, 298-29% B yt Boston, 178 Federal St. Makers of 
Prundelphin WN. E cor. eh a Market its.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. | Office and 5 a urniture. 
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A Purified Body 


When no change of temperature or weather 
can influence our physical condition, and 
our bodies are proof against 
contagion, then we are 
in Health. AA little con- 
sideration of the resources 
of the Turkish Bath will 
convince any reasonable 
mind of its wonderful pow- 
er to secure that most de- 
sirable of all physical at- 
tainments — A rified 


| Body, which insures free- 


dom from all disease, a 
clear, buoyant brain, beau- 
tiful complexion, and per- 
fect vitality. This condition 


MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


With a RACINE FOLDING _BATH CABINET you can 
enjoy the luxury of Turkish, Vapor and Medicated baths 
in the privacy of your own home even better than in 
Turkish bath rooms. The advantages are many, the 
pleasure is great. THE OOST 18 BUT 
PER BATH, The patented features which make the 
Racine’ perfection are owned and controlled by us. 
Without them no cabinet can be satisfactory. We guar- 
antee perfect satisfaction both in cabinet and price. 
We ship on approval freight or express prepaid. Return- 
able at our expense if you wish. Write a postal for our 
handsome illustrated booklet. New prices. Sen e 
it tells why these baths form the most important factor 
in the personal hygiene, and why the e Cabinet 
should be your choice. 


Racine Bath Cabinet Co., 430 Main Street, Racine, Wis, 
New York Exhibit, 48 Warren Street. 





“KEYS TO SUCCESS’’ 


Mr. Edward Bok, Editor of 
Ladies’ Home Journal, tells 
young men how, without help 
or influence, they can rise to 
the height of Success. 


The present century abounds 
with examples of young men 
} who, alone and unaided, have 
risen to the very highest pin- 
nacle of Success in their chosen 
callings. 

The spent captains of in- 
dustry of to-day, were the r 
boys of thirty years ago. They 
made their opportunities ; they depended solely upon their 
own personal efforts. It was not a wealthy parent, nor an 
influential friend who started these men on the road to 
fortune. 

What, then, is that irresistible force which enabled them 
to overcome all obstacles? 

Every ambitious young man is searching for this 
secret. He believes that or sobriety, perseverance, 
and determination are essentials in the foundations on 
which to build a successful career, and yet he realizes that 
he must possess something more than these prerequisites, 
if he would achieve conspicuous success. 

Chose who study the lives of successful men will tell you 
that they all possess a certain force of character—the 
sower to mould and direct the opinions of others. John 
DB Rockefeller has often said, that he attributes his suc- 
cess largely to his ability to influence and control the 
minds of men. How to acquire that power is told by Mr. 
Edward Bok, in his lecture ** Keys to Success,” the most 
inspiring address to young men ever heard from an 
American platform. Mr. Bok does not preach theory; 
he gives good sound practical advice. He tells young men 
just how they can develop those qualities which contribute 
to success, and win both money and power. Every word 
is suggestive and inspiring. 

The publishers of this lecture, are desirous that every 
reader of Success should possess a copy of ‘Keys to 
Success,” and they will send, complimentary, a come 

lete copy of this Address to every reader who will write 
or it mentioning “Success.” ‘Keys to Success” is one of 
the many inspiring speeches contained in ‘‘ Modern Elo= 

wence,’’ a library of Famous After-Dinner Speeches. 
Addresses and Lectures, in ten volumes, edited by the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed. The Publishers believe that these com- 
plimentary copies of Mr. Bok’s *“‘ Keys to Success” will 
rove effective advertising for the sale of Ex-Speaker 
eed’s splendid Eclectic Library, hence this offer. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers 
1102 Commonwealth Building, - Philadelphia 
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NCINEERING 


in all branches—Mechanical, Electrical, 
Railroad, etc., MAIL 
by a corps of graduates from the leading uni- 
versities of the country. Degrees conferred by 
the authority of Congress. 9th year. Spare- 
time study alone required to graduate in one 
of the leading qerteesions. Tuition payable 

rite for illustrated booklet. 


Corresp 
18-47 24 Nat’! Bank Bldg, W ashington, D.C 


Pistupy/ 
Sajak 
i = 

Bam. C 
— in instalments. 













yooa the HAN 
commission POCKET FE. 
paid From 875 bal KAI 
to $300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 





G ENTS WANTED in every county in the state to sell 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Absolately New MANHATTAN at much less than manufac: 


turer’s prices. Second-hand, all makes. 


v. 8. WEBSTER CoO., 335 Congress St., Boston, 


Send for Catalogue 
Mass. 





Send us your address and we will 


$ a Day Sure show you how to make $3 a day 
. absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you 


work in the locality where you live. Send us your 
and we will — the busi full b 
tee a clear pro 


Write at once. 





a) 


free; you 
dress 
yet we guaran- 

t of $8 for every day’s work, absolutely su 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 780, Detroit, Mich 


re. 





‘This for That” 


x 
grits thousands of woo ads. 6mo. 10c. 
HAT,” 223 STAR BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Trade anything you have 
for anything you want. Get 
our gigantic paper that 
“THIS FOR 


| 








SUCCESS 


THE SUCCESS CLUB FORUM 


Question for Debate 


Resolved: That the youth of to-day does 
not have as many opportunities for winning 
success as the youth of twenty years ago 


DverN6 the past two years, Success Club mem- 

bers have been learning to think and to express 
their thoughts, and the programmes discussed 
have made them acquainted with many subjects. 
The next step is to give our members an oppor- 
tunity for a more public expression of their 
thoughts. It has been decided, therefore, to open 
the columns of the Success Club Department as a 
forum for a discussion of questions relating par- 
ticularly to success-winning. As the League now 
has some ten thousand members, and as it is our 
purpose also to invite all readers of SUCCESS to 
participate in our Success Club discussions, a prize 
contest has been decided on as the fairest method 
of choosing the best article to appear. 
question for discussion is given above, and, as 
stated, every reader of SuccEss who is interested 
in the matter is invited to take part. 

As thousands of articles are likely to be submit- 
ted each month, the following rules are necessary 
to facilitate the handling of manuscmpts and also 
to teach the co:testants the value of condensation 
and orderliness :— 


Rules for Contestants 


1.—The name and address of the writer,and the number 
of words in the article should be written plainly at the top 
of the first sheet of the manuscript. 

2.—No articles of more than five hundred words will be 
considered. 

3.—Manuscripts must be written on only one side of the 
paper. If possible,the size of the paper should be five by 
eight inches. 

4.—-No manuscripts will be returned unless a stamped, 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5.—All articles intended for this competition should be 
addressed to the Success Club Bureau, Washington 
Square, New York City. 

6.—Articles intended for the November contest must 
reach this office on or before November 25. The an- 
nouncement of the prize-winners will be made in SUCCESS 
for January, 1903. 


Prizes to be Awarded 


1.—A complete set of the Success Library, bound in 
half-morocco, will be given for the article judged to be the 
best. 

2.—A copy of any one of Dr. O. S. Marden’s books that 
the winner may choose will be given for the best article 
contributed from each state. 


Progress Prizes 


N order to encourage each Success Club to put 
forth its best efforts, Dr. Marden offers six sets 
of the half-morocco edition of the Success Library 
as prizes to the clubs making the best progress 
during the coming season, one prize being awarded 
to each class of clubs. Thus the church clubs 
will compete only against church clubs, and so on, 
the Success Club work being divided into the fol- 
lowing special fields: church, Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, school, commercial, home, and 
amateur journalism. 

The executive board of the League, which is 
composed of its officers, will be the judges in this 
contest. The regular reports of branch clubs to 
our Bureau will give the data on which their judg- 
ment will be rendered. The contest will close 
April 20, 1903, and prizes will be awarded as soon 
after that date as possible. General helpfulness 
to the community and to members, and the prog- 
ress made in membership, programmes, and work, 
will be the standard for judging in the contest. 


a a 


A Thousand Clubs by New Year’s Day 


Tus is the slogan of everyone interested in the 

League, whether a member or not. Hundreds 
of SuccEss readers who never expect to belong to 
a Success Club are enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties of this movement. They are willing to lend 
encouragement to it and from them we have re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions. We appeal 
especially to these readers to assist us in our effort 
to bring the number of branches in our League up 
to the thousand-mark. We are now well past the 
five-hundred notch, and reports of new clubs are 
being received in encouraging numbers. 

We are anxious to break all records of progress 
during the next few months. We have never be- 
fore had so many splendid plans for club work, 
nor have we ever had such excellent facilities for 
looking after the interests of each club. 

If you can give only a few moments of your 
time to aiding the Success Club cause, here is what 
you can do. You surely have several friends or 


The first | 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


Ihe Art Interchange. 

It is the OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGREs. 
SIVE ART AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. iediopenpetic to Art Workers and an 
invaluable fie in ALL BRANCHES OF HOME 
DECORATION—Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
China Painting, Illustrating, Wood Carving, Home Decor- 
ation, Embroidery, Industrial Art, etc. OME 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. Each number lavishly 
and beautifully illustrated, and accompanied by lar, 
full-size design supplements and exquisite fac-similes of 
oil and water-color paintings. @&c. per copy, at all 
dealers’, YEARLY, $4. 
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f Roses—Water Color. By Paul de Longpré. Size 8}¢ x 35 inches. 
Price 50 


cents if sold singly. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS. 

_For $2 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 
six months beginning January, 1903, and will get in addi- 
tion, Free, the six months’ numbers from July to De- 
cember, 1902, accompanied by all the beautiful color and 
other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer now, 
you get twelve months for $2 (July, 1902, to June, 1903). 

For $4 we will enter you for the entire year of 1903, 
and send you, Free, the 12 months complete for 1902, thus 
giving you two years for $4 (1902 and 1903), with all color 
and other supplements. 

REMIT NOW, or you will be too late. 32- 

A SINGLE copy of THE ART INTERCHANGE, with the beautiful colored 
shown in this advertisement, will be sent to any address for only 26c. if SUCC is 
mentioned. We want everybody to see THE ART INTERCHANGE, and for this 
reason make such an attractive offer. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 9 W. 18th St., New York, 


Illustrated Catalogue free, 
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G25 3 Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 


Coughs, 
Grip, 


AN INHALATION FOR 


Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

_An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
_ VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Tlontreal, Canada. 



























like gas and gives a subdued 
glow when you want it. Turns up 
when you need a bright light. Cuts 


down the current cost. 


One HYLO lasts as long as three common 
electric bulbs and costs only 55 cents. The elec- 
tricity saved in one month will pay for the HYLO, 
You can’t afford to use common lamps ‘even if su 
= “free’’) where a turn-down lamp is possible. 

ou waste money and miss comfort unless you have 
at least one HYLO in every room. 

Every first-class electrician has our Jampsin stock. If your 
electrician tries to sell you a substitute for the HY quit him 
and order from factory direct. Price 55c. per lamp in half dozen 
lots, f.0.b. Detroit. Single lamps by mail, 65 cents. We re 
your money if lamps are not entirely satisfactory. Write and 

a out abont all our electrical goods. Circular free. 
THE PHELPS CO., 47 State St.. Detroit. U. 8. A. 
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— acquaintances who would probably ‘be interested ; 
in our League if they knew about it. Perhaps f 
some of these already belong to a social, literary, | ‘ 
debating, or other self-help society. So much the | ak me, " 
better if they do, as there are very few such socie- r- Ye a 
ties that will not gladly affiliate with our League Complete from HEAD to TOE in latest style. a 


when they find that they may do so without chang- Vf nyt 
FREE SAMPLES and Measurement Blanks. (//Agml 


ing their plans, and yet receive all of the privileges iy 

that can be had only in a large organization. So, Ke ‘ i 
if you will send a list of the names and addresses To introduce direct to the wearer our custom tailoring we will _ 

of those whom you think could be interested in make the first twenty thousand suits absolutely to measures sent us 
our League, we will write a personal letter to each for only $10 and give the following complete outfit FREE. Actually 
one, saying that we do so at your suggestion, and $28 value for only $10 and nothing to pay till after you receive the 
give full particulars about the League of Success re ech ation Caen ee Gna’ yon ies bee 4 Leary name 
; ith i izi , ree Sa so 
a hd gana mor eagenitng | Cloth, 5-foot tape line aud measurement blanks for size’ of Suit, 
Peehil 8 pes ee P Hat, Shirt and Shoes, 

; a , pe ce a . “baane- > ° pana . ge A genuine Cheviot Suit made to measure, in latest English Sack Style 
will do this because of the good that may come o well made and durably trimmed, such a suit as some tailors charge $20.00 
your efforts, yet, to add interest o the matter, we A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat.......................... 2.50 
will give ten autograph copies f a special, mo- ea : 


rocco-bound edition of ‘‘Pushii to the Front’’ 
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. 1.25 i 

to the ten persons who will send s lists of names | A neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktie or Bow............ othe .60 i 
from which clubs can be organiz... We will keep a he of a = psa epaaneaeae sees = 
a careful record of each list, and will award the apanese anakero' sees eccecsccce seceseeecces cece . i 
ten prizes in the order of organization. Let it be A ~— —— Sie ae ee ert " 
understood that these prizes are not for those who DON’T DELAY Aft a2 ‘ pir var honrs oA mr=st i 
organize the clubs; there are numerous other rices for these en ips will be $20 and No en ania j 
prizes for them. These prizes are for those who P . i 
ee GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO., 
6 Qecee Cth Camp Dept. 76, 111 Adams Sireet, Chicago, fll. ! 


Reference: First National Bank, Chicago. Capital $12,000,000. 











wecumutte Fine Oak Heater *9-2° : 


heaviest, highest, 


handsomest. and tag | OUR “FAULTLESS” OAK, THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


best burning Oak stands 53 inches high, burns wood, hard or soft coal, cobs, coke. 
Heater in the WEIGHS 210 LBS. chips, or any combustible material, consumes little fuel and throws ou 
world f “4 A y much heat. Beautifully ornamented, finely nickel plated. 
money an o : 
heat perfect Zao - -| DON'T BE MISLED 2nd bny a heater 
more cubic _ ~~. = \ from anyone be- 
tof y Sy Vane fore first finding out the weight and 
height. Pictures of Oak Heaters 
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wit look very mucb alike but the weight 
less and height indicate the true value. This is important, for weight denotes the quality of a 
fuel than stove and height adds to its attractiveness, therefore it is to your interest to get the i 
any other heaviest and highest heater for your money that you can. i 
oak heat- of Heaters as enumerated above, al! made and finished like the i 
igh, er made, WE SELL FIVE SIZES illustration, with fire-resisting castings of special mixed pig f 
andif not iron, solid one-piece air-tight sunk bottom ash pit, large ash pan, ash-pit door, air-tight j 
found so screw draft, heavy corrugated cast iron fire-pot, large handsome fire-pot ring | 
, it can be cemented and bolted to top and fire-pot stretched over cast flanges making the drum air tight, 
returned mounted with 28 guage smooth steel and heavy never-wear-out ine fitted with 1 
is, atourex nickeled swing-top ring, nickel door latch, hinge pins and knobs, three nicke ied foot rails, i 
pense nickeled register in ash-pit door, nickeled name plate and handsome spun brass urn. Impor- i 
and we tant features are cooking lids under owing top, check damper in pipe collar and feed door, i 
$, ¥ i ae e- and shake and draw center grate for coal and wood. | 
ndyour “ ” 1) 
we recommend for all around use, ee 
money OUR FAULTLESS HEATER AT $9.30 experience has taught us that it is eal q 
size Sora hens stove. It weighs 210 pounds, is 58 inches high, has a 16-inch fire Bot, commeies ,) 
224 x 22} Inches floor space, and takes ¢-lnch ipe, PRICES ARE THE 
er. —— + tory FINELY BLACKED AND LISHED ON BOARD CARS 
? Ws Eo. 
. BEE SEND US $1 00 deposit, state heater wanted, and we will send it C. 0. D. by 
‘la, ————————— freight subject to examination, you to pay the agent the balance 
test due and freight charges, after you have examined it and convinced yourself that it is the 
908 heaviest, highest, handsomest and best Oak Heater you ever saw or heard of for anywhere 
ver. Model near our price. If uneatisfatory refuse to accept it and we will instantly refund your $1.00. 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR VES of all kinds and in our Free Stove 
Catalog we describe and illustrate complete lines of Heating Stoves from $2.00 up, 
g and Cook Stoves from $8.38 up, Ranges from $16.20 up, and Base Burners from $11.50 up. 
nded. Send for the Heater or Catalog to-day. Freight on Stoves for each 500 
- con- nts miles is from 80c. to 45c. per 100 lbs. 
-Teso- . 
Write Today for JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 
which Our Free © 
Stove Catalog. 150-163 and 285-289 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
York. | 








Breaking camp after a happy summer 


NE of the liveliest Success Clubs, that of the 
Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto, Can- 

ada, carried success principles and club fellowship 
into a vacation outing this year. It established a 
Success Camp at Rosebank, on Lake Ontario, 
which proved the jolliest kind of a success. For 
two weeks, the members were free to come and go 
as they pleased. They paid seventy-five cents a 
day,or three dollars and fifty cents a week, for ac- 
commodations that included everything except 
bedding and personal toilet articles. An average 
of twenty guests made a number sufficient to en- 
joy the pleasure of boating, fishing, and bathing. 


VVATCIN ClHAURES 


are sold everywhere 
Pe cNsint GTHe SWIVEL BOMEEIKE 15, Cae 
R.ESimmons Co. 
- Attleboro Mass. 


| DON’T WAIT 
For Your Opportunity. Make It! 


Ts is the motto of our League. We have emphasized the 
2 “don’t wait” part of it because that is very important 
Just now. It is your opportunity to either organize a new 
club, or by your influence, to induce any literary, self- 
ulture, or debating club to which you may belong to affiliate 
With our organization. The way to “make” this opportu- 
nity is to write at once to our Bureau, stating whether you 
want to organize a new club or affiliate an old one, and we 
will send you by return mail full particulars, describing in | 
detail the purpose and plans of our League. If you are not | 
convinced of the advantages of belonging to the League, 
write anyhow, for we believe that the booklets we send you 


will be convincing. If you want us to include the Success The Rich Co-operate—Why not the Poor? 

















PARKER'S {AIR BRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Falling. | 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 








OOK-KEEPING 
Compl 


mplete business course, single end 
double entry Book-Keeping, Business 
Practice, Business Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Law, Letter Writing, Penmanship, etc. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Graduates receive degrees SEE en tee 














M. Acct. and are ass to 
Fees cash or i Write for 

NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUT! (inc.). 
8-45 Second Nat’l Bank Bidg, Washingion, ).C 


























1 
our : . ; 
nit him sx cents ta stamps whem weiting, Address the Succece Ciao | | set:ztutir Bake ao Spi tare on ted uname ae att pe EDDING INVITATIONS 
e, return Bureau, University Building, Washington Square, New Plantation Development Cann ae Mexico Central America, fourteen books on a Announssments Printed ant Rageevel. . Latest t Styles. 
ates Agricul tral De 1p sant, andl totter ane na ee Samples and Valuable Booklet ‘Wedding Etiquette” FREE. 
J. S. A.) ——— PARK AGENCY, P. 0. Box 2791, Boston, Mass. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 534 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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ALL-WOOL SUIT 
$500 

Man’s Suit = aoe 


en by America’s bay 3 woolen mill fro 


Nove 


SUCCESS 


When Roosevelt Was a Boy 


Rene Bache 


NOVEMBER, [902 













icked wool yarn, d by the he latest 11 
fading process, aie for its perfect 
weave and beautiful finish. Expert suit 


tallors will make the snit in latest sack 
atyle to fit perfect, line it with fine Farmer’s 
aatin or serge and sew it with pure silk 
and linen thread. poner aa 
style and quality are guaranteed. 


SAMPLES FREE! 


Write us, mentioning this pa- 
per, and we will send free a sample 
of the fine black eassimere, and our 
booklet containing almost 10€-cloth 
samples of men’s ready-to-wear 
and made-to-order suits, trous- 
ers, overcoats and ulsters, mac- 
kintoshes, cravenettes and men’s 
winter underwear at price rang- 
ing for suite from $4.50 to 825. 
trousers from $1.30 to $7.00, 
evereonts and ulsters from $4, < 
te $22.00, mackintoshes 
eravenettes from $1. 5 to eee, and 
men’s winter underwear from 40c.to $2.50. 

Don’t wait but write Rode. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 


150 to 166 & 285 to 289 W. Madison st., Chicago, © 


OVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS “Es 


~~ ah. es mg 














We Ship C.0.0. 
Subject to Examination 








Photographs copyrighted by Rene Bache 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FATHER THE PRESIDENT’S MOTHER THEODORE ROOSEVELT, AGED 17 YEARS 





capital. | 
Westart you furnishing com —- 


Noxopy thought of calling Theodore Roosevelt 
— and exp! sy 


‘««Teddy,’’ when he was a boy. He was al- 
ways known as ‘‘Tedie,’’—pronouncedas if written 
‘«Teedie.’’ But several years before he went to 
Harvard, when he was about fifteen years old, his 
mother thought tl... it was high time that the baby 
name was replaced by something more dignified, 
and so it was decided, in family council, that he 
should be addressed as Theodore. 

Unfortunately, family decisions of this kind are 
not always respected at school or college,and, when 


elder, in December, 1853, married Martha Bulloch, 
a southern lady of distinguished family. They 
had four children,—two sons and two daughters, 

Miss Bulloch was the daughter of Major James 
Stephens Bulloch, who was a grandson of Archi- 
bald Bulloch, the first governor of Georgia, and 
commander-in-chief of the forces of that colony 
in 1776. Her people had a dignified Colonial 
history on both sides of the family, in fact, and 
her home at Roswell, Cobb County, Georgia, was 
one of the stateliest mansions in that part of the 


heri 
Sepply Oatalogue an jal offer fully vee everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CC CO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept. 232, Chicago 


HORTHAND 


and Typewriting add greatl to the vaine 
of youna' aes and ge in business. «> 
the greatest use 


menses. Both branches successfully 

















*‘PUSHING TO THE FRONT,’’ 
By Orison Swett Marden. 


This book is already famous the world over. It has 
been translated into foreign tongues, and has had a won- 
derful influence on many lives. It tells the romance of 
achievement, and by anecdotes and concrete examples 
shows how many of the successful men and women have 
gained power and influence. The following list of chap- 
ters gives a hint of the aspiration the book contains: 

The Priee of Suecess—Aspiration—An Iron Will—What Career 1— 
Be Brief—Character Is Power—Tact or Common Sense—The 
Vietery In Defeat—Roys With Ne Chance—The Army of the 
Reserve—Coneentrated Energy—Greater Than Wealth—Round 
Boys in Square Holes—Self-Nespect and Self-Confidence—Possi- 
bilities in Spare Moments—The }'an and the Opportunity—A Long 
Life, and How To Reach It—The .riumphs of Enthusiasm—Cheer- 
fulness and Longevity—The Reward of Persistence—Life is What 
We Make It—Nerve: Grit, Grip, Pluek—E o 

A Fortune in Good Manners— On Time,” or The Triumph of 
Prom ptness. 








young Roosevelt became a freshman 





young Roosevelt was taken abroad 
by his parents, and he made another 
trip with them to Europe not long 
afterwards, greatly enjoying a voyage 
up the Nile. At seventeen he en- 
tered Harvard, and promptly grew 
a pair of side-whiskers, of which it 
may reasonably be supposed that he 
was very proud. The sicde-whiskers 
resembled those of Pendennis, as 
pictured by Thackeray. It goes with- 
out saying that he soon became ex- 
tremely popular at college, where he acquitted 








Anna Roosevelt when a baby, with 
her aunt, Mrs. Cowles 








Corinne R It the President’s 
sister, when a young lady 





UT 
ieeainen: TAUGHT 1 a... | at Harvard, he was promptly dubbed os 
Ges and epward, cash of instalments. ‘*Teddy’’ by his classmates. The declar 
rite for illustrated book, sent free on ‘ Theo 
request. nickname stuck; he has been ‘‘ Ted- Debat 
NATL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine. ) rv : tages ee 
18-46 Second Nat. Bank Ridg, Washington, D. dy’’ ever since to his intimates, Gualy: 
and to-day he is more generally a 
Giive Vour Friend a Book known under that title by seventy- Club | 
six millions of people than by any 
T hat will influence his life. Not So ONT Foe | other. There is every reason to be- Reom 
»00k to quickly laid aside, but a book that wil : ; j j ae 
from cover to cover and then re-read, again and rhs lieve that he enjoys the little infor- 
one that will hold interest likea thrilling romance—a book mality, justly regarding it as a tribute 
that will be more than a pleasant companion to while to his popularit 
away a few passing hours; a book that will be a life long pop ae 
friend. Such a book is: When he was nine years of age, 


country,—a noble residence built in the familiar 
southern style, with a great portico and pillars in 
front. To this house came the elder Theodore 
Roosevelt a-courting, and from it he bore away 
the fair Martha, then only eighteen years of age. 
Though she was forty-nine years old when she A 





himself fairly well in his studies. Old classmates 
recall the fact that he had a passion for animals 
and that he collected many queer natural history 
specimens, which he kept in his room. 

Mr. Roosevelt's father was a well-to-do, substan- 


We have prepared A SPECIAL PRESENTATION 
EDITION, bound in limp morocco, round corners and red 
under gold edges. The type is the same as used in the 
larger books, but this edition is printed on paper, strong 
and durable, yet so thin that the entire 416 's make a 
volume only one-half inch in thickness. ‘This is a limited 
edition and each book is inscribed with the author’s auto- 






































order that he might get his breath. 





graph. It is furnished in the following two styles of bind- tial citizen of New York, and belonged to one of died, she preserved the youthfulness of her ap- insti 
vitin tan pore aarp ey Cape o we9, can See the oldest families of the metropolis. He was in pearance to the last. plac 
Hep ne pos titi business with his brothers as a merchant. Later The four children born of this marriage were, quie 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, they became bankers. Theodore Roosevelt the in order of birth, Anna, Theodore, Elliott, and met: 
a Corinne. Anna is the wife of Com- b 
: us 
University Building, Washington Square, New York. mander W. S. Cowles, of the United an 
States Navy. Elliott, who died a that 
tew years ago, while yet a young able 
If You Belong to Any man, looked a good deal like Theo- | dem 
° ° dore, but was darker and less robust. Lak 
Kin d of a Ss ociet y Corinne is Mrs. Douglas Robinson, a 
Literary, Social, Debating, Fraternal or Self- Jr., and lives in New York City. ae 
Culture YOU NEED THE SUCCESS GLUE The Roosevelt family has always ss 
TEL OOK. It contains chapters on at to i- 
Debate and How to Do It; How to Build Literary clung closely together. The pees at L 
Programmes, with model programmes and fifty dent is extremely fond of his sisters, Nev 
suggestive subjects; Gymnastics in Club Work; and his devotion to his children is who 
How to Procueanan Take Care of a Small Library exceptional. The 
—an article on library management, supplemented . it i isi 
by a suggestive list of several hunted vebanea; On the whole, it is rather ope loca 
How to Write Good English—a brief and practical that Theodore Roosevelt ever lived to wav 
treatise on the construction of essays and debates; grow up and become the President of T 
Helps for the Entertainment Committee—contain- the United States. He was an exceed- and 
ing suggestions for a number of new entertain- ° : ‘T ° h ven 
ments and socials; also a number of other articles ingly delicate child, suffering suc life 
helpful to self-improvement societies. tortures with asthma, that on many Oro 
~ ‘ to 
Send delta ti: dua dities ie ” occasions his father was ouliged . cour 
a - oe ee harness his four-in-hand in the mid- kno 
TRE SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, dle of the night, take the boy from | Bur 
Reem 805, University Buildiag, New York City. his bed, and drive forty miles, im ak 
ELLIOTT AND CORINNE ROOSEVELT . 
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SUCCESS 697 


to offer a Piano or an 
- at alow price, It’s another thing to geta 
FIRST-CLASS HICH CRADE 


PIANO or ORCAN 


ata low price. We havea propgsition a make you. Will you let us 

makeit? It cannot be explained here. it outdoes any offer we have 

ever made. Drop us a postal caet or letter, and -_ us tnd send you 

our catalogue fer 1903 with our pecial Propo: New 
mers. State whether I'iano . Pores is or 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL TO ALL. 


We ask no adv7nce pavmentand sell on terms to suit any purchaser. No Squats, 


No Stores. Ko Middlemen, Oniy one wa frou our factury right santo 
your own Lome at lower : than Wholesale Prices. H 4 











A FINE DIAMOND FOUNTAIN PEN FREE FOR GOOD WILL 


alt we wong tot the Boamtele Fenty our will, and if we eee eh ha hey ive you the Fountain Pen free asa 
YOU SEND NO MONEY, YOU SELL NOTHING proccat™tiisis our new offer, tho wost lboral over made and hah 






Pen is exact size o' 


t says. 
Stricety ane. 
made with 






eed to write as easy and pe Posstets Pen at any 





-plete with tine ry heavy, gold- — pen and i patent ink filler “ fill barrel without soili 
iis 





e and we willsend you ap J 
how w 008 get the pen tree. Write to-day. Don't overiosl this wonderful offer. 





aia MM. SMYTH COMPANY soto aesscns soccer gigabit: iit: 





LEARN TO TALK WELL 


You may be a good thinker, but if you 
cannot put your thoughts into clear, 
forceful language, you are seriously 
handicapped in the race for success. 


UR HOME STUDY COURSE IN DEBATING will 

teach you this art. It consists of a series of ied 
lessons in which brief-making. argumentation, refutation, 
declamation and parliamentary law are thoroughly taught. 
The only text-book needed in the course is the ub 
Debater, a cloth-bound hand-book covering the subject con- 
cisely and thoroughly. The lessons are given in Successward, 
the qpecial organ 0} the — of Success Clubs. A yearly 
seectption to Successward and a copy of The Success 
Club Debater sent for 60 cents. 


THE SUCCESS CLUB 


Reom 805, University Building - - New York City 








Pay After You Are Satisfied. 


The above offer shows what confidence 
we have in our NEW METHOD of treat- 
ing Chronic Ailments in your own home. 
No matter how you feel or what the ail- 
ment is, send at once for our FREE 


question blank and book. You are the 
judge who is to decide whether you are 
satisfied. We ask nothing for our services 
in case we fail to produce desired results. 


Address O10 HEALTH INSTITUTE, 


9 Ashley Block, = = Toledo, Ohio. 








A UNIQUE GARDEN SPOT. 





After the turmoil of the long summer one 
instinctively casts about for a winter’s abode. A 
place remote from the whirl of the city where 
quietness reigns and where the advantages of the 
metropolis may be had is invariably chosen. The 
busy man of course wishes to be within hailing 
distance of New York and just far enough away 
that the train ride is not tedious. That fashion- 
able winter resort, Lakewood, N. J., meets every 
demand. A ninety minute journey lands you in 
Lakewood where your most particular whims are 
catered to and the conveniences afforded are 


palatial in every respect. The public schools are: | 


model educational institutions and there are also 
several private schools of reputation. Theclimate 
at Lakewoed is at least 10 degrees warmer than 
New York or Philadelphia. The roads for those 
who enjoy driving or the auto are exceptional. 
The pine belt in which this charming resort is 
located is healthful in the extreme, and for social 
environs Lakewood has no equal. 

The hotels are marvelously kept hostelries 
and every contrivance is at hand for the con- 
venience and comfort of the guests. Out-door 
life is the thing at Lakewood, and Golf, Polo, 
Cross Country Riding and Coaching are of 


. @Ourse the favorite recreations. If you want to 


know more of Lakewood, send a postal to C. M. 

Burt, General Passenger Ageut of the New 

jersey Central, New York Department 314, for 
let and time table. 









“The Ralston Health Club, which as an organization 
has had the test grow’ th of this or any age. ha: 
almost Fen thro! ‘ori. 4 


_ ion Members — 4 > 
‘ascade 


thorizes say: “Our C ndorsed 
by the Ralston Heaith Club of Tee. as ‘as that _ 
never endorses io no matter how good, but if 
Seen, officta the Club for its use wn the x4 
ward 


Mb 
ath Theatyent, w ich is one of its many systems 
Officially adopts 


Te J.B_.L.CASCADE 


The only appliance specially made for the successful practice of THE INTERNAL BATH. 

It is simple in construction, absolute] eal aoa effective and can be applied by any person 

This treatment is a sover remedy for and prevention of 90 per cent. > + all forms of disease. It is hygienic, 
scientific and logical. It is a perfect tonic Be no after depression. 

This ot ul treatment is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians everywhere, it is in successful use by 

le. We have thousands of letters from grateful poopie who have used this treatment ot — do not ordin- 

arily a allow Fhe use of their names. We mention a few of national prominence. U.S. Senator A. P. man, Md.; Ex- 
Gov. Foote. Vt; wg Ss rtoff, St. Petersbu “Russia ; Col. A. O. Granger, Girard Building, Philadelpaics’ Pa; 
Gen. T. S. Peck, G. A iles ‘Devine, City A torney, Chicago, Il; Lillian Russell. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF MERIT 


“The most perfect system of medical treatment that the wis- “I want to say that lcan never thank oe enough for what 
dom of man has yet discovered.” your ‘Cascade,’ and ‘Royal Road to Health’ have done for — ll 
Rev. J. B. RicHarpson, Burcham Mills, Ala Rev. ALEX. T. BowsER, 906 Broome St., Wilmington, 


or bes been usi a. “Cascade,” both oth myself ax nnd fami. for prov. Cuas. ares trrote HosritaL. AND “Disrensanr, 
abou ree am nD ex- ae 
eee ito cas cknere toaantn® Dear Ser—™ twill say that we have derived great benefit from 


the use of ‘Cc ie,’ and shall be only too ‘ad to speak a 
Rev. J. = sh ape ices Ga. good word for it whenever the opportunity offers.” 


t truly yours, MITR, President. 
“1 am using it for biadder and kidney troubie, and it has 
afforded me the inost wonderful relief My satisfaction is so 
of ‘rer ag Sin oat the tingle ot health in great that I shal: do Le in ae power to induce others to use it.’’ 
bodies.” Rev. W. TRANGE, New Plymouth, Idaho. RE YMAN Owens, De Soto Co., Fla. 
We want to send Pat to every person, sick or well, a simple statement fem forth this treatment. It contains 
matters which must interest every ’ thinking .peree n. If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call but if 
no cannot call write for our hiet * The What, The Why, The Way,”’ which will be sent free on application, 


ogether with our,Great Specia Of er for this month only. 
1562 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Clerk 3S, 
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LONG DISTANG HU TGUN | 
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POWDER, breech | 


ITRO 
ling, barrel of finest — rolled steel, taper choke bored to size from 
the solid bar, latest improved top snapand rebounding hammer. Ml pistol arin thes steel works, extra 
strong spring, fine walnut stock, vy rubber butt plate, fail pistol grip, thoroughly teated fer 
patte! penstention and extra = yd in all we wall Farnish the same gun with lateat 
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FIVE-DRAWER pete Pits pe goes ANTIQUE oan. pose HEAD Saaen es 

SEWING MACHINE, the equal of sewing machines that cost ¢ the money else 
for our te tally - 

ead Cabinet Selehee 

Ew QUEEN wane. MACHINE, 
$12. 85 Standard Ball Bearing 

BUnDICK Sewing Machine. . 

the equal of regular $50.00 ané $60.00 .00 see ines. These and 

OUR peennesete. many other high A machin fllostraced and fully 
mechanis hoy features in our Sew res 

WRITE YORI! IT. We can surely save you $10. fo $20.00 om any a machine. 


b] on any Sewing Mach np anaes Fer Free 
pte FREE TRIAL s2.inz birise Machine crete tae) 
this ad. out = SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMPANION 


is Edited for Every Member of the Family. 











“uy HOSE who subscribe at once for 1903 will receive, 
sam free of cost, all this years November and Decem- 


ber issues published after the subscription is received, 


in addition to the 52 issues of 1903. 


The eight issues for November and 
December will contain a number of 
exceptionally important articles and 
Stories by prominent writers, a few 
of whom are mentioned below & & 


*T heodore Roosevelt 


Contributes an article of unusual 
public interest on The Presidency. 


ee highly important article was written before Mr. 
oosevelt received his nomination as Vice-President.) 


C. A. Stephens. 

Justice David J. Brewer. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

ZT. P. O’Connor. 

Winston S. Churchill, M. P. 
Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


The Fifty-Two Issues 


(See offer below.) 














COPYRIGHTFN RY PACH BROS., N. Y- 





of 1903 will contain: 


4s SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself, reflecting American life 


in home, camp and field. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by famous Men and Women— 
Statesmen, Travellers, Writers and Scientists. 


200 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on im- 


portant Public and Domestic Questions. 


250 SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers— Stories 
of Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


1 000 SHORT NOTES on Current Events and Discoveries in the Field 


of Science and Natural History. 


2 000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and 
2 Curious Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Fall Illustrated Announcement of the 1903 Volume sent to any address, Free. 


An Old Thanksgiving Day, (A Poem,) . 625 


ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


An Audience with Edwin A. Abbey, . . 626 
H. S. MORRISON 


Hiram rs ah Gold Mine, (Ceeyent.%- 


HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS. 
New Aspirants for African Fame, . . . 633 
HENRY M. STANLEY 
When Betty Entertained, . . - -« 633 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
The Song of the World, (A Poem,) . . 634 
ROBERT MACKAY : 
The Mink Who Left His Native Stream, . 635 


WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERT 
Good Citizenship, (Part IL,) .-. . . . 637 
HENRY CABOT LODGE 
The Givers, (A Poem,) . . .. . - 638 
SHARLOT M. HALL 
The Pace That Costs, Pe eo he i ee 639 
JOHN GILMER SPEED 


A New Profession for Women, . . . . 643 
RHETA CHILDE DORR 


Education by the Way, . . ie, eae 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
If I Were a Girl Again,. . . o « « C4 
MRS. EDWIN MARKHAM 
The Editor's Talk with Young Men, . . 643 
The Spry-Spys in Turkey-Land, . . . 644 
W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 
The World’s Progress, . . . « . « « 45 
Sam Loyd’s Mental Gymnastics, . . . 646 
An Exploder of Excuses, (A Story,) . . 647 
WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
The Meaning of the “Sky-Scraper” 
Tet. ws - + + 649 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


Billy Bowlegs, (A Story,). . . . . . 653 
HOWARD FIELDING 


Helen Gould on the Conditions of Wealth, 660 
The Power of Credit, eo tetce 6 .@ (ele 670 
CHARLES F. CLARK 
Which Would You Employ? . . . . . 674 
WALTER M. FOSS 


Some Letters, (A Story,) . . - « 676 


GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


Why Some Women Succeed,. . . . . 679 
SARAH K. BOLTON 


Why a Minister Failed, (A Confession,) . 680 
The Villain in the Nursery, . . . . . 683 
LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Should Wives Work? (Prize Contest,) . 686 
Little Heroisms, . . Male so 
How a anaged Besene a Great Paper 
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Annual Subscription Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send it 
at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive : 


All the weekly issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1902. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 





And The Companion for the fifty-two ag Ra 1903 —a library of the 
best reading for the entire household. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 








Success for December, 1902 
Christmas Number 
A Few Important Features 


The Christmas Number will contain many new and 
important features, noteworthy among them being “ How 
America May Avorp THE MisTAKEs oF Europe,’ 
by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M. P. All our 
women readers will be interested in ** THe DauGuTers 
or MapAme KiuMPKE,” a romantic history of the won- 
derful achievements of a quartet of California girls, 
recorded by Lilian Whiting. A true story by Cy War- 
man, entitled “THE SturF THAT STANDs,” will havea 
prominent place. Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
whose article entitled ‘“‘Should Wives Work?” at- 
tracted so much attention, will contribute another article 
on the subject of higher education for women. 

This number will have its usual goodly quota of fiction. 
The second installment of “Hiram Bennet’s GoL_p 
Mine,” by Henry Wallace Phillips, will carry our 
readers well into the plot of this clever romance, We 
shall also publish a new short story by Samuel Merwin, 
entitled ‘ B. Carter.” Mr.Merwin, who, with Henry K, 
Webster, wrote “‘ The Short Line War,” and “ Calumet 

<.,” is one of the most successful fictionistsin America, 
and “ B.Carter,’ like his other stories, is founded on in- 
dustrial conditions that exist. “ THe Girt oF THECZAR” 
is a remarkable story of a sculptor, based on a true inci- 
dent, by William way artridge. ** CHRISTMAS 
Rea,” by John Oxen , and “‘ THE CONVERSION OF A 
Psssimist,” by Haryot Holt Cahoon, will also appear. 
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The business of advertising is a profitable one. 





SUCCESS 


LEARN TO WRITE | 
_ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Not Only a Help in Your Present Position, But Helps You to a Better Position. 





What’s the Use of 
Arguing the Matter? 


Nobody could make you believe that oleo- 
margarine is as good as pure butter. 


It may be colored to look like butter. 
It may be doctored to taste like butter. 
It may be sold to take the place of butter. 


But it’s only an imitation of the real article 
after all, isn’t it? 


The Page-Davis Advertising School is the 
original. 


We have created every precedent and set 
every standard in advertising instruction. 


Anything but the Page-Davis course 1s, at 
best, only an imitation of the original 
after all. 


free on request. It tells you more than ten pages in Success could tell. 





NOTICE TO EMPLOYERS— Concerns desirous of engaging competent ad- 
writers are requested to communicate with us. We have placed successful 
ad-writers in some of the largest houses in the country. This service is gratis. 











Page-Davis Company 


Suite 21, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, or Suite 1521, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 








Page-Davis advertisement writers earn from $25 to 
$100 a week. We teach you thoroughly 5y mail. Our large, handsome prospectus sent 











SUCCESS 


Best Offer of the Year 


The November Number and Superb 25-cent 
— \ Christmas Issue of LESLIE'S MONTHLY, 
and COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 
free to all who subscribe NOW. 


Entertaining features of LESLIE'S MONTHLY for November and December :— 









































Subscribers | 


** The Mill,”? a new and striking story by Dr. HENRY VAN DykE. ‘The 
Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a genuine personal narrative of intense humar 
interest. ‘* Richard Mansfield,’’ a masterly sketch by the first of the- 
atrical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. Stories by such authors as 
HARRY STILLWELL EpWARDs, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE, EMERSON HOUGH. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 
Three Splendid Novels 


**Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A _ bet- 
ter sequel to ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry,” by 
RALPH CONNOR. ‘The Amethyst Box,” a story 
of mystery as good as ‘* The Leavenworth Case,”’ 
by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. ‘“Denn’s 
Dent,”” a novel of thrilling interest, by the 
creator of ‘*The Amet:ur Cracksman,”’ 
EenNEST W. HORNUNG. 
Exch month will appear colored portraits of the 
best American actors and actresses, sketchi d 
from life and accompanied by frank and authori- 
tative criticisms. Among the sketches made for 
carly numbers are portraits of Jos—EpH JEFFERSON, 
RictaAkp MANSFIELD, and Miss JULIA Marlowe. 


FRANK 


COLES 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cts.; $1-°9 a Year 


COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


lhe immense popularity of the Actress Calendar painted for LESLIE'S MONTHLY last 
year by Miss MAuD Stumm, the well-known American water colorist, has Jed us to 
employ her extraordinary talent upon a calendar for 1903, picturing the American College 
Girl. Beautifully lithographed in twelve colors uj.on three sheets of heavy pebble 
plate paper, size 10x123/ inches, tied with silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of 
girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. On each sheet is the appropriate / 
allege seal and the college yell, The whole carries out the complete college idea. 


Sates 








i 
Xemember, if you mention Success, the Beautiful American Col'ege Girl 
Calendar for 1903, and the November and Decc mber issues are given / 
FREE, all charges prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to J Frank 
FRANK LESLIE’S PopULAR MONTHLY for 1903—- that is, fourtce Leslie 


numbers and Calendar postpaid, ‘ bah 
, Publishing 


IF YOU SEND $1 NOW TO | House 


141-147 Fifth Avenue 


Frank Leslie Publishing House (Founded Fania sited / New York 

141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York “You may enter my sub- 

/ _ scription to Frank Leslie’s 

the November and December numbers : Popular Menthly for the 

. and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN year 1903. Please send me 
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